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Chapter 1 
Teaching Children to Think 

Introduction 

The purpose of this book is to help teachers teach children 
how to think and especially how to think creatively. Much time 
in the classroom is spent teaching information and basic skills 
in reading and mathematics. Very little is used to teach child- 
ren how to use information and basic skills in thinking , solving 
problems 5 or cre.-^.ting new ideas. 

Creative thinking is the ability to think of a lot of ideas 
where there is a problem or a need for ideas. It is also being 
able to think of many different ideas, to think of unique or 
original ideas, and to develop or elaborate ideas. Sometimes it 
is asking good questions which clarify a problem. It is also 
being able to translate ideas into forms of communication or 
expression which make it possible for other people :to grasp the 
ideas or solution to problems. Thus, it is necessary to find 
words or use art media, music, drama, or 'movement to express our 
ideas, solutions, or feelings. 

In an increasingly complex,, ever changing, challenging and 
. problem-ridden world, people of all ages have great need to be 
good creative thinkers and good problem solvers. However, the 
greatest hope for improving thinking lies with children in school. 
It is easier to arrange the conditions in school to help children 
. learn how to think than to try to change adults, most of whom are 
no longer involved. in formal education. 

■ ■■ ■■■ 
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Children from some economically disadvantaged and low-income 
minority families are more likely than middle class children to 
face serious problems in many aspect'^ tbf^ 'r lives. Thus they 
have a special need to become gc i-. good problem solvers % 

This book is directed especia r<;. ceachers of children from 

economically disadvantaged and lo '^come minority families , but . 
it is likely that all teachers wij.x find the information useful in 
improving their teaching of thinking, creative thinking, problem 
solving, critical thinking, and inquiry. 

An attempt was made to assemble and evaluate a large amount 
of information about teaching materials "and methods, especially 
for teaching creative thinking and problem solving. However, it 
was found that such materials are often closely related to the 
teaching topics of inquiry and critical thinking. Therefore, 
these topics are dealt with in reviews whenever some aspect of 
creativity or problem solving was identified as a part of critical 
thinking and inquiry. 

It was also recognized very early in the project that most of 
the time in typical classrooms is devoted to the usual curricular 
or subject matter areas such as social studies, language arts and 
reading, science and mathematics. Thus, it was decided that it 

might be best to give teachers information on how to teach think- 

j 

ing within regular subjects as much as'^'possible. 

Finally, it was recognized that a lot of guidance and direc- 
tion from teachers on the job would be needed. Thus, nearly one 
hundred teachers in Atlanta, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Los 
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Angeles were interviewed. In addition, questionnaires were given 
to hundreds of other teachers in grades kindergarten to six. Thus, 
a great deal was learned about teachers' needs, problems and con- 
cerns in trying to teach children to think. 
An Overview of This Book 

^~ ' ~" f^.vif 

Chapter Two discusses thefvrationale for this project. It is 
designed to provide an overview of ^problems and approaches in 
teaching disadvantaged children and in teaching creativity and 
problem solving in general. A theoretical conception of problem 
solving is also presented. 

Chapter Three presents information about teaching methods or 
techniques which can be readily adapted by the teacher to fit any 
grade level and subject area. Nothing need be purchased. These 
are methods and techniques for teaching creative thinking, problem 
solving, and inquiry. Ot^^n nc special materials are needed. No 
AV equipment is needed. However, it will usually be necessary to 
adapt the technique to fit a particular grade level or subject 
matter. 

Chapter Four provides more specific directions on how to get 
a project started in the classroom. It gives detailed directions 
for creativity end problem solving exercises and procedures for 
implementing them in the classroom. Chapter four also presents 
guidelines for developing learning modules or packages for teach- 
ing creative thinking and problem solving. 

Chapter Five outlines and describes procedures for organizing 
a workshop for teachers on creativity and problem solving. The 
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workshop plan proposed is based on use of this book as a resource 
tool. The reviews of instructional material in the Appendix of 
this book are used ii; the workshop, along with direct experience 
in examining instructional materials, to help teachers learn how 
to teach cr'3ative thinking "^nd problem solving. 

Chapter Six offer? ^ w>^y of research and development 
abstracts of publicatiouw ated to creative thinking and problem 
solving. The first section deals with studies on methods and 
materials for teaching creativity and problem solving; the second 
section focuses on teaching creativity and problem solving in the 
context of the basic curricular areas such as mathematics, social 
studies, and language arts; and the third section is concerned 
with theoretical studies of creativity and problem solving and the 
characteristics of creative children. 

The Appendix contains the descriptions of published teaching 
material for specific grade levels and subject areas. It is 
divided into two main sections. The first section includes 
reviews of commercially published materials dealing with creativity 
and problem solving. The second section includes reviews of books 
that can be used, either through the suggestions that they give on 
methods of teaching creative thinking or problem solving, or by 
actually using them as stimulus materials. The best way to use 
the Appendix is as a reference source to familiarize yourself 
with the great variety of materials that are available. In this 
way you will be better able to choose materials to fit your speci- 
fic needs. 

15 
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Sununary 

The purpose of this book is to help tsachers learn about 
promising materials, methods and techniques for teaching creative 
thinking and problem solving in their classrooms. In many schools 
teachers are developing broad new methods for open and individual- 
ized instruction. Most of the material reviewed and presented in 
this book for ig C; tive thinking and problem solving will 

work well in open and individualized classrooms. Creative think- 
ing and problem solving are intensely personal and individual 
experiences which thrive in an open classroom climate* However, 
teachers who maintain a more traditional classroom organization 
will also find that many of the materials and methods are adapt- 
able to their needs and organization. A wealth of ^ood ideas and 
good materials is available for teachers who are industrxous 
intelligent, cr^ .thrive, and motivated to apply thsufc n their class- 
rooms . 
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Chapter 2 
The Project Rationale 

Introduction 

There is an urgent need to improve instruction in creative 
problem solving for disadvantaged children, The many social and 
political problems which face our nation will best be solved by 
citizens who have become good thinkers. Creative problem solving 
is the major and essential ingredient of effective thinking. The 
purpose of this project was to review research and development on 
promising methods, programs or sets of instructional materials for 
teaching creative problem solving to* disadvantaged children. The 
report ^is desigx^S!^ <:hief:iy for ureachers and principals of elemen- 
tary and junior disadvantaged youngsters. In addition to 
complete information aJbout the material there are also suggestions 
to teachers to guide itlnsm in developing new creative problem sol- 
.vjmg activities as d^fcmonst ration projects. The ultimate purpose 
is to get more teachors of the disadvantaged to introduce instruc- 
tion in creative ^^i'^oblem solving in their classes. 
Problem 

While teachir^g for effective thinking a^: problem solvij% 
has long been a stated goal in American educaition, there is ^J^b- 
stantial evidencati tifet this goal is not being: achieved by our 
schools* Educators have observed the discrepancy between our 

i goals and actual sch©^li practices. The critics of education have 
not, apparently, stritrcvsilated any widespread change in classroom 
behavior. As the worla is confronted by an increasing number of 

% . " • 
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critical problems, and students become increasingly ssnsitive to 
the need to be educated to solve them, more and more pressures 
are brought to bear on teachers and school administrators. In- 
tensive efforts are needed to provide teacher, administrators, and 
students with the skills, resources, and information that are 
needed to broaden the ranp.e of instructional activities. The 
need for such efforts is dramatically underscored when specific 
consideration is given to disadvantaged segments of our population 
A Conception of Creative Problem Solvinp: 

Guilford and Hoepf ner (1971) have carried out extensive 
research on problem solving abilities. They conclude that there 
is no single problem solving ability. Instead, there are a number 
of abilities involved in the complete problem solving process. 
They concluded from their factor analytic studies of problem sol- 
ving that the following abilities are major cognitive functions 
in problem solving: (1) thinking rapidly of several characteris- 
tics of a given object or situ*:Tion; (2) classifying objects or 
ideas; (3) perceiving relationships; (U) thinking of alternative 
outcomes; (5) listing characteristics of a goal; and (6) producing 
logical solutions (pages lOU-107). 
Rationale 

Children from some disadvantaged families face severe 
handicaps at home and in school in their cognitive development. 
Effective thinking, creativity, and problem solving are neither 
valued highly, nor adequately modeled, in the home, and teachers 
lack skill in devolopin;^ these abiliti.n^ among children in the 
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schools* The problem addressed in this project was to provide a 
comprehensive, interpretive survey of theory and research concern- 
ing the need, implementation, and evaluation of materials and 
methods for fostering creatxve development and improving problem 
solving abilities among disadvantaged elementary school pupils. 
The material produced in the project will be intended to be dir- 
ectly useful for claasroom teachers and school adminiatratorf 
schools in which large numbers of disadvantaged elementary school 
pupils are enrolled. 

The definition of disadvantaged children used in this^ project 
refers to younigsters who have suffered some deficit in their cog- 
nitive development due to socioe:conomic and/or ethnic background 
factors in their homes, schools, and communities. cicirelli (1972) 
described three models which-^at tempt to explain the causes of 
student deficit. Of thesB; models the most appropriate for the 
point of view of this project is the onvironmental deficit model. 
This model asserts that the failure of the disadvantaged to a- 
chieve results from a lack of stimaalation in the environment. 
Other deficit models Cicirelli describes are the genetic:* deficit 
model and the nutritional deficit model. The genetic deficit 
model argues that differences in intelligence are hereditary and 
that environmental manipulc. tion ca:n do little to improve school 
achievement for the disadvantaged. The nutritioc^l deficit model 
suggests that lack of school achievement by the disadvantaged may 
be the aassult of inadequate prenatal or early childhood nutrition 
which aiSsrcts brain development and general health. 

The3*e are two other broad viewpoints of the disadvantaged 
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which emphasize school disparity and deactualization (Cicirelli, 1972) 
The school disparity model views student.s as well equipped to learn 
if the schools would choose the proper methods to teach them. Those 
who adhere to this model suggest that a cultural difference exists 
between the disadvantaged student and the middle class school. Others 
suggest that disadvantaged students have basic aL-li; 'c:^ and values 
which have been learned in a culture of poverty. These values are 
very different from values heiLd by American mainstream culture. Some 
have suqqftstred that the cogmztive decicit exhibited by disadvantaged 
Americans- is due solely to ±:eachers ' and administrators* prejudice 
against children of the poor and their expectations that such chil- 
dren will not be able to ^acdideve. 

The third view of the disadvantaged suggests that the undera- 
chieving child is one who has not been motivated or given the oppor- 
tunity to actualize his/hex potential. This deactualization model, 
based on a humanistic view of^the individual as unique- and basically 
good, suggests that individuals are motivated to develop their ful- 
lest potential in relation to-^their own goals and values. 

Creativity and problem solving have been united into a single 
complex concept following the model proposed by Gui.lford (1967) • 
This model stresses the fact that many discrete creative abilities 
such as fluency, flexibility, and orginality, while measureable and 
trainable separaiialy, are in reality indispensable components of 
realistic and complex problem solving behavior. Puzzle type problems 
might involve orSl^ restricted logical thinking abilities. Real life 
problem solving 5s really creative problem solving in that it re- 
quires a wide range of creati^e,^ conceptual and logical thinking 
abilitiejs,* 
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It is? a frequently expressed goal of American education, at all 
levels, to foster cognitive growth among children, and particularly 
to help children think creatively and to become better problem sol- 
vers. In their text. Teaching for Thinking , Raths, ^i^Rserman, Jonas^ 
and Rothstein (1967) state the case, in general terms, as follows: 

There is a widespread verkfal xecogiiition of the impor- 
tance of thinking, we wan^ our children to be able to think 
for themselves, to be self-directing, csansiderate, and thought- 
ful. In situations which stre new to them we hope they will be 
able to apply knowledge which they hav& gained in the past. 

(P---1) ■■ 

The importance of research on creativity and problem solving 

more specificallly has been described by parnes (1967), Torrance 

(1965, 1967), Torrance and My.ers (1970), Guilford (1967) and others. 

Guilford has described the importance of creative problem solving 

in education in an especially provocative way: 

It is apparent that the solutions to numerous huma:n 
problems are dependent upon education of the world's popula- 
tion.. . . . An informed people ... is a creative, problem- 
solving people (1967, p. 12). 

Despite the fact that teaching pupils to think creatively and to 
solve problems are central goals of education, fimerican schools have 
failed to a large extent to provide appropriate instruction; this 
problem seems especially critical for disadvantaged children, while 
some problem solving activities are found in most science and mathe- 
matics curricula, and in some social studies programs, they tend to 
follow narrowly-prescribed traditional modes of inquiry, and fre- 
quently involve trivial problems. Furthermore, evest these simple 
attempts are often not included ia the curr:iculum inn inner city 
schools. 

Many of the characteristics which teachers app^r to value 
most hi^ghly, and so to cultivate in their classrooms, may be 
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inimical to the impro^^" ^^»^t- of creative tlu ring and problem sol- 
ving abilities. TOXX' observed: 

.••teachers and parents give evidence of being more con- 
cerned about having "good children", in the sense of their 
being easy to manage, well-behaved, and adjusted to social 
norms* it is rare that we are genuinely willing for a child 
to achieve his potentialities (1965, p. 14) • 

The problem of developing "good" or well-behaved children as 
opposed to teaching children to become more creative thinkers and 
better problem solvers is particularly acute in . inner-city schools , 
"Teachers in these schools are very much concerned with discipline 
and "good behavior, V Frequently, such behavior is emphasized at 
the expense of more appropriate cognitive goals • 

There are also indications that many of the skills and cogni- 
tive abilities which are stressed in school are likely to result 
in further handicaps for disadvantaged children* Many studies 
have shown that disadvantaged children often perform poorly on 
the measures of achievement, intelligence, and cognitive development 
which are predominantly used in public school settings (Bloom, Davis, 
and Hess, 1965; Deutsch, Katz, and Jensen, 1968? prpst and Hawks, 
1965; Kennedy, Van DeRiet, and White j 1963). 

Examples of areas in which disadvantaged children have been 
found to be limited, which miay alfso^be impsDrtantly :related to the 
development of problem solving, creative thinking, and other complex 
cognitive abilities, include; verbal skills and symbolic represent- 
ation (Vairo and Whittaker, 1967; Blank aind Soloman, 1969; John, 
1963; John and Goldstein, 1967) v abstract thinking and flexibility 
(Roberts, 1967; Hirsch, 1969; Jensen, JE96a)i general reading 
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abilities (Stauffer, 1967); and problem solving (peldhusen, et al., 
1972? Houtz and Feldhusen, 1975). 

Recent research has been directed' tbwatM^^^ 
of strengths of disadvantaged children. Torrance (1973) developed 
a checklist to assist in the identification of creatively gifted 
disadvantaged children. This checklist presents a variety of 
behaviors that may be observed when children are actively engaged 
in classroom activities. The behaviors reflect strengths and 
abilities which can be developed through appropriate instruction. 

O^ten, disadvantaged children's classrooms include instruc- 
tions, books or problems which are too abstract or meaningless for 
them, instead, they need first to understand concepts on a "person- 
al" level, by working with those things with which they are most 
familiar. 

Children must learn to determine differences between relevant 
and irrelevant information, to make hypotheses, and to evaluate 
their ideas. Bruce (1967) asserts that these aspects of problem 
solving: are neglected in schools. Although texts may show how others 
have stMght answers to their questions, disadvantaged children need 
to be active participants in solving problems which are relevant 
to them in order to develop these cognitive processes, jarvis (1965) 
stressed the need for disadvantaged elementary school children to be 
explicitly taught the intellectural operations of critical thitvking, 
rather t±xan teaching them what to think, or expecting that they 
will lesgrn :±hese operations as a by-product of their classroom 
studies^ 

inaitead, teachers should introduce problem solving instruction. 



and through this instruction develop the material (Jarvis, 1965). 
Kelson (1968>''"s^|gested that the curriculum should include mater- 
ials built arotafS^ real or relevant problems. Using such materials, 
knowledge and skills could be introduced as needed. There would 
be no need to teach discipline-oriented knowledge simply because 

it might be useful later. 

Dawson (1970) called for learning situations which would in- 
terest the students, relate to their daily lives, and involve them 
in the learning process. Dawson found that role playing with real- 
istic problem situations caTk.h^.MS-&~d..Xo.v^&monv.^g^.^^^^ 
engage in planning, imaginative thinking, problem solving, and -j^ 
discussion. He concluded that students not only learned by hand-^'" 
ling relevant problems through acting them out, but also learned 
to take and give criticism. . 

Torrance (197H) recently suggested that planning for and 
thinking about the future be used as vehicles in developing child- 
ren's creative thinking and problem solving abilities: 

Schools are accustomed to teaching to deepen children's 
understanding of a present event by helping them learn about 
i?s Sis?ory? ?t is just as important to help them speculate 
knowledgeably about the event's future Cp. 55). 

Disadvantaged children can use the5.r positive strengths and abili- 
ties in oral expression, movement, and acting as well as in dis- 
..cussion, writing and creative art to tackle the problems of the 
future. Hopefully such experience will better equip them to deal 

•with present problems. 

Ross (1968) asserted that there are no disadvantaged children 
in art, since all children have feelings and can express them. 
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Techniques were described to help students become more aware of 
their environment • By having them photograph various scenes around 
the city they began to see the environment in a new way and tried 
to shape it artistically. By doing this, Ross argued, they could 
develop insights and perceptions necessary to reshape the environ- 
ment in later years. This assignment also had other influences. 
The students were able to question (and try to answer) what their 
place was in the environment. The photographs and paintings helped 
them compare objective reality to a subjective record thereby 
offering them a better view of the world. The creative study of - 
their environment may also have produced some parallel growth in 
other areas. The students seemed to be more motivated to read, 
to gain more information on the subjects photographed, and to write 
about their creations. 

Torrance* (1969) proposed that developing the potential of 
disadvantaged children is possible, but that our efforts have been 
limited by our failure to identify and develop the talents which 
are valued by particular subcultures. Torrance identified a set 
of "creative positives," which he concluded occur among disadvan- 
taged children with high frequency, and upon which programs" for 
the development of talent might successfully be created. These 
"creative positives" were: high non-verbal fluency and originality; 
high creative productivity in small groups; adeptness in visual art 
activities; high creativity in movement, dance, and other physical 
activities; high motivation for games, music, sports, humor and 
concrete objects; and rich imagery in language. Torrance (1969, 
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76-^77) also described characteristics of school programs for dis- 
advantaged children which have attempted to provide opportunities 
for talent development (Witt , 1968; Howe, 1959; Bruch, 1969). 

Torrance (1971) reviewed studies of differential performance ^ „ 
of racial groups and socioeconomic class comparisons on measures 
of creative thinking in a wide variety of geographic areas • In 
reviewing more than a dozen studies, Torrance noted tshat in rela- 
tion to verbal creative thinking abilities, most studies reported 
either superior performance by advantaged pupils, or no signif.icant 
differences. In many studies of non-verbal creative thinking 
abilities, however, disadvantaged students scored as well or better 
than more advantaged groups. Torrance, concluded that the creative 
potential of disadvantaged children must be respected and developed 
in school and conmunity programs. Such eniphases may be as import- 
ant as pr even more important than eir.phases on compensation of 
deficits. 

Ap proaches to Training 

It seems there are; many different ways for teachers who recog- 
nize the importance of creativity and problem solving to bring 
training in these areas into their cla£3srooms. Teachers can also 
plan ways to use this training in subject areas already in the 
curriculum. However, teachers need to have a better understanding 
of creative problem solving before they can present it to their 
students (Jarvis, 1965). Above all, the problem of providing 
training which may be too abstract, and therefore irrelevant and 
confusing for the child, must be avoided. 
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Disadvantaged children are greatly influenced by the environ- 
ment in which they live. Their homes and school experiences may 
affect them in such a way as to hinder their growth in concept 
formation, verbal prof iciency, and transition from concrete to 
abstract thought. These areas are important in the development 
of problem solving abilities. 

A number of programs and sets of instructional material are 
now available for teaching creative problem solving. While it 
^eeros that creative and energetic teachers can do much to develop 
and use their own materials and methods for teaching creative 
problem solving, hopefully systematically developed and evaluated 
materials could make the teacher's task easier or could help 
teachers do a better job. 
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Chapter 3 
?iee^ods of Teaching Creativity and 

T^texinq A CX£^ :, ivt classroom Cli:saa^e 

Creativd^ r - be viewed as a process of chan^ p, in thinking 
a-nd action. Tht --fmbi nation of ideas previously uruijjotinecte: irnto 
a novel idea or corn^cept requires caange. In order . foster crea- 
tivity in your cl^sroom, it is necessary to create an atmosphere 
that is receptive to new ideas. A positive, reinforcing, accepting 
climate is the basic ingredient necessary for the nurturance of 
.creative, behavior . Many obstacles to creatiW^Wil^^ 
tional reactions ^ to insecure feelings which are caused by fear of 
new or different ideas. By suggesting novel ideas people open 
themselves to criticism. It is often easier to conform to the 
norm than risk making a fool of yourself by expressing a novel i- 
dea or thought. New or different ideas can flourish in an open 
system, one that is flexible and orienteri towards the individual 
student. in such an atmosphere, the emphasis rests on the student's 
interests and ideas. This can be accomplished by creating a cli- 
mate of mutual respect and acceptance between students and teacher. 

It^is sometimes difficult to be creative because of learned 
attitudes. These attitudes are of ten expressed by statements such 
as "i have a mental block against math" or '^I'm not very good at 
solving puzzles." Blocks in thought patterns which inhibit crea- 
tive thinking may be caused by perception or emotion. 

By encouraging and reinforcing unusual ideas, children's atti- 
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tudes can be p^r^: iflve^/ly directed towards a wf Viingnes« to thiirtik and 
experimerrt wir^. j'^* / io:<.^<s . Continued suppnxi and positive attitudes 
from the teact-.?r fuel necessary to pc:^;er the positive?:- moti- 

vational climate rhat 11 set the stage ^or - creative atmosphere. 
An environment a5 :\d^g?;^iiio.n to individual pupil^s aeeds an5 inter- 
ests, willingne^ ^ - . ify and vary planned activities in tfee in-^ 
terest and suppor :j the students, anc emphasis on divergent 
thinking skills v. r^reissJ-t in a warm and spanitaneous climate 
which will spawn ^ L^rty in delight f"ul dimBnsions. 

Here, are soin^* ^Terv^fszral suggestions for creating an atmosphere 
conducive to crea xve thinking: 

r. Support e-^: reinforce unusual icJeas and repon?es of 
s tudents-. 

?. Use fadfl'i^ire as a positive to help students realize 

errors and "eet acceptable standards in a supportive 
atmosphere. 

3. Adapt to 5:-:t^i^snt interests and ideas in the classroom 

whenever xi7:^^£hle . 
•t. Allow time rar students to think about and develop their 

creative ideas. Not all creativity occurs immediately 

and spontaneously. 

5. create a cllinatte of mutual respect and acceptance between 
students and iDetween students and teachers, so that stu- 
dents can sha^e, develop, anc learn together and from 
otie anoT -^er as well as independently. 

6. Be aware of the many facets of creativity besides arts 
and craft-^r verbal re:sponses , written responses both in 
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pirose and poetic: style, fiction and non .jix;*.tion ferm. 
creativity enters all curricular areas ^iwA discixilines . 
?• Encourage divergent learning activities.. se a resource 
provider and director, 

8. LiLsten and laugh with students. A warm "^Trgaportrge at- 
mosphere provides freedom and security im:SKplora::tory 
thinking. 

9. Allow students to have choices and be a jasart of the de- 
cision-making process. Let them have a. jpart in the con- 
trol of their education and learning experiences.. 

10. Let everyone get involved; and demonstrate the value of 
involvement by supporting student ideas and solutions 
to problems and projects. 

Xnqtixry7'"lDi¥covery , Problem Solving ano Creativity 

1 

Problem solving is the process of recognizing c.n obstacle, dif 
ficulty, or inability to act; ^thinking of possible solutions; .-and 
testing or evaluating the sc)lutions. The inquiry, or discovery, 
approach to learning has been labeled the complete problem solving 
proce^ss. This approach- Jias the unique advantage of ma:k±ng a Xearn— 
lag experience :meaning ''ul to the individual learner.* 

The proce5:s of inquiry begins,-^,5^^^n_irydiAd.d:ual-s^^ some- 
tSiing in their experience . The teacher can structure students ' 
learning experiences in such a way that they will que st£;art- Once 
they begin to inquire, intrinsic interest takes hold and a iearn- 
ing by discov^ery process takes place. 

There are three phases involved in the inquiry problem solv- 
ing process. Thre first is awareness, sensing that a problem exists 
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This is -the motivating factor vhich arouses the student to go fur- 
ther in ii^finiag and resolv^ir:^: a prr:ble^. Once the picv^fciiem is 
brought :i:n1:o a^wareness,, the r.roblem iforeula ting stage ^^snins. 
During thz^ ptraise the problem is de ?! nf^^r": and ideas aris— :for plau- 
sible soii2±icrn: strategies . It is fering this phase thst in forma- 
tion about: the problem is gathered, usually through in:q.u±ry beha- 
vior such as questions an:d irrial-anfi— error behavior. The ne^t 
stage is seaxching:. During this period questioning and information 
gathering begin to he associated with the formulation of viable 
hypotheses. Backtracking to reconsider and recapituist.^ rrn infor- 
mation may occur in this phase. 

When: all nece:ssary information has been ga±hered .amrd: a plausi- 
Jile hyporrhesis bas been formulated and tested, ±he pxobiem: solv^ers 
may feel their problem has been resolved. The answers- to inquiry 
procedures may not always be a product oZ the same intexences and 
generalizations^ even within the same nianipula±±ve :si tuatirrn, for 
the inquiry process is individualizec? according to any one indixri- 
dual * s questionixig purstiits and interrsts. The inquiry approach 
is necessaxily a divergent thinking technique. Each sttudeimrt will 
approach the problem wiirh a unique background of e^^perience and 
focus and cairect: ac ti-*T:r— tes itaotvards goals that are real and mean- 
ingful.. 

Inquirrv^ ^techniquos work well in rhc clasrsroom:. in'^i?hicb a 
v;arm, openi ciss^sroom a tmosph^eiir.e prevszO-s. Condit :ons iffhat foster: 
creativity will also promote inquiry . "or students inw^rlLved in a 
discovery process laust feel free to combine hew ideas, ask ques^ 
tions^ share their thoughts and reactrions, and expresis their ideas 
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wit^feout ei^jjOTaisi^e pressure tsf ^e^tr compertition. 

Znqxm2:;^a:::^<io\/ery teacbing is an indirect teaching method. 
The teacher be-cromes a guide and facilitator to set students on 
the road tr^ discovery. The ts^cher must supply information and 
materials ^-^ss s^jjdents need anjd^nqu ire about task relevant infor- 
mation.. ■mM^±:^ learning in\m£i^es manipulation of the learning 
envixonmenttt: vKS±ch is meaning frEL and relevant to children,. A variety 
of well se^xrted materials cas_ serve to guide students towards the 
discovery of crmcepts and primrrples* Environments in which stu- 
dents are :Eree to chsose altertsitive instructional maiterials tend 
to i ncxnease i nqu±r y m c t i v i ty , 

The use ofrmefM.a is especially appropriate to the introduc- 
t±xxn of probleinsr and the exploration of ideas and hypotheses which 
students farmuiate. Learning centers, cor example, provide the ne- 
cessary i^22:edomr:of ;i^nipula tion and availability of materials which 
a.nquiry usarning rennires. Small groups are an excellent means of 
hypothesis testing ^nd ph^/jitiCTl manipulation of mailsrials, and role 
plaj^g iis a ma turai loutrlet ;^3r testing and manipu'liarting social 
praMssitKi^ ai:^ ^estions. 

3m 3^111 ^tuaitrnns,^ struiieTXlHS aare actively and meaningfully in- 
T:^salved ±a a ^saxsonail l^rr3^ing^^£tua-tion. Children wxiLl sense prob- 
.Sems, a:^.::^^!2^tions., rs^&st Bisskfl gather information before making 
xfcecisions&wifesn deciisions are nsnessary but no specific problems de- 
mand! soiirtiasm:,* ^"inqairy, in e^^ence, is the pursuit of mea-ning by 
Tseeing Lf cjise's own ideas aboul: an object, or phenomenon, are sub- 
stantiated 1^^^ actual experiences with, or .observations of , 
it i^cStisadin., Jl!970. p.. ii 17) . " 
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Creativxty is inherently ireiLa ted to the discovery process. 
QCreativity is present in the production of questions and hypothe- 
ses » and in the combination of knsswn fac±s and pitincdbples intro 
Tnanipulations of the unknown sjnd development: of solution strate- 
gies. Experience with dis^Govery iearnicwg enl^nces oreative per- 
formance by forcing the Jjearnex to manipulaite the efEtvironment and 
produce nsv ideas. 

The Isearner must be -flexxSle to examinee alternative fsolutiim 
strategies ^and iiiypotheses, anfi must elaborate and define needs in 
the quest for information* AiEL of the^ croative prcicesse.s, flueaicy,, 
f lexrbiility, elaboration, a^nd acciginalii^ are ttms incorporated in 
thDS disco very-incquiry problem 33Dlving process. 

The basic cx)nsider2±ions to be met rn an inquiry Ireaxniag ex- 
perience arer 

1. i^rErtride the rrtiiitial experience itro intes^est ^students in: 
inquiring about a problem, conospt, situation, or iuea^ 
The use of mediA^, —ole-^jsiaying, ansid deamnstratioinjs are 
ge3ie2:£\lly ^.i^niccH^s&il XKxr^sstigatisae staraierHs-* xearning 
-cerd:er3:";sfeirrh pl^ in a pmbfllem situation 
witii a nmnSixirr; of v±ab:le options are an ssacellient be- 
girming., 

2. pravicfe the students with manipulative situations ana 
raaterisLs to begin avenues of exploratioieu GaTsessi^ mesa!x.a, 
files^ souxcpfaooks., and discussions are alH ggood staartexs: 

3. Siampl^^r i4aifx5rma.taon rffiGcarces fox students gireistions.., (XDart— 
^sEifei ^sources, field T±rc:ipsv speaker s, rpsssrs, and the": 
tsacher 3re good sujgalements to writtsr. sources.. '^The- 
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community and the world at large are fair game in the 
information seeking stage.. 

1. provide materials and equipment that will spark and en-- 
courage student experimentat±x::^z3 and produc±:ion. 

5.. provide time for students to manipulate, discmss, ex- 
periment, fail, cBnid succeed. 

6. provide guidaace, rea^ssurance , aind reinforcement for 
students * ideas: a?nx3 hypothesise 

7. Reward and enconxage acceptable solutions aansd solution 
strategies. Use failing experi^niice:s as instrructional 
motivators, quest±on^why a soiutiion wxll noct wc^k, ask 
open-ended questions. A scKpportive posit±\re cILimate 
will spawn the best ssssialis. 

Expecting the une^spected-; pmest:ion±ng 1!!echrriqr^s 

in order to telp childxe^i fee 00^ CTiad tjairikeEs, ^wse need to 
give them somethiiag to SixEiik: sbaut. iSbie tsiost c oiukio n inethod of 
getting children to thrnk is titas ask guss^ H23we\^r, asking 

questions that xeqnire chiliiren to thinck oEequires :mudt?i mnxe 
thought and preparation by ifhe teaciiex tthram asking: qtuestxons . 
which have one correct res@c3!ns:e. Ctravexgietii: qr^^ that have, 

one right answer are u^^ml ~-re:xzaiL.ua±±r^ Ifhe lieaxs^tiin^ of informa- 
tion, but they require tlaiiakl^g^ on eitfesE: tiie part 
the teacher or the leairrnex^ 

Questions which rfa^ci3iitatB :creajliive thinking a~rs divergent or 
open-ended questions^, iitoese ques±iGirns ainE of±en the springboard 
for a discussion, having:^ numbex* of poisxixLe answexs.* 

Open-ended ques±ioiiS are ^iiTriil3fe:iH?Tt^ i P j-KiQ r g^^n express 
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inter^t in the subject area, and they may evoke questions from 
the s±udents as a consequence of the teacher's questioning. In 
order to be effective, open-ended questions must ceal with mater- 
ial familiar to the students. 

Divergent questions can provide access to all of the cogni- 
tive skills children need to acquire. Questions can be asked at 
all thinking levels and abilities . Higher level questions (analysis 
and evaluation) produce better evaluative skills than do the ques- 
tions on lower levels. Questioning divergently helps children 
develop skills in gathering facts, formulating hypotheses, and 
tesxdng their information. 

Questioning also supplies valuable information to the 
^reache^rr. Arthur A. carin lists seven reasons teachers ask 
que^stions in his article "Techniques for Developing Discovery 
Questioning Skills:" 

1. To arouse interest and motivate children to participate 
actively in a lesson. 

2. To evaluate pupils' preparation and to see if their home- 
work or previous work has been mastered. 

3* TO review and summarize what is taught. 
1. TO develop insights by helping children see new rela- 
tionships. ^ ^.^Z,^. 

5. TO stimulate critical th'inking\j?!ind development of ques- 
tioning attitudes. -^^pj^ 

6. TO stimulate pupils to seek out:|v^itional knowledge 
on their own. 

7. To evaluate the achievement of goals and objectives of 
lessons. 

(Carin, 1970, p. 14. ) 

Here are some guidelines to follow in developing your own 
questioning techniques: 

1. Prepare questions before a lesson. 

2. Ask questions simply and directly and avoid excessive 
wording. vary the way you word questions. Ask ques- 
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^ tions which stimulate students' creative thinking pro- 

cesses (comparison, just suppose, interpretation, cri- 
ticism, etc. ) • 

3, use some simple information questions to break the ice 
and to induce student participation, particularly for 
children who are fearful about responding to thought 
questions . 

4, Allow sufficient time, after a question is asked, for 
children to think and to formulate possible answers or 
responses. Avoid calling on the first student whose 
hand is up. 

5, Reinforce and encourage all children's efforts to re- 
spond even though their contributions might be wrong^ 
If a child's response is incorrect, offer a correction 
or call for a response from another child, but try to 
avoid any sense of ridicule or "put down" of the child 
whose response was wrong. 

Here are some illustrative questions based on the concepts of 
fluency, flexibility, and originality cor a lesson on the pony 
Express : 

Fluency ; What are all the ways raail might have been trans- 
ported across the ur.ited States at that time? 

Flexibility ! Most of the time we think of the horse as a means 
of transportation for the rider and mail. • can you think of 
other ways a horse could have been used to communicate infor- 
mation from one place "to another? 

originality ;. Can you think of some very unusual way that no 
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one else has thought of to transport mail today? 
critical Thinking 

There is. more to thinking than meets the ear. The ability to 
give the right answer to a question may or may not be a signifi- 
cant accomplishment, depending on the thought processes that took 
place before the answer surfaced. CriLical thinking involves eval 
uation and consideration of the information available to the 
thinker, critical thinking involves creative thinking because it 
requires the thinker to assimilate information and hypothesize 
solutions to problems. 

Five basic steps ^are employed in the critical thinking pro- 
cess : 

1. Recognizing problems. 

2. Formulating hypotheses. 

3. Gathering pertinent facts or data. 
I. Testing and evaluation. 

5. Drawing conclusions. 

Classroom activities can be geared to developing critical 
thinking in children. Instruction must be organized in such a 
way that children are supplied background information and allowed 
to manipulate the information and discuss problems in order to 
-discover their own conclusions. By learning to think critically, 
children learn to utilize and incorporate their acquired knowledge 
in a cumulative and productive manner. 

Questioning and discussion sessions which employ divergent 
questioning techniques facilitate critical thinking. Children 
who are critical thinkers also need to be questioning learners. 
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situational learning which provides in formation"^ but causes a child 
to seek information rather than to simply process given information 
will aid in the development of critical thinking. Learning by 
doinci^ role playxng, solving cases and problems, and experimenta- 
tion are situational lesinilng experiences. Simulations are also 
excellent ways to actively involve students in a learning situa-- 
tion and to induce^ ^^nd teach critical thinking. 

Critical thLrxkiing is: the productive thinking ability that 
enables us to solve problems, plan and implement ideas and acti- 
vities, and handle life v^thout a floor plan or set of directions. 
^It should be the most important phenomenon of learning for a 
teacher to deveErnjp,, mt^ i± definitely is a creative, productive 
activity. 

Ennis (196.2, p.. 81)) offers 12 criteria of critical thinking: 
L.. Gracing- the meaning of a statement 

2.. juding whether there is ambiguity in a line of reasoning 
3. judging whether certain statements contradict each other 
4... judging ^ethex a conclusion follows necessarily 

5. judging ^^liether a statement is specific enough 

6. jadging whethex a statement is actually the application 
o£ a certain principle 

7. judgica^ whether an observation statement is reliable 

8. judging whether an inductive conclusion is warranted 
9- judging whether the problem has been identified 

10. judging whether something is an assumption 

11. judging whether a definition is adequate 

12. judging whether a statement made by an alleged authority 
is acceptable. 
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These criteria could be used as valuable guidelines to the teacher 
who is developing critical thinking activities in the classroom. 
Brainstorming 

Brainstorming is a technique used to produce ideas related to 
a particular problem, topic or theme. it is an excellent tech- 
nique for strengthening imagination, flexibility, and discussion 
techniques. it is also a highly successful tool for problem 
solving that can be conveniently used in nearly every subject 
area and situation. 

All ideas should be recorded. If the "recorders "are writing 
ideas, two work better than one since the ideas sometimes come 
fast and heavy. A tape-recorder is a good backup device to make 
sure no ideas are missed. it is also good to put all ideas on 
the blackboard because then they are available for all to see. 

It is a good idea to gather all participants into a circle 
if possible, but normal classroom seating in rows will also be suit 
able* It is a good idea to announce the topic well before the 
actual brainstorming session to allow children to think about the 
topic a while before the brainstorming session, when the session 
begins the topic should be restated and children should be told 
the ground rules; 1) all ideas are accepted; don't evaluate; 
2) try to get as many ideas as possible; 3) be open to combina- 
tions of ideas; and \) don't be afraid' to give silly or wild ideas. 

participants should be allowed to express. their ideas as they 
come, but one at a time so that all ideas are recorded. ''Hitch- 
hiking*' is welcomed. That is, if one participant gleans an idea 
from another's idea, he/she should be allowed to give his/her new 
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^response immediately. Combining two or more responses is accept- 
able and encouraged. 

The secret to brainstorming is deferred judgment. This means 
that criticism is ruled out. All reponses are accepted and evalu- 
ation (good or bad) is withheld until later. Some teachers like 
to kf ep a bell or buzzer handy to use as a warning signal that 
someone is criticizing or evaluating. Freewheeling is also wel- 
comed. Wild, bizarre ideas are welcomed. 

In brainstorming, the emphasis should be on quantity. Quality 
implies evaluation, which comes after the brainstorming session. 
Quantity is important. The larger the number of ideas produced, 
the more likely that many of them will be useful ones. The ideas 
generated tend to get more original as the session continues. 
Common ideas will be generated at first, then participants begin 
to stretch their minds for unusual reponses as the more obvious 
responses are offered. 

After the session is over, members should be provided with a 
typed copy listing all the ideas generated. This can be used for 
further exploration, combination of ideas, and final selection of 
potentially useful ideas. Evaluation and selection of ideas to be 
implemented or developed should come from each member or from a 
select committee after the brainstorming session. It is often a 
good idea to have a postsession request for late ideas and thoughts. 
Then children can be assigned to project work groups to plan, ela- 
borate, develop, and implement the ideas. 

The topic for brainstorming should* cover the problem state- 
ment but be broad enough to allow for freedom of thought. For 
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example, when brainstorming for a unit on the family in social 
studies class, the question might be, *'what are all the ways 
families, could increase cohesiveness and togetherness?" For a ; 
unit on japan, the question might be, "what are all the things we 
would like to learn about Japan?" In both instances, the ideas 
generated would be used as the foundations for developing other 
learning activities. 

Brainstorming can be used in almost any area of the curriculum. 
Students can also be given problems in classroom planning and man- 
agement (how to solve a trying discipline problem, thincjs to be 
done in planning for a forthcoming field trip). in all instances 
brainstorming sessions should be followed by an evaluation session 
in which the best or most promising ideas are identified and plans - 
are made for individuals or small groups to work on developing, 
elaborating, and implementing / them. V 
Attribute Listing 

The combination or modification of old ideas, concepts, and 
principles into new and, novel ones is the basic premise behind ' 
creative thinking. Attribute listing is a technique that promotes 
a clearer view of the qualities, specifications, characteristics, 
limitations, and attributes of a problem to allow for easy change 
and the development of new ideas through the change. 

paper and pencil, chalkboard, transparency material, and an 
overhead projector are the main items of equipment needed. Attri- 
bute listing can be done by individual children or combined with 
informal brainstorming in group work* 

The teacher can begin an attribute listing group project by 
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defining the problem and writing it where it is readily visible to 
all the children. Then a chart such as appears in Figure 3-1 should 

be developed. in column form, three list^^^ should.,.b^^^^ In.-. 

the first column, the problem is broken down into parts or compo- 
nents. In column two, the characteristics or attributes of each 
part are listed. In column three, ideas for improvement, based 
on ideas generated in columns one and two, are written. 

After the ideas have been developed and listed they can be 
easily examined, discussed, and elaborated upon. If they pass 
the evaluator and receive approval from the group, the final step 
is implementation and resulting modification or solution of the 
problem. .^^ 

Attribute listing can be used as a springboard for stimulating : 
class discussions. The possibilities are endless. Social studies 
discussions, discussion of scientific principles and problems, char- 
acter studies and story writing and discussions, and problem solving 
are some suggested areas in which attribute listing can be us.ed. 

Attribute listing could take place in large class discussions, 
in small group work, or individually, one idea is to supply hand- 
outs with column one already filled in. Attribute listing is a 
useful technique for developing new ideas. 
Morphological Analysis 

This technique involves the analysis of two or three compo- 
nents, specifications, or characteristics common to a particular 
problem situation or object* while attribute listing focuses on 
the modification principle of creative thinking, morphological 
analysis focuses on the combination principle, combining old ideas 
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F.ig.ur.e^..3rl 

Problem: How To Improve The Playground^, 1 



Part or Characteristics or Ideas for 

Component Attribute Improvement 



1. 


The ground 
surface 


1. 


Grass 

Blacktop 

Concrete 


1. 


Need more grass 
Use artificial 
turf 


2. 


The placement 
of play equip- 
ment 


2. 


In rows 

Close together 


2. 


Vary placement 
Spread out 
Make game cvrea 


3. 


The baseball 
diamond 


3. 


At far corner 
On dirt area 


3. 


Put in grass 
Stationary bases 


4. 


The swings 


4. 


Very tall 
Metal chain 
Wooden seats 




Need small ones 
Belt seats better 


S. 


The water 
fountains 


5. 


One fountain 
Made of con- 
crete 


5. 


Need more foun- 
tains 

Needs steps 


6. 


The fence 
around it 


6. 


Very high 
Chain link 
Blocks vision 


6. 


Make it lower 
More open 
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Figure 3-2 

Problem: Improving the Classroom Environment 
Using Common Materials and Available Equipment 
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Let each 
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decorate 


tables for 
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boards 
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down 
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Plastic 


tions 





good acous- 
tic devices 
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to produce novel ideas, 

Morphological analysis involves the use of a grid system 
(See Figure 3-2). For easiest implementation of this technique, 
construct the grid with either two or three dimensions on a chalk- 
board or transparency and on individual handout sheets. 

Like attribute listing/ morphological analysis can be an. in- 
dividual thinking activity or combined with informal brainstorm- 
ing as a group activity. The following steps are to be used, along 
with Figure 3-2, as an illustration: 

1. write the p^xjhlem statement at t&e top of the matrix:, 
in Figure 3— 2 it is stated as foailows:: Improving the 
classroom ernd:ronment using comntotn materials and avail- 
able equipment. 

2. on the horizontal axis of the grid, list all of the 
types of things that are relevant to the problem. For 
example, one characteristic of the problem illustrated 
in Figure 3-2 is the parts of the classroom environment. 
Brainstorming may be used here to gather all of the 
varieties and types of a specific characteristic. 

3. On the vertical axis of the grid, repeat the same pro-- 
cedure using: another characteristic. ^ in Figure 3-2 
types of materials was used. 

Combine the two characteristics to fill the cells. Some 
cells cannot foe filled because they represent impossible 
combinations, othiers lead to good ideas. 
5. Evaluate the cell combinations and plan strategies for 

solution ot the problem or development of the new product. 
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Morphological analysis is a formal way of bringing ideas to- 
gether into combinations which might be useful in solving a prob- 
lem or improving some things or situations, it requires clear ex- 
planations from the teacher concerning what is expected from the 
children and how to do it. if the problem is really interesting . 
or relevant to the class, substantial interest and motivation will 
i>e generated. Morphologicaa analysis, when carried out well, can 
■ leadrtorsargniflcant ano useful solutions. Above all, the children 
ieaxn a successful technione for thinking and solving problems. 
Synec±±gs 

Xf.~l */ere an idea, how would i like to be formulated? Every- 
one has 3>:iayed such imagination games. The name of the game 'is 
synectics, and it was developed by William J. j. Gordon (Gordon, 
1961). Synectics is a creative thinking technique that utilizes 
analogies and metaphors to help the thinker analyze problems and 
form different viewpoints. 

No equipment is necessary, but it is a good idea to have paper 
or a chalkboard handy to record ideas. A group of people, a period 
of time free from other commitments, and a group leader are all that 
is necessary. 

Synectics is a process whereby analogies are used in problem 
analysis. There are three types of analogies popular for u ^e in 
synectics: 1) fantasy, ?) direct, and 3) personal. The use of 
fantasy analogies is the most common and is usually the lead-off 
in a synectics session. in .fantasy analogies children search for 
the ideal solutions to a problem, but their solutions can be as 
farfetched or unusual as possible. Solutions may be dreamed up 
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Figure 3-3 
Define the Problem 



Write a statement Have an authority 

of the problem. (teacher or guest 



speaker) give a demon- 

s t r a t i o n 6 r a nal ys is • 
of the problem 



Have an idea session 
to air obvious solu- 
tions and prevent 
thinkers from getting 
stuck on obvious 
solutions 



Redefinition 

Thinkers rewrite the 
Problem statement 
for clarification. 



Lead Off and Discussion 

Leader begins the dis- 
cussion anx3 analogy 
sessions; all analogies' 
are explored, ideas are 
recorded. 



Force Fit 

Recorded problem ideas 
and related situations 
are transferred to the 
original problem. 



Viewpoint 

This is the resulting solution or 
novel approach to the problem. 
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in fanciful, wfidimsical, even anim^ed ''Umensions.. Ufiae €eacher/may 
start off a session by asking the cchil ren to thinkroip the ideal 
solution for a problem involving irrovement of a heav^ piece of 
equipment on the playground. Analogies may be fantasized that in- 
clude tiny nymph-like creatures carrying tho equipmetrt skyward, 
use of elephants, or giant ballonns. These solut±3iaES are later 
forced into practical analysis for the design and sr;ILntion of 
problems. 

Another popular form of analogy is the direct analogy^. Using 
this technique, synectics group members are asked to find parallel 
problem situations in real life situations. For example, moving 
heavy ^-obje,cts may be paralleled in real life situations by animals 
transporting their young. Spacreships cairrying space exploration 
equipment would also be ^an example of '^h\c same probJaam situation 
in another setting. The main difference between fainibaLsy and direct 
analogy procedures is that fatnxtasy arralonics can be entirely fic- 
titious, whereas direct analogies must he actual parallels in real 
life to the problem. 

personal analogies brring :an element of: fantasy rn±o the synec- 
tics session by placing participants in the role of the problem 
itself. The thinker might begin by saying "if i were a heavy 
swing set on the playground and I wanted to move to another place 
on the playground, what could I do?" The sequence of events in a 
synectics session might follow those sho vn in Figure 3-3. The 
following narrative is a fictitious account of a synectics session. 

A fourth grade class is studying Lhc organization of the post 
office. They have learned that breakage and damage is a major 
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problem in the post office. The problem is written on the board 
as follows* How can heavy objects in the post office be moved with 
a minimum of manpower and maximum protectiion of the packages against 
damage? The class is taken on a field trip to the post office 
where they are told about the problems of package handling by 
postal workers. 

After the return to the classroom, each student is asked to 
rewrite the problem on the board. Then the class identifies ob- 
vious solutions to the problem and writes them on the blackboard. 
Next, synectics discussion groups are organized. Each group must 
be led by the teacher or aides. 

The leader begins with a fantasy analogy approach. Students 
are asked to imagine a situation in which packages are being moved, 
Af±er a period of* discussion, one student volunteers that the 
packages sprout arms and legs, and eyes and ears. The leader then 
asks for a forced combination of this analogy into the problem 
situation. The solution is then reexamined and it is suggested 
that- the packages be placed on individual carrying devices that have 
remote sensing equipment and are self-propelled to a pre-programmed 
area. 

Now, the leader asks for direct analogies, "What things move 
under their own direction and carry a heavy load?" Animals named 
are opossums and camels. A forced solution is then asked for be- 
tween these animals and the problem at hand. Students hypothesize 
a device that is operated by pulleys and runs overhead, carrying 
packages suspended by hooks or magnets. This idea came from the 
analogy of opossums, which carry their babies clinging to their 
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bellies. The idea of camels carrying weight between their humps is 
converted to mechanized carts with a large enclosed motor at each 
end, a carrying space between the motors, and a radar control syq« 
tem which directs the cart to a specified destination. 

Finally, the leader asks for personal analogies, students 
are assigned the role of packages and asked how they would like to 
be moved. The answers indicate concern for careful handling. one 
student shares a desire to float through the post office and settle 
gently at a destination. Another students asks to be moved with 
tender loving care. Forcing these ideas into the problem situation 
suggests that packages be allowed to float in a conveyor tank 
filled with foam packing pellets to appropriate stations in the 
post office. 

At the end of the synectics sessions the leader gives the 
results and they are recorded on the board. In a follow up session 
the ideas are reviewed and evaluated, and the class finishes the 
activity by writing recommendations for package handling improve- 
ment to the Postmaster General. 

Synectics is a fun way to involve students in imaginative 
discussions and come up with unusual and workable problem strate- 
gies. Any subject-related topic can be examined in small or 
large group discussions. Giving students an explanation of the 
method to be used and examples will help stimulate an effective 
synectics session. Through synectics children can learn valuable 
strategies for solving problems. 
Forced Relationships 

The technique of forcing relationships is a strengthening 
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activity which helps develop the ability to see unusual uses for 
things and the combination of id^as from different viewpoints. 
The technique has four major approaches which will be summarized 
below. These are listing techniques, catalog techniques, focused 
relationships, and arbitrary forced relationships. 
Listing Techniques 

In this technique the problem statement is presented to the 
thinkers • A list of unrelated objects is then presented, or gener- 
ated by the teacher or thinkers. This list has no relationship to 
the problem stated, and may in fact be produced before the intro- 
duction of the problem in order to' lessen the tendency to choose 
related objects. The thinker must take each object on the list in 
turn and associate it with the problem statement. The objects 
themselves do not need to be related. The relationship should be 
derived by a free associat method, that is, taking the first 
relationship that comes to mind* By doing this, judgment of the 
relationship is initially deferred. After all relationships have 
been recorded, the children go back through the list and evaluate 
the ideas for possible modification, development and implementation 
Evaluation of the responses should be recorded v^ith a + or - . A 
third run through the responses serves as a planning stage to begin 
development of the ideas. 

Here is an example of a forced relationship technique used to 

deal with the problem ^'Fighting on the Playground." 

List Freely Associated Responses 

+ magazine Take magazines to playground for 

diversion of f.ighters. 

+ grass If they must fight, grass is 

better than blacktop, so plant 
* 53 grass . 



oil oil shoes of the fighters so 

they can't stand up. 

shoe Make the fighters go barefoot 

in warm weather. Blacktop and 
gravel will hurt feet and pre- 
vent fighting. 

+ puzzles Give children puzzles to solve 

to calm them down, 

+ i-ce use ice cream to reward good 

behavior, 

+ typewriter Let children type to reward 

good behavior. 

catalog Techniques 

This technique is much like the listing technique. The 
problem is stated first. However, objects to be used in associa- 
tion with problem solutions are drawn randomly from a catalog. 
The catalog is opened at random and the child can use any object 
as seea there in creating a solution. The objects are then ~ 
forced to fit the problem statement. The same steps of evaluation 
development and implementation are then followed as in listing. 
Focused Relationships 

Focusing relationships follows the same lines as the catalog . 
or listing techniques. However, the relationship of the objects 
to the problem statement is not completely random or arbitrary. 
The objects which will be forced to the problem statement should 
be pre-selected and in some way be relevant to the problem. For 
example, in the problem "Fighting on the Playground," typewriter 
would not be selected as a forceable object, but grass and shoe 
might be. playground equipment, boxing gloves, rocks, and black- 
top would be relevant to the problem. As with the other tech- 
niques, the relationship of the objects to the problem is freely 



associated, one objecb at a time. Evaluation is held off until 
all of the relationships have been created. Then development 
and implementation of the ideas is undertaken. 
Arbitrary Forced Relationships 

Arbitrary forced relationships do not involve the use of a 
problem statement. All that is needed is a group of arbitrary 
words, objects, or ideas. Two objects are selected at random. and 
forced together. ideas that are produced using this technique 
can then be developed. One good method of presentation is to 
fill a fish bowl with objects written on folded sl^ps of paper. 
The thinker raust pull out two slips, read the names of the ob- 
jects, and force them together to create a novel idea. One 
published source for this technique is the Think Tank , developed 
by Savo Bojici. Think Tank is fully described in the Appendix 
of this book. 
Classroom Strategies 

These forced relationship techniques can be fun activities 
for the whole class, or very productive activities for individual 
students. They can be easily adapted for use in learning centers, 
and for seatwork activities between longer activities during the 
day. Here are some suggestions for using forced relationships 
techniques in classroom situations: 

1. provide catalogs for students to- draw objects from and 
a list of problems from which children may pick those 
which they Hind interesting or stimulating. 

2. _yse a Thin k Tank , fishbowl, or idea box in a corner of 

the room or make a bulletin board with an idea box. Dis- 
play students* ideas and forced relationships. 
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3. provide words in lists for students to associate with a 
problem. Have a competition between two groups of stu- 
dents using the same lists an,-.: two different problems. 

4. Let students brainstorm relevant ideas and objects for 
, a particular problem, and then force relationships be- 
tween their list and the problem. 

These techniques can be used in almost any problem situation, 
whether it is subject matter related, or related to other class- 
room activities. They provide excellent experience in associative 
thinking and help children become better creative thinkers anc- 
problem solvers. 
Summary 

These various methods and techniques for teaching creative 
thinking, problem solving, inquiry, an:! critical thinking can be 
incorporated into the regular classroom subject matter or they can 
be organized as separate experiences. if they are related to sub- 
ject matter, they will enhance both sub.iect matter learning and the 
acquisition of skills in creative thinking and problem solving. it 
is important to remember that in using any of these methods, the 
goal is not to solve problems as such. Rather it is to help child- 
ren develop their abilities to solve many kinds of problems in and 
out of school. 
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Chapter 4 

How To Get A Project Started In Your Classroom 

Now that you have had an opportunity to explore some of the 
methods and materials that are available for you to use in your 
classroom, you may be anxious to get started on a project of your 
own. Perhaps you have already been working on some activities 
for helping children think creatively, and have located some pro- 
mising new methods and materials to include. On the other hand, 
teaching for creative thinking and problem solving may represent 
a new direction that you are interested in trying out in your own 
teaching. Either way» by now you may be wandering how to get 
started. This Chapter should give you some useful ideas and sug- 
gestions. 

Five General Guidelines 

Your efforts at^. helping children become better creative think- 
ers and problem solvers will be more successful and more rewarding 
for you and your students if you approach your goal very systemat- 
ically. Five general guidelines for planning, conducting, and eval- 
uating your classroom project are: 

1) Know what creative thinking and problem solving are as 
processes and abilities . 

2) Determine what processes, skills, and content you want 
the students in your class to learn and develop* 

3) Create an atmosphere in your class in which creative 
learning can occur. 
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^) Use learning procedures involving many activities and 
products. 

5) Conduct a careful review and evaluation, not only of the 
students' learning, but of your own project and efforts, 
and plan revisions accordingly • 
This Chapter will also be concerned with instructional pack- 
ages (that is, with programs involving several lessons or units): ... 
for teaching creativity and problem solving. Five fundamental 
steps which you can use in developing materials will be discussed: 

1) Know the basic components of an instructional package or 
program. 

2) Analyze the content according to the creative, thinking 
and problem solving processes that are to be included and 
develop a content outline for the subject area to be in- 
cluded in the package. 

3) Search for and select creativity instructional materials, 
methods, and tasks to include. 

4) Assemble the learning package and try it out. 

5) Evaluate student and program performance'. 

Of course, there are many specific ideas arid sugg^ that 
will be useful to you in your efforts to implement these general 
guidelines. In this Chapter, these guidelines will be « discussed 
more specifically, as will some of the hazards and pitfalls you 
must be prepared to deal with during your project. 
1. Know what creative thinking and problem solving are as pro - 
cesses and abilities. c q 
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What are the components of the problem solving process? In 
order to teach students to think well, one must understand the 
process of problem solving. Sidney Parnes (196 7) defines five 
stages of the creative problem solving process: (1) fact finding, 
(2) problem finding, (3) idea finding, (U) solution finding, and 
(5) acceptance finding. 

Fact-finding -involves using all of the-^ information - available - 

about the problem; The problem solver must first examine all of 
the available information about his*, problem, much like Sherlock 
Holmes. Before a problem can be solved, it must first arise. The 
discovery of the problem is the first major step involved in prob- 
lem solving. 

Like a sleuth, the thinker murt become aware of all informa- 
tion that might help to define the problem. Once all information 
is collected, and the clues to the problem are laid out, the task 
of problem- finding and problem definition presents itself. In this 
stage, children are like a sponge. They absorb information about 
the components of the problem. When thoroughly saturated, they can 
evoke a broader restatement of the problem. By wringing. informa- 
tion out of the sponge and soaking it back up several times , child- 
ren can analyze each element in the problem, arrange and rearrange 
the problem statement, and define the objectives of the problem. 
Finally, the problem may be broken down into sub-problems, and each 
component of the sub-problems analyzed for available information. 

Once the problem has been adequately defined, and all informa- 
tion about the problem and the problem situation has been identified 
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the task turns to the generation of ideas and alternative solutions 
to the problem. Idea Finding is the generation and manipulation 
of ideas* Chapter 3 describes a number of methods and strategies 
that can be used to help produce responses in the idea-finding 
stage. Among these are brainstorming, checklisting, attribute 
listing, and morphological analysis. There are four major rules 
!that_apply J:p^ a whole concept of 

idea finding: 

1) Do not criticize or evaluate ideas produced. Ideas 
should be free-flowing and unhampered at this stage. 

2) The crazier, the better. Wild, imaginative ideas may 
become practical when forced into problem situations 
from a different viewpoint. The emergence of an unusual 
or bizarre idea may spark yet another and perhaps usable 
idea in fellow problem solvers. 

3) The more the merrier. Quantity of ideas is important in 
the idea finding stage . Quality of ideas is not consi- , 
dered at this point. The more ideas there are, the 
greater the base for evaluating and selectirig viable 
ideas becomes. 

H) Work with others in the combination of ideas. No one 
person's idea belongs to that person, all ideas at this 
stage are shared. Ideas that sprout from other ideas 
that have been suggested are fair game. 
After a considerable list of ideas has been formulated, the 
best and most practical or desirable idea to solve the problem 
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must be sought. Herein lies the basis of the Solution-Finding 
stage in problem solving. Solution finding is the evaluation of 
ideas produced in the idea-finding stage, and the manipulation of 
the best idea into a solution strategy. Now is the time for con- 
sideration and discussion of each idea that was produced. Criti- 
cism may indeed occur here, along with speculation and elaboration 
about possible ways to implement an idea. 

In the final analysis, the. best idea may often turn out to 
be an unconventional idea, or one that may involve radical change. 
The final step in the creative problem solving process becomes 
acceptance finding . This merely suggests that a final considera- 
tion be made of the solution in order to implement the idea into 
a solution strategy. 

Now you are. aware of the stages a problem solver goes through 
in dealing with a problem. It is also important to understand the 
thought processes involved in these stages. There are four basic 
abilities involved in creative thinking. These are fluency, flex- 
ibility, elaboration, and originality (Guilford, 1967). 

Fluency is a memory process. An individual gathers and stores 
information in his mind until it can be of use. The ability to re- 
call information so that it can be used in the solution of a prob- 
lem is a fluency process. Fluency can be observed in a class dis- 
cussion when a pupil offers many ideas on one topic, or produces 
several ideas for the implementation of another individual's idea. 
Fluency is an important aspect of any idea-generating component, 
A student who provides many responses in an idea-producing session 
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is illustrating fluency ability. 

Flexibility is the ability to switch from one train of thought 
to another. In problem solving and creativity, individuals must be 
able to see a wide variety of applications to a particular concept. 
Flexibility requires the ability to adapt to alternative new situa- 
tions and ideas. It also means not getting locked into particular 
or rigid ways of viewing the problem. Flexible thinkers can use 
information in a variety of ways. Flexibility can be observed in 
a class discussion when a pupil switches easily f rom' one topic -to ••- 
another and incorporates several alternatives to each problem pre- 
.sented. A student who gets stuck on one idea, or who cannot relate 
his ideas to other pupils* ideas, is not being flexible. Flexibil- 
ity is directly related to the problem solving processes. When you 
are defining a problem, you need to look for all of the possible 
alternatives which might be involved, If you get stuck on an alter 
native solution that is not the right definition, the best solution 
may never surface. 

Originality is the ability to produce new, unique, or unusual 
ideas. Original thinking welcomes the strange and bizarre. Often- 
times, unusual ideas are the combination of two old ideas in a new 
dimension. The invention of the water bed may have originated 
from someone's desire to float off to sleep. Originality can be 
strengthened in students. Practice in trying to be original, ac- 
ceptance of unusual ideas, and encouragement for students to go 
out on a limb and dream up kooky ideas are several ^approaches to 
the development of this important ability. 
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Elaboration is the ability to fill out an idea, to add details, 
and to build up groups of related ideas* Once an idea has been for- 
mulated, an individual must be able to bring it to fruition. Ela- 
boration is extremely important in the solution finding stage when ' 
ideas are being evaluated for implementation into solution strate- 
gies. Elaboration is also important in the fact-finding stage. 
Once you define an element of the problem, you must be able to^ 
clarify and elaborate on how it relates to the conditions of the 
problem. 

These basic processes that have been presented so far in the 
Chapter should be clearly understood before the teacher proceeds 
further in developing instructional material to teach creative . 
thinking and problem solving. 

2. Determine what, processes , skil ls, and content you w ant the 
students in your class to learn and develop . 
The important steps to remember in this. goal have to do with 
developing goal statements and instructional objectives. Planning 
goals and objectives is an important step in preparing instruction 
which will effectively foster creative thinking and problem sol- 
ving. The reason for this belief is quite simple: if you take 
the time to prepare goals and objectives, keeping deliberately in 
mind your intention of encx>uraging creativity, you will be more 
likely to include appropriate learning;;; activities and outcomes* 
You will be less likely to overlook or omit creative thinking 
abilities in your planning. And finally, you will find it easier 
to develop new ideas for creative learning activities in every 
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subject area. 

The development of objectives which contribute to your efforts 
to foster creative thinking takes into account the content (or sub- 
ject matter) that will be taught You should also deliberately 
consider the processes and abilities in creative thinking and prob- 
lem solving, however, and check to insure that you have written 
objectives which involve the use of those processes and abilities. 
Some examples of statements of objectives which involve creative 
thinking abilities and problem solving processes have been provided 
by Covington, Crutchfield, Davies, and Olton (1972) in the^'T^^ 
Guide for the Productive Thinking Program . Their summary of the 
skills of productive thinking includes being able to: 
Recognize puzzling facts 

Ask relevant, information-seeking questions 
Solve problems in new ways 
Generate ideas of high quality 
Evaluate ideas 

Achieve solutions to problems 
Objectives for teaching creative thinking and problem solving 
can be/both short and long range. Those illustrated above are 
long range objectives. Here are some examples of shorter range 
objectives: 

Able to think of many things that the children in the 
% story could do to escape from the giant. 

Able to think of various ways the tree branches could 
have been used to escape. 



A programmed text that will help develop good objective writing 
skills is: Kryspin, W. J. and Feldhusen, J. F. Writing Behavioral 
Objectives . Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Co., 1974. 
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Able to write a different ending for the story and to 
fill in details. 

Able to think of clever titles for the story. 
All of these objectives, which some authors call enabling 
objectives, if achieved, would contribute' to long range growth in 
creative ability. Through the formulation of short and long range 
objectives the teacher can specify which creative thinking and 
problem solving abilities and processes are to be taught. 

3 > Create an environment in your class in which creative learning 

> 

can occur . ^ • ■• - ; 

No amount of careful preplanning can reduce the importance of 
the classroom climate and what happens in the classroom when the 
project actually begins. Every teacher has doubtlessly known the 
experience of the very carefully planned lesson that falls flat on 
its face. Fortunately, there are many things you can do to help 
prevent the fates from determining the success of your project in 
the classroom. 

Warm-up . Before beginning a lesson or activity the teacher 
should attempt to "warm up" the class. Even the greatest lesson 
plan will not be effective unless it includes some strategy for 
establishing a receptive psychological set among the students. 
One effective way of accomplishing this is by using open-ended 
questions which arouse interest or stimulate curiosity. Another 
is to talk with the children to determine what they already know 
or think about the forthcoming topic. Still another effective 
approach is to utilize a puzzling phenomenon or problem to stimu- 
late the students to ask their own questions. Many teachers give 
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thought to asking different questions, but never think of the pos- 
sibility of beginning instruction with spontaneous student ques* 
tions (cf,, Torrance £ Myers, 1971), 

Physical arrangements > One important way of establishing a 
classroom atmosphere for creative learning is through careful 
attention to the physical arrangements of the classroom. For 
example, to use buzz groups effectively, it is necessary to seat 
small groups of students in circles. In some cases it might be 
helpful to push the desks aside and have the students sit on the 
floor. A brainstorming group can be as large as eight to ten 
students, while other kinds of group discussions, presentations, 
and demonstration projects may be best suited for an entire class. 

If you are using an individualized approach in your project ^ 
you will probably also discover that you need to designate various 
parts of your classroom (or even other nearby rooms if they are 
available) for a number of individual and group activities through- 
out the day. If your room is large enough, you may well find it 
useful to use moveable dividers, portable chalk or bulletin boards ^ 
tables, or even home-made wooden or cardboard dividers to partition 
the room off into various activity areas. It is also worthwhile 
to include a special area for quiet relaxation and thinking; crea- 
tive ideas often require a quiet period of time for "incubation." 

Ph ysical activi ty and p roductive noise . You must also keep 
in mind that many creative learning activities involve a greater 
degree of physical activity and discussion among students than are 
required by more traditional activities (particularly of the "seat 
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work" variety). In your effort to develop a supportive environ- 
ment for creative learning, don't work against your own purposes 
by being too rigid about movement, activity, and noise. There is 
an important difference, which you can soon learn to distinguish, 
between disruptive behavior and the "productive noise" and activ- 
ity of children busily involved in tracking down new ideas and 
solutions to problems. 

A stimulating classroom is filled with resources . There are 
things to explore, read, study^ and examine. There are many things 
on bulletin boards. There are places to relax and talk. The 
teacher encourages children to talk, to move about, to share ideas* 
The children do not drift aimlessly. There is no chaos. There is 
much active pursuit of learning activities. But the atmosphere is 
relaxed and pleasant. In such a room creativity and problem sol- 
ving can flourish. 

Deferred Judgment . In Chapter 3, in relation to brainstorming, 
you read about the principle of "deferred judgment." This is also 
an important principle for the teacher to remember in working to 
establish a creative learning environment. 

Premature and hasty teacher evaluation can destroy a child's 
first efforts at creativity or problem solving. Creativity and 
problem solving are risky ventures. There are many blind alleys, 
false starts, failures and frustrations. But children must learn 
to take the risks. This means that teachers must be slow to crit- 
icize. They should offer guidance, direction, and praise for any 
successes. They should also help students to learn and practice 
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the deferred judgment principle among themselves, to avoid harsh 
criticism of each other's efforts. Children should also be en-, 
couraged to evaluate their own work, and given opportunities tp 
learn how to do it, rather than being totally dependent on the 
teacher for evaluation. 

Learning a facilitative role . When teachers first begin to 
consider the effects of increased student participation in planning, 
greater student independence in learning activities, and application 
of the principle of deferred judgment, it is easy for some misunder- 
standings to occur* Quite frequently, for example, an atmosphere 
for creative learning is confused with a totally '^unstructured" or 
permissive atino:':'.phere . Try to avoid the term permissive, because 
it is extremely value-laden and open to too many interpretations. 
Creative learning does place a great emphasis upon the active role 
of the learner in managing and directing learning activities in- 
dependently. In many of the arrangements you develop to foster 
creativity, children will be somewhat noisier and more active 
physically than in traditional, self-contained, teacher-centered 
classrooms. But that does not mean that creative learning leads 
to children running around, screaming, shouting, or swinging from 
the light fixtures. Nor does it imply that learning is overlooked. 
Children involved in creative activities will not only be working 
toward important goals and objectives, but will be less likely to 
resort to aggressive or disruptive behavior. 

Of course , the teacher must maintain control over the class, 
but a low authority profile will have the most beneficial results. 
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The teacher must act as a guide or facilitator when using creative 
methods* This means that the methods are student centered and 
not teacher centered* While relaxing control may be difficult, 
it is usually an essential ingredient in getting children to think 
for themselves. At first, tha students may not be productive, but 
with encouragement, patience, and support they will make gains. 

If the students feel they can rely on your constant support 
and encouragement they will not be frightened or anxious to give 
a response that may not be a popular one. When students are able 
to give responses that are unpopular and infrequently given by the 
other students, or even funny or ridiculous, they are more likely 
to think creatively. It is the teacher's responsibility to be 
accepting of the student's responses, to provide encouragement and 
i^einf orcement for all ideas, and to reduce or eliminate the criti- 
cism of the other class members. In fact, it is better to allow 
the humor and fun to flow, since this usually accompanies creative 
ideas. You can help the class most by laughing along with them. 
This will serve to reinforce the students for their original and 
flexible thinking and show that you are really serious about en- 
couraging creative thinking. 

The teacher must be very open and receptive to the ideas of 
all students. The teacher should not show strong approval of some 
children's productions while showing disapproval of others that 
seem silly, funny or unusual. Both quantity and quality of out- 
put will increase when evaluation is eliminated or at least post- 
poned. This contributes to the supportive atmosphere that the 
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teacher should try to foster, and reduces the fear and anxiety 
that reduces creative thinking and problem solving in young child- 
ren. The children must also learn to express appreciation or 
enjoyment of each others' work while avoiding criticism, ridicule 
or sarcasm. The general classroom atmosphere should foster cooper 
ative effort while allowing each child to think independently. 
The student must feel free to take risks in front of the other 
students and the teacher, and to express unusual, unique, or dif- 
ferent ideas, without fear of ridicul'j. If students are embar- 
rassed or punished for what they say or do, it is not likely that 
they will make future attempts at thinking and presenting their 
ideas to classmates. 

Finally, when you are attempting to establish a favorable 
atmosphere for creative thinking and problem-solving, you must 
learn to develop a great deal of patience. You must be able to 
restrain yourself from "squelching'' the child who is a constant 
source of new ideas. But, by the same token, you must also learn 
not to inhibit the efforts of students who are slower in getting 
started. They should also have encouragement , support, and ade- 
quate time for thinking about a problem. 

Use learning procedures involving many activities and products 
After your efforts in planning many and varied activities and 
procedures to he]p students engage in creative thinking and problem 
solving, and in developing a facilitate. ve atmosphere, thers comes 
the time when teaching actually starts. Now your challenge is to 
work with your pupils in ways that will promote the successful 
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attainment of your goals. You will have to work quite regularly 
at niolntaining the classroom environment and helping students 
employ many different abilities and skills in learning. While 
this may be a challenge, especially in working with children who 
have never encountered such efforts before, it is usually very 
exciting and satisfying for teachers and pupils alike. 

There are some things you must be careful to remember, how- 
ever. First of all^ strive to find new and diverse ways for stu- 
dents to express themselves and demonstrate what they are learning. 
Too often it is easy to restrict ourselves to tests and written 
reports, although there are many other things pupils can do. You 
may plan specific alternatives, or allow the students to partici- 
pate in designing them. Some other products to consider using in 
your class include: songs and music; murals, sculptures, or 
paintings; movement and physical expressions; community or school 
service projects; and creation and production of original poetry 
and drama. You will find it valuable to encourage students to 
try their hand at expressing themselves in many different ways 
during a school year. 

Creativity and problem solving projects can easily be inte- 
gx.ated into the daily classroom routine either as a part of a 
particular subject area or independently. Many teachers set aside 
some special time during each day for students to work on their 
projects as a class, in small groups, or as individuals. If a 
special time is set aside,- you may find it easier to establish 
a creative atmosphere in the classroom during that period. How- 
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eveP) creativity and problem solving instructional materials can 
usually fit into any subject area that would normally be taught 
during the day* Many of the materials and methods described in 
the appendix were specifically designed to be used as a part of 
the regular curriculum. Thus the Purdue Creative Thinking Program 
was designed to be used in social studies. Many of the materials 
are designed for use in language arts and some for use in mathe- 
matics and science. When used in this way the materials have dual 
benefits in that they not only aid in the development of some spe- 
cific skill or knowledge but they also help to develop creativity 
or problem solving in students. 

As you attempt to utilize a variety of learning activities 
and employ different methods of facilitating creative thinking 
(such as those reviewed in Chapter 3), you will also find it use- 
ful to vary the size of work groups within the class. A useful 
technique, especially in conjunction with some of the methods in 
Chapter 3, is to break the class down into small groups. Usually 
groups of three to six students will be effective, although the 
< best small group size is probably four. Brainstorming may be con- 
ducted with groups as large as eight to ten. It is useful to begin 
by demonstrating the method to the class as a whole, using a simple 
problem that will be easy for all students to follow. In this way 
you can be fairly certain that the class members understand the 
method. Then assign each group to a designated area in the class- 
room. Whether you use desks (if they are movable) or not, always 
have the students face each other in small clusters to facilitate 
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communication and prevent the room from becoming too noisy. Spread 
the groups apart as far as possible, and even to other rooms if 
space and supervision are available. 

Tlie use of small groups gives you and the students many ad- 
vantages for creative thinking and problem solving activities. It- 
reduces the fear and anxiety that may be associated with speaking 
in front of the whole class. Students are more likely to offer 
contributions when they are in a small, personal, closely seated 
group of people. Furthermore, the reduced number of students al- 
lows more time for each of the students to be presenting ideas, 
since each person in the group can talk more often than when the 
whole class is together. This may be especially helpful for stu- 
dents who siieak infrequently or not at all. Small groups also 
allow students to proceed independently without supervision since 
the teacher can only visit with one group at a time. Small groups 
can also work at their own pace, going as slow or as fast as is 
appropriate for the group members . 

Interaction within small groups is also likely to occur at a 
more rapid rate than in a large group. It is characteristic of 
many of the creativity methods to require a constant exchange of 
ideas , questions , and suggestions . In a , l.arge. group this e 
may be severely limited because only one person can speak at a 
time. In the small group, however, exchange can be much more 
frequent and more children can be involved. 

After small groups have worked for some suitable time, the 
children can be brought together again as a whole class to report 
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their findings. One class member from each group might report 
about the group's progress and ideas, with a follow-up discussion 
of the problem by the entire class. 

You should also employ a variety of instructional techniques* 
Many teachers are already using large and small group discussion, 
some creative thinking techniques (such as brainstorming) a wide 
variety of films and other media, and individualized instructional 
efforts such as learning centers or learning stations* These can 
all contribute effectively to creative thinking, problem solving* 
and inquiry by students. You may find it particularly useful, 
however, to uses a contract or learning agreement approach to help 
students learn to use instructional resources on their own. 
S« Conduct a careful review and evaluation, not only of the stu ^ 

dents' learning, but of your own project and efforts, and plan 

revisions accordingly * 
Your first concern in evaluation will probably be to seek 
effective ways of assessing the students' performance, and it is 
certainly necessary to do this. Creative learning does not imply 
that any concern for evaluation is dismissed. . Although it is im- 
portant to learn to defer judgment, there must come a time when 
you get down to the process of making decis:.ons and assessing,^ the 
quality of ideas and solutions. In relation to evaluatioji of the 
students, there are thr'?'^ specific suggestions you should consider. 
First, learn to define and use new sources of ^'evidence'* in your 
evaluation. Do not feel constrained to evaluation using paper and 
pencil test scores and reports. By adopting a broad definition of 
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evaluation, the questions you are striving to answer are: ''Has 
the student reached the goal? How well has the job been done? 
What kinds of data do I have to support the decision?'' Be alert, 
therefore, for any kinds of data to document the attainment of 
the goals and objectives by the students. Second, learn to use 
criterion-referenced evaluation, not just norm-referenced. It is 
not always necessary to compare students with each other. In 
creative learning outcomes, it may frequently be much more appro- 
priate to assess the change or progress made by the learner from 
one time to another, or to examine the success of the learner's 
efforts in relation to the specific goals that were defined. 
Third, the evaluation of creative learning and problem solving 
should increasingly be conducted the learner . It may be use- 
ful to begin with teacher-pupil conferences, daily planning and 
evaluation meetings with the entire class at the beginning and 
end of the school day. You can work with the class, to assist 
them in learning how to develop and apply standards or criteria 
of evaluation. Then, as they become more confident, you can 
introduce peer evaluation, which can easily be related to small 
group activities, and individual self -evaluation procedures. Of 

course, self-evaluation should not be something that the pupils 

do, only to have the results ignored by the teacher. When you 
employ self-evaluation activities, you must insure that the results 
are actually used . 

One of the best sources of evaluation is the project activi- 
ties which students carry out. Some teachers think of evaluation 
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as something which is done with tests after the learning activities. 
However, evaluation can often be more effective if it focuses on 
the ongoing practice activities such as writing and drawing and 
provides feedback to students for improvement of their work. 

You should also be concerned with evaluating your entire pro- 
ject. You may find it valuable to do this on a day-to-day basis, 
and not just at the completion of the entire project* Again, you 
should begin by going back to the general goals of the project: 
Why did you begin the project initially? What were you hoping to 
accomplish? Then, for each of your responses to these question??- 
ask yourself, '*What kind of evidence would indicate whether or 
not that has actually happened?'' For example, if one of your 
goals had been to foster fluency, flexibility, and originality 
among your students, how would you evaluate your project on that 
basis? Probably, you would want to ask, "What evidence is there 
that any of the students are getting more ideas, more different 
kinds of ideas, or more unusual and unique ideas?" Once you can 
determine the criteria, it should be easy to identify instances 
or situations which will give you the evidence you need. For ex- 
ample, how many places of instances during a typical school day 
can you identify in which you would have a chance to observe your 
students* ability to think of . many ideas, their ability to look 
at a problem in many different way^ , or their ability to create 
unique ideas? In classes, on the playground or in the lunchroom, 
in conversations with other teachers, through parent conferences-- 
there are many possible sources you could use to gather data. 
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In designing evaluation measures for students, you should em- 
ploy creative thinking and problem solving tasks comparable to the 
practice activities used during instruction. Tests of creativity 
and problem solving are rarely true-false or multiple choice. They 
are realistic tasks. 

An important aspect of evaluation, which you should also remem- 
ber, is that one purpose of evaluation is to provide you with a 
basis for systematic revision of the program. Thus, after you have 
collected the evidence to evaluate your project, don't just use it 
to say, ''It worked," or "It didn't work very well'' and then drop it 
at that. Instead, seek to probe the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program, and try to look specifically at each factor thus 
identified. How can ycu improve the strengths? What can be done 
to revise the weaknesses? What new ideas should be incorporated? 

If you develop your project with an open mind, work steadily 
at planning and implementing a program, give serious consideration 
to many factors (such as those discussed in thes 3 guidelines), and 
evaluate your program thf.^roughly and honestly, it should be an 
extremely valuable professional experience for you, and an exciting 
and worthwhile learning experience for your students. 

Some Things To Watch Out For 

Almost inevitably, no matter how careful your planning and 

attention to the basic guidelines, things can go wrong and problems 

can develop (calling to mind the old 'principle' that, "If anything 

can poss-^'bly go wrong, it will"). These guidelines cannot protect 

you from those problems and aggravations that can accompany any 
« 
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approach to instruction. But there are some things that you can 
at least be warned about, in the hope that forewarned will be 
forearmed. 

First of all, don't give up when your first efforts are rough 
around the edges. Give yourself a fair chance to grow and to de- 
velop your own creative abilities. Too many times educational pro- 
jects are dropped prematurely, with the first signs of difficulty, 
only later to have someone say, **0h yes, I did try that once, and 
it wasn't any good." You must not be overcome with the frustra- 
tion of a first attempt, but remember that with more experience, 
success will be easier to attain. 

Second, creative thinking and problem solving, like any other 
educational concerns, can be handled in such a way as to become 
dull, boring routines. Your students will need variety, and there 
will be pressure upon you to create new ideas, and to keep on 
creating. Creative learning is not a venture for the teacher who 
wants to build a neat little package to use the same way, day in 
and day out. You will have to be prepared to work very hard to 
be flexible and original yourself. 

Third, you will have to be ready to accept and respond to a 
variety of original ideas from your pupils. You won't have the 
cushion of the right answers in the teacher's guide to fall back 
upon* There will be times when you will have to say, "I don't 
know/* and these occasions can be threatening to some teachers. 

Fourth, you will have to deal with many more variations in 
time and daily schedules. CreaLive thinking and problem-solving 
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do take time, Individualiise'ci learning means that many children 
will be pursuing many different projects and activities throughout 
the day. At first, this may seem like chaos, ^ but as you become 
more confident of the learner's efforts and your own organization, 
it will become much easier for you to tolerate* 

Fifth, you must be prepared to create and maintain a constantly 
changing and growing pool of resources for learning. It won't do 
to put the goblins and witches up on the bulletin board in October 
and leave them there until the turkeys go up at the end of November, 
Nor will the reading table be adequately stocked with a few old 
books to last the year. There must be many different resources, 
and you will have to work hard to see that they are up-to-date and 
well suited to the changing interests and activities of the students 

Sixth, you may find that some of the traditional behaviors of 
teaching are difficult to change, particularly those which involve 
evaluation. When you look at someone's work, there may often be 
a persistent tendency to say, **Well, here's what you should do to 
correct this and that,..'* or "Let's see, this word is spelled 
wrong, and that idea isn't clear." It is difficult to learn to 
defer judgment, even when you know that eventually evaluation will 
occur. This will be a challenge to your own creative ability. 

Seventh, it may be difficult at first to keep in mind that 
every child has the potential for creative thinking and problem 
solving. The concern is not merely with a few children who dis- 
play exceptional creative talent but with providing opportunities 
for every child to develop these abilities and skills. 
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Eighth, some creative thinking activities may be viewed by 
children as sex typed. Creative dance 5 art, and poetry are viewed 
by some boys as girlish activities while mechanics, science, and 
sports are viewed by some girls as boy-type activities. Special 
efforts are needed by the teacher to overcome these sex-oriented 
responses. Above all, every creative and problem solving activity 
should be experienced by both boys and girls. If the experience 
is rewarding, most of the problems will be overcome 'or at least 
alleviated. 

Ninth, creativity and problem solving methods and materials 
will demand a higher level of creative preparation from the teacher 
than traditional methods and materials. You will not be able 
simply to ^'follow the manual." More creative effort is needed to 
plan lessons, find materials, and guide ongoing: learning activities. 

Finally, you must make some decisions about your own values 
and commitments. You will be able to be most successful if you 
are concerned with fostering intellectual and personal growth in 
the individual child. You cannot view your job as mechanically 
"facing the little monsters every day" to get a paycheck if you 
are going to be successful in fostering creative learning, in- 
qiuvy, and problem solving. 

Using Your Own Instructional Packages 
Many teachers are very actively* involved in developing in- 
dividualized or self-instructional learning packages for their 
students. These packages may utilize books, films, filmstrips, 
activities, or worksheets from a variety of published sources. 
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or they may depend upon teacher-created materials. These projects 
are named in a variety of ways: Learning Centers, Learning Sta- 
tions, modules or mini-courses. Learning Packages, and many others. 
While they are quite useful in teaching basic subject matter, it 
is also important to recognize that they can be used to teach 
creativity and problem solving. The teacher can do, this in several 
ways. First of all, you can incorporate into your student learning 
packages some of the published materials reviewed in the Appendix. 
Second, if your package utilizes material you have previously 
developed, or other published material specifically concerned 
only with the subject matter, you can use the methods reviewed in 
Chapter 3 to develop supplementary creativity c;nd problem solving 
activities and exercises for your students. Finally, if you feel 
very ambitious, you can build upon the ideas in the Appendix, the 
methods in Chapter 3, and the five guidelines below and create your 
own instructional package to teach creativity and problem solving. 
1* Know the basic components of an instructional package or program 

Two models will be presented and illustrated in this section. 
These models of instruction deal primarily with the orga:iization 
and planning involved in the production of instructional material 
packages. 

The first model is a basic model of instruction (Glaser, 1962). 
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Planning instructional objectives is necessary for you to 
determine what you wish to have the children learn j and to commun- 
icate that information to them, as well as incorporate it into 
your learning package. This can be- effectively accomplished by 
writing instructional objectives. 

Assess entering behavior ^ In order to provide instruction 
for children that takes into account their individual needs and 
learning capabilities, it is necessary to determine their entering 
levels of ability. If you find that the children are not ready for 
your instruction, or have already passed the point at which your 
instruction was to begin, instructional objectives may need to be 
reevaluated and planned. 

Plan and implement instructional procedures . Once you have 
determined what you are going to teach the children, and they are 
prepared for the instruction, instructional procedures can be 
planned and implemented. Instructional procedures may take on a 
variety of forms from the lecture, to varied group activities, to 
individual work. Media and resource material should be considered 
during this stage along with provisions for learning center activ- . 
ities, field trips, special projects, and special activities. 

Assesq performance . After you have completed all of the 
learning activities, you should evaluate both your children and 
the program of instruction. This may provide for changes in fur- 
ther implementation of the instructional program, and it will also 
help you to analyze whether your children learned what was origin- 
ally provided for in the instructional objectives. 
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Once these basic parts of an instructional model are under- 
stood, the actual structure of instructional materials can be 
examined* One widely used form is the Learning Package (LP). A 
LP is a totally individualized mode of instruction. It provides 
for children's individual learning rate, and for the different 
.^ability levels that may abound within a group of children. A 
LP provides a wrking outline that tells the student what he is 
expected to accomplish, describes materials and activities that 
will help meel objectives, and provides for self-testing and 
evaluation of achievement. These are the basic components of a 
Learning Package: 

(1) Rationale 

(2) Objectives 

(3) Self-Tests (over objectives). These may be in other form 
than conventional paper and pencil tests. 

(4) Assignments. All assignments should be designed to help 
children accomplish the objectives. These may be in 
many and varied forms. Listed below are just a few 
examples of kinds of activities that may be used. 

(A) Optional or taped lectures 

(B) Information sheots 

(C) Resources and guidance in usin.? resources 

(D ) Experimentation 

(E) Media (filmstrips, video-tape films and film loops, 
slides and transparencies ) 

(F) Discussion sessions, simulated activities, and 
other small group activities 
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(5) Evaluation. Evaluation may be in the form of an activity 
test, or assignment. Self-supplied feedback from activ- 
ities or experiments may suffice. Teacher conferences 
about student performance are a good idea. 
Having reviewed some of the fundamental principles of creativ- 
ity thinking, problem solving 5 and instruction, you are now ready 
to begin creating an instructional package. 

2. Develop a content outline fdr the subject area to be included 
in the package > 

Many advocates of behavioral objectives insist that teachers 
begin work in developing a unit of instruction by writing the ob- 
jectives. A better way to begin is by preparing a subject matter 
or content outline. The outline will not be used as a lecture 
guide, but will be used to develop objectives which focus on spe- 
cific abilities to be taught through the topics in the content 
outline . 

In a social studies class, the teacher might, for example, 
develop a content or subject matter outline as follows: 
The Family 

(A) Types of family structure 

(B) The economics of family life 

(C) Families and politics 

(D) Evolution of family structure 

(E) Current trends in family life 

Under each of these headings the teacher would also be likely to 
identify subtopics to be taught. 

After you have prepared the general content outline, you 
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should consider the creative thinking and problem solving skills 
you intend to emphasize in the package. You may also want to in- 
clude other processes, such as "knowledge," "application," "analy- 
sis," and "evaluation." 

An easy way to begin this task is by using a sheet of news- 
print or otrier over-size, plain paper. Enter your content outline 
at the left side of the page, from top to bottom (i.e., as the first 
column), leaving two inches or so at the top for column headings. 
Next, horizontally across the top of the page, enter the thinking 
skills or processes you want to be certain to include.- As a sug- 
gestion, consider these categories for the thinking skills: infor - 
mation , application , fluency , flexibility , originality , elaboration, 
problem finding, hypothesis testing , and evaluation. (See Figure 

Complete the lines on the chart, as— shown in the figure, to 
partition off distinctly each of the boxes or "cells" on the chart. 

Now examine carefully each box in the chart. Ask yourself, 
"Will this instructional package attempt to teach the learner th,.s 
part of the content, using this thinking skill?" Net every topic 
in the content outline will necessarily have to be included under 
every thinking skill, of course. Make a small check in each box 
you plan to incorporate into the package (sample boxes have been 
checked in Figure 4-1 to illustrate this step). 

Look at each of the boxes you have checked, one at a time. 

If you have checked a box which indicates a particular topic, your 

package should include something for the student to learn using 
that particular thinking process or skill. Thus, for each such 
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Figure 1-1 
Instructional Package Planrir.ff Chart 
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box, there should be one or more instructional objectives. 

For example, for the first topic, you checked the fluency box. 
That means that the student will use this package to generate 
ideas about types of families. Here is an illustrative objective: 
To be able to think of many different basic types of families. 
For the topic "Families and polities'' you checked originality. 
Here is an illustrative objective: Think of several unusual ways 
families might become involved in politics. For the topic "Evolu- 
tion of the family" you checked problem finding. Here is an illus- 
trative objective: Given a description of Eskimo family life, be 
able to identify problems faced by the family. Next, for the B 
topic, you also checked "application." This implies that you ex- 
pect the student to learn to apply the information in this topic 
to o''-'^er problems. Here is an example: To be able to plan a 
family budget. 

The result of this will be that you will prepare a set of 
objectives in which the content and the thinking skills are planned. 
Note that this is merely a planning device; it does not impose upon 
you any sequence in which the student will study the material, but 
merely maps out in a systematic way the content and thinking skills 
that will be covered in the package. 

Once the objectives have been formulated it is desirable to 
consider and possibly develop the evaluation procedures which will 
be used. Knowing how the children will be evaluated can provide 
valuable guidance to the' teacher in later steps of developing a 
Learning Package. It can also be useful to administer some of 
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the evaluation procedures immediately to determine exactly how 
much the children already know. This can keep you from '^bringing 
coals to Newcastle" and help you determine a good starting level 
for the class. 

3> Search for and select creativity instructional materials » 
methods^ and tasks to include . 
When you are developing an instructional packet , it is not 
necessary that every part of the packet be originally prepared for 
that purpose. You can use existing published resources very ef- 
fectively. You should search for useful resources before you 
actually begin planning procedures and specific student learning 
activities. Look for books , articles , worksheets , problem sets, 
and exercises that can be used or easily adapted to relate to the 
objectives you have planned. There may also be published se].f- 
instructional programs, tapes, films , slides, filmstrips, models, 
demonstration kits, and other supplementary material that will be 
useful and save you the time and expense of having to develop 
your own. Some of these resources may be incorporated into your 
packet with only minimum change; others may require modification, 
excerpting, and the development of study guides to tell students 
how to. use them. The reviews of material in the Appendix may be 
quite valuable to you in locating material which will not only be 
suited to the subject area in which you are workings but also be- 
cause of their specific emphasis on creative thinking and problem 
solving. If the material is already available, it is a good idea 
to have it close at hand while you are working on the development 
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of your packet. 

Another step that will be useful to take before you actually 
">egin to design specific learning activities for your packet is to 
review several techniques for promoting creative thinking that 
might be used in your packet. These techniques may provide you 
with useful ideas for designing learning activities, for individ- 
uals, small groups, or large groups. The methods and techniques 
reviewed in Chapter 3 provide a number of specific techniques to 
consider. 

Another source of good ideas to review before you start to 
plan learning activities are tasks that have been used frequently 
in creativity research and training studies to foster children's 
creative thinking abilities. A summary of the tasks that may be 
useful to you is presented in Figure 4-2 (a, b, c). These tasks 
have been derived from a large number of research studies and 
training programs. The type of creative thinking ability that is 
strengthened or exercised is written across the top of the figure. 
Three processes are examined: (1) Problem awareness and informa- 
tion gathering; (2) idea production and hypothesis formation; and 
(3) evaluation and hypothesis testing. Categories of task types 
are listed' on the left side of the page. Corresponding examples 
for particular task types are listed across from the appropriate 
task on the left side of the page. 
4. Assemble the learning package and try it out . 

Next, you should give careful thought to the actual procedures 
for using the package in the classroom. What materials will each 
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Figure H-2a 

Problem Awareness and Information Gathering. Sensitivity and 

awareness to problems. The di^^-covery of problem situations and 

Jit 

problem definitions. 

Type of Task Examples of Task Activities 

Improvement 1. Product improvement. How could 

you make this product better? 

2 r Situation improvement . How ^ 

Could you change this situation, 
environmental improvement, etc.? 



"What If" 
Situations 



Just Suppose imagination activ- 
ities. Story completion activ- 
ities. Prediction of conse- 
quences . 



Observation 
Activities 



1- Finding camouflaged or hidden 
figures. Scrambled word games , 
word finding puzzles. 

2* Clue finding.,^ information hunt- 
ing in stories . 

3.: Problem definition. Defining 
" a problem from a mass of in- 
formation . 



Questioning 
and Speculation 



Speculating on what is occurring 
in a picture or part of a story, 

V/riting newspaper headlines and 
story titles for pictures. 

Completing pictures and designs 
from abstract or symbol line 
beginnings . 

Solving riddles and puzzles. 
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Figure 2b 

Idea Production and Formation of Hypothesis: Thinking up ideas, 
finding ideas from available information and constructing hypothe- 
sis for problem solutions. 



Type of Task 



Examples of Task Activities 



Ideational 
Fluency 



2 

3, 



Thinking up unusual uses tor things, 
, writing as much as possible about absurd 
topics . 

Writing similies, synonyms and antonyms 
for words and phrases. 

Writing lists of words with pre-specif ied 
prefixes or suffixes. 

Categorizing* List all of* the things 
you can think of that are cylindrical 
in shape. 



Flexibility 



1. Find a variety of uses for common objects. 

2. Make several drawings fromi line beginnings 
Design symbols for words or ideas. 

3. Indicate subtle changes in phraseology, 

f igural drawings , or visual demonstrations , 
(Fi the figure that is different, where 
die i.o change occur, etc.) 

4. Find several solutions to physical puz- 
zles (match stick puzzles, block puzzles, 
word puzzles . ) 

5. Story problems. V/hat endings might 
this story have, etc.? 



Improvement 



1. Product improvement. How could you make 
this product better? 

2. Situation Improvement. How could you 
change this situation, environmental 
improvement , etc . ? 



"What If 
Situations" 



1. Just Suppose imagination activities. 

Story completion activities. Prediction 
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Figure U-2c 

Evaluation and Hypothesis Testing: Making judgments about ideas 
and hypothesis previously formulated. Experimenting to test ideas. 
Generalizing consequences and results. Improving viable ideas, 
and checking hypothesis against the facts. 



Type of Task 
Elaboration 



Examples of Task Activities 

1. Adding details to drawings, 
designs, stories, or ideas. 

2. Filling in outlines. 



Associational 
Fluency 



VJriting synonyms and antonyms 
for words . 

Producing lists of words that 
are associated with other words, 



'•What If" 
Situations 



Just suppose imagination activ- 
ities. Story completion activ- 
ities. Prediction of conse- 
quences . 



Experimentation 1. Manipulation of facts and actual 

trial of hypothesis through 
physical experimentation , 
simulated activities and games, 
role playing, etc. 
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Child receive? How will they be distributed? What kinds of pro- 
ducts will be called for, and how will the child be expected to 
demonstrate completion of the activities for any of the objectives 
How will the children's work be reviewed and evaluated? 

In general, as you develop your package, try to include a ' 
variety of activities^ so that children may use different skills 
dar:*^g a unit of study and complete several different kinds of 
products. Providing a variety of experiences, along with a blend 
of individual and group work, will help sustain the students' 
curiosity and interest. When testing is necessary, you can often 
arrange for it to be done individually by the children as they 
are ready. -Frequently, children can take and score their own 
quizzes ♦ You should also plan systematic "check points" or con- 
ferences through daily learning' agreements with individual child- 
ren, smajJ: group evaluation meetings, and class planning evalua- 
tion sessions. You may even decide for some units of study that 
the entire class can use a method like brainstorming to generate 
the topics for the content outline. 

Check your plan for learning activities very carefully, to 
determine the amount of time various activities may require, the 
adequacy of your resources and supplies, and to plan any sequence 
that will be important for the student to observe. 

Time requirements for any activity may vary considerably 
among children, of course. However, you can make a general assess- 
ment of the total ^^monnt of instructional time that may be required 
on the average. Then consider how long it will take your fastest 
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and slowest students to complete various activities, using your 
best estimates on the basis of their previous efforts. Give some 
thought to how to accommodate students' differing time requirements 
Should some activities be required of every student, reg^-irdless of 
how long they will take to do? Are there some activities that 
might be omitted for slower children or added for faster ones? 
Are there some objectives (and corresponding activities) that may 
be reserved as "optional" work for children who progress more 
rapidly? Are there other packages oi^ assignments (or opportunities 
for free reading, recreation, or relaxation) that should be planned 
in relation to individual pacing of the learning experiences^? _ 

Your plans for resources should also be checked carefully. 
If equipment is needed, will it be available when you need it? 
V/ill individual students be a'ble to obtain it? Will they know 
how to use it? If books, articles, or other material are incor- 
porated into ^he packet, will there be sufficient copies available 
for the number of students who may need it at the same time? If 
resources are limited, how can you best insure that every student 
has an opportunity to have adequate access? Do you neea to dupli- 
cate study guides, worksheets, or other material? How many copies? 
How will these be distributed to the students? 

You must also consider some decisions on sequence. V/ill 
every child study the various objectives and work on the same 
activities? Will they follow the same sequence, or will different 
plans be outlined for some students? Are there some choic^=^.s which 
can be freely made by the students? Are there some objectives and 
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packages some of the published materials reviewed in the Appendix, 
Second, if your package utilizes material you have previously 
developed, or other published material specifically concerned 
only with the subject matter, you can use the methods reviewed in 
Chapter 3 to develop supplementary creativity .- id problem solving 
activities and exercises for your students • Finally, if you feel 
very ambitious, you can build upon the ideas in the Appendix, the 
methods in Chapter 3, and the five guidelines below and create your 
own instructional package to teach creativity and problem solving. 
1» Know the basic components of an instructional package or program . 

Two models will be presented and illustrated in this section. 
These models of instruction deal primarily with the organization 
and planning involved in the production of instructional material 
packages . 

The first model is a basic model of instruction (Glaser, 1962). 
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determined what you are going to teach the children, and they are 
prepared for the instruction, instructional procedures can be 
planned and implemented. Instructional procedures may take on a 
variety of forms from the lecture, to varied group activities, to 
individual work. Media and resov;rce material should be considered 
during this stage along with provisions for learning center activ- 
ities, field trips, special projects, and special activities. 

Assesq performance . After you have completed all of the 
learning activities, you should evaluate both your children and 
the program of instruction. This may provide for changes in fur- 
ther implementation of the instructional program, and it will also 
help you to analyze whether your children learned what was origin- 
ally provided for in the instructional objectives. 
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Self-Tests (over objectives). These may be in other form 
than conventional paper and pencil tests. 
Assignments. All assignments should be designed to help 
children accomplish the objectives. These may be in 
many and varied forms. Listed below are just a few 
examples of kinds of activities that may be used. 

(A) Optional or taped lectures 

(B) Information shec^ts 

(C) Resources and guidance in usin.7 resources 

(D ) Experimentation 

(E) Media (filmstrips, video-tape films and film loops, 
slides and transparencies) 

(F) Discussion sessions , simulated activities, and 
other small group activities 
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guide, but will be used to develop objectives which focus on sp 
cific abilities to be taught through the topics in the content 
outline . 

In a social studies class, the teacher might, for example, 
develop a content or subject matter outline as follows: 
The Family 

(A) Types of family structure 

(B) The economics of family life 

(C) Families and politics 

(D) Evolution of family structure 

(E) Current trends in family life 

Under each of these headings the teacher would also be likely t 
identify subtopics to be taught. 

After you have prepared the general content outline, you 
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4-1). Complete the lines on the chart , as---shown in the figure, to 
partition off distinctly each of the boxes or "cells" on the chart • 

Now examine carefully each box in the chart. Ask yourself , 
"Will this instructional package attempt to teach the learner th.s 
part of the content, using this thinking skill?" Net every topic 
in the content outline will necessarily have to be included under 
every thinking skill, of course. Make a small check in each box 
you plan to incorporate into the package (sample boxes have been 
checked in Figure 4-1 to illustrate this step). 

Look at each of the boxes you have checked, one at a time. 
If you have checked a box which indicates a particular topic, your 
package should include something for the student to learn using 
that particular thinking process or skill • Thus, for each such 
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to o' ^er problems. Here is an example: To be able to plan a 
family budget. 

The result of this will be that you will prepare a set of 
objectives in which the content and the thinking skills are planned. 
Note that this is merely a planning device; it does not impose upon 
you any sequence in which the student will study the material, but 
merely maps out in a systematic way the content and thinking skills 
that will be covered in the package. 

Once the objectives have been formulated it is desirable to 
consider and possibly develop the evaluation procedures which will 
be used. Knowing how the children will be evaluated can provide 
valuable guidance to the* teacher in later^ steps of developing a 
Learning Package. It can also be useful to administer some of 
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objectives you have planned. There may also be published self- 
instructional programs 5 tapes, films, slides ^ filmstrips, models, 
demonstration kits, and other supplementary material that will be 
useful and save you the time and expense of having to develop 
your own. Some of these resources may be incorporated into your 
packet with only minimum change; others may require modification, 
excerpting, and the development of study guides to tell students 
how to. use them* The reviews of material in the Appendix may be 
quite valuable to you in locating material which will not only be 
suited to the subject area in which you are working) but also be- 
cause of their specific emphasis on creative thinking and problem 
solving. If the material is already available, it is a good idea 
to have it close at hand while you are working on the development 
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userui -co you is presented in Figure 4-2 (a, b, g). These tasks 
have been derived from a large number of research studies and 
training programs. The type of creative thinking ability that is 
strengthened or exercised is written across the top of the figure. 
Three processes are examined: (1) Problem awareness and informa- 
tion gathering; (2) idea production and hypothesis formation; and 
(3) evaluation and hypothesis testing. Categories of task types 
are listed' on the left side of the page. Corresponding examples 
for particular task types are listed across from the appropriate 
task on the left side of the page. 
4. Assemble the learning package a nd try it out . 

Next, you should give careful thought to the actual procedures 
for using the package in the classroom. What materials will each 



Observation 
Activities 



Finding camouflaged or hidden 
figures. Scrambled word games, 
word finding puzzles. 

Clue finding..^ information hunt- 
ing in stories . 

Problem definition* Defining 
a problem from a mass of in- 
formation . 



Questioning 
and Speculation 



1* Speculating on what is occurring 
in a picture or part of a story. 

2, V/riting newspaper headlines and 
story titles for pictures. 

3, Completing pictures and designs 
from abstract or symbol line 
beginnings . 

4, Solving riddles and puzzles. 
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Flexibility 1. Find a variety of uses for common objects. 

2. Make several drawings from line beginnings 
Design symbols for words or ideas, 

3. Indicate subtle changes in phraseology, 
figural drawings, or visual demonstrations 
(Fi the figure that is different, where 
die i.o change occur, etc.) 

4. Find several solutions to physical puz- 
zles (match stick puzzles, block puzzles, 
word puzzles . ) 

5. Story problems. V/hat endings might 
this story have, etc.? 



Improvement 



1 . Product improvement . How could you make 
this product better? 

2. Situation Improvement. How could you 
change this situation, environmental 
improvement , etc . ? 



"What If 
Situations" 



1. 
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Just Suppose imagination activities. 
Story completion activities. Prediction 
of consequences. . 



''What If" 1. 
Situations 



Just suppose imagination activ- 
ities. Story completion activ- 
ities . Prediction of conse- 
quences . 



Experimentation 1. Manipulation of facts and actual 

trial of hypothesis through 
physical experimentation , 
simulated activities and games, 
role playing, etc. 
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ferences through daily learning' agreements with individual child- 
ren, smaiJ: group evaluation meetings, and class planning evalua- 
tion sessions. You may even decide for some units of study that 
the entix^e class can use a method like brainstorming to generate 
the topics for the content outline. 

Check your plan for learning activities very carefully, to 
determine the amount of time various activities may require, the 
adequacy of your resources and supplies, and to plan any sequence 
that will be important for the student to observe. 

Time requirements for any activity may vary considerably 
among children, of course. However, you can make a general assess- 
ment of the total r^monnt of instructional time that may be required, 
on the average. Then consider how long it will take your fastest 
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V/ill individual students be a'ble to obtain it? Will they know 
how to use it? If books, articles, or other material are incor- 
porated into ^he packet, will there be sufficient copies available 
for the number of students who may need it at the same time? If 
resources are limited, how can you best insure that every student 
has an opportunity to have adequate access? Do you neea to dupli- 
cate study guides, worksheets, or other material? How many copies 
How will these be distributed to the students? 

You must also consider some decisions on sequence. V/ill 
every child study the various objectives and work on the same 
activities? Will they follow the same sequence, or will different 
plans be outlined for some students? Are there some choic-^.s which 
can be freely made by the students? Are there some objectives and 
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activities which constitute critical prerequisites for other topics 
or activities? 

The answers to these questions will be different, of course, 
in every package and in all classrooms* As you move more and more 
toward individualizing instruction to foster creativity and problem 
solving, you will have to consider these problems for each unit of 
instruction and each student. You will become more and more an 
instructional designer, a guide, and a facilitator of student 
learning, and less and less a fountain of wisdom and transmitter 
of information. 

All of these questions should be answered through trying out 
the/ package with a small number of children. Watch their perfor- 
ma/ice closely during the tryouts. Make notes of problems and 
necessary changes. Then make the necessary changes and revisions. 

I Now you are ready to biegin using the package in your class- 
rpom. If this is thefirst_oppto 

work with a Learning Package^ you will have to give them some pre- 
li^minary guidance. They should be encouraged to work independently 
andi not turn to you whenever questions arise. Urge them to try to 
figure things out for tliemselves. If that fails they should turn 
to a neighbor who might already have solved the same problem. If 
all else fails, urge them to come to you for help. 

Take time out now and then, possibly at the end or beginning 
of a^day, to talk with- the whole class about their experience with 

'.'.'IT' 

the Learning Package. Find out about problems and difficulties. 
JIJ^^ calls for some group work, discussip.n , ..or. brainr._.^_ 



storming, assist in organizing these activities. 

You will also have to be checking children's work products 
;,as,/tjiey finish them and turn them in. Try to check them quickly 
vand provide feedback, reinforcement or encouragement as soon, as 
possible. After the 'excitement of trying out a new learning 
package, as assignments sfart to come in, or children begin to • 
complete learning agreements and Learning Packag^^s, the inevitable 
question arises. Did It VJork? Now begins the final stage in the 
development of instructional materials, evaluation. There are two 
phases of evaliiation to be considered, assessing each child's 
learning and assessing the effectiveness of the Package. 
5. Evaluate student and program performance . ^ 
At testing and evaluation time we want to determine how much 
each child has learned or whether each child has achieved the ob- 
jectives we set out to teach. It would be desirable to develop \, 
the evaluation procedures at the same time the Package is being \ 
developed. If pre and post self tests are developed, the actual 
tests which* the teacher will use for evaluation should be developed 
at the same time. These tests can be short answer, true-false, 
multiple choice, and matching if an objective type test is needed 
for easy scoring. - 

Learning Packages always involve children in project activi- 
ties such as writing reports, drawing, crafts, dramatizations, etc. 
Frequently the best, and most valid, evaluation is to judge the 
adequacy of the child' s performance on such tat=iks . VJhile it is 
_more_ difficulty to„ exal^^ things reliably, they have the 
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advantage of being realistic evidence of what a child has learned 
to do.** 

Objective tests are often most suitable for evaluating child- 
ren's achievement of information objectives. Essay tests can also 
be used for these and higher level objectives. Above all the test- 
ing and evaluation procedures must be validly related to the ob- 
jectives. If one objective was "to be able to list many ideas 
which could be used in conducting an experiment," a fluency ob- 
jective, it would not be valid to simply have a test item which 
called for a definition of fluency. The ideal evaluation proce- 
dure asks a child to perform the task, and evaluate how well he 
does it , 

The final stage of evaluation is a comprehensive evaluation 
of the entire Learning Package. Did it teach this material as 
well as other methods and materials which were used before? Am I 
satisfied witt^ student achievement of the objectives? Do the 
children like it? Did it work well overall in my classroom? Are 
there some unanticipated benefits? Are children learning things 
not specified in the objectives? Are they learning the material 
more rapidly than they did before the Package was introduced? 

The teacher's record-keeping system for student achievement 
of objectives should answer some of these questions. Some schools 
also give standardized achievement tests which might yield some 
information about how well children are achieving, some of the ob- 
jectives. If a pre- and post-test were developed, the results of 
these' tests should provide valuable evidence of childrenls-.learning 
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For some objectives children's behavior in a variety of every 
day settings must be assessed- Achievement of creative thinking 
and problem solving objectives should be reflected in behavior at 
home, on the playground, and in various school activities. Check- 
lists, completed by the teacher, children, parents, and peers, can 
be invaluable aids for such assessment. For example, here is a 
brief checklist for assessing a child's use of creative thinking 
abilities in a discussion situation. 

1» Urges group to try to define the problem. 

2. Offers information about the problem. 

3. Leads group in finding facts. 

4. Breaks problem down into parts. 

5. Paints out constraints on solution.. 

6. Urges group to specify characteristics of a good,, 
solution. 

V. ^ 7. Uses brainstorming to generate possible solution. 

' 8. "Uses evaluation to eliminate poor solutions. 
9. Tests remaining hypotheses. 

10. Reevaluates final proposed solution. 

Children's attitudes concerning the Package should also be 
evaluated. This can be done informally in a group discussion 
session, as a brainstorming session in which children tell all the 
things they liked and disliked about it, or with a formal evalua- 
tion instrument such as the following: . 

1. How well did you like this Package? 

□ A lot □ Quite a bit □ A little Q Not at all. 
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2. Did you like the activities? 

rn Yes □ Somewhat Q No . 
* 3. Which ones did you like best? 










Which ones did you dislike? 









5. Do you feel you achieved the objectives? 
O Yes □ Somewhat Q No. 

6. Werp the tests and evalua^tibn fair? 
□ Yes □ No 

If no, why not? 



7. What would you do to improve this Package?, 



When all the evaluation information is in, the teacher must 
decide whether the Package is satisfactory as is, whether it needS'> 
revision, or whether it is so bad that is is necessary to start 
over. 

If the Package seems to be successful, the next step might 
be to have other teachers examine it and try it in their class3?oornsT' 
Will it work when your own biases, enthusiasms, and guidance are 
removed and neutral teachers give it to new grou|^ ^f .chi ^^tep^m? — 
Packages which survive rhis level of evaluation can become useful 
instructional materials in the school for a number of years. 

Developing a Learning Package is a valuable experience for 
'the™ teacher . In addition" to having- some new instructronal-'materi'ai^^ 
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to use in the classrod'm, the teacKer will/learn much about child- 



ren' s learning processes. 

/ 



/ 
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Chapter 5 
How To Organize An In-Service 
Program Or A Workshop — 
One of the best ways to get teachers interested in teaching 
creativity and problem solving and to give them the necessary-back- 
ground of information and skills is the in-service workshop. Elec- 
tive courses on creativity and problem solving at colleges or uni-« 
versities can, of course, provide much more intensive motivation 
and training, but only a few teachers are likely to enroll in 
such courses. Thus, some alternative is needed which might be 
available to a large number of teachers to help them learn about 
teaching creative thinking and problem solving. 

Workshops can be organized by principals, supervisors, or 
groups of. teachers, but in any case there must be ample time to 
plan well. Since some expertise will also be needed, the leader 
should be a principal, teacher, or supervisor who has had training 

in the areas of creativity and problem solving and experience in..-.-. 

teaching for creativity and problem solving in an elementary class- 
room. If no expertise is available in the school system to lead in 
the organization and conducting of a workshop, outside help should 
be sought. The education or psychology department of the nearest 
college or university is one likely source, a larger nearby school 
system might also have a supervisor or curriculum consultant who- 
could proyid'^e the necessary expertise and leadership. 

Once a leader is selected, a committee of teachers should also 
be organized to aid in the planning and preparation of the work- 
shopT.; It wourd~be~~idea r~ tir^se 11^^^ 
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some things to develop creativity and problem solving in their ov/n 
classrooms. ^ 

A first planning meeting can then be held. The first meeting 
should be devoted to discussion of instructional problems and needs 
in the area of creativity and problem solving, assessment of the 
school's resources of people and materials, and the formulation of 
goals or objectives for the workshop(s) or in-service sessions. 

Even though a leader has been found, the group will still do 
well to discuss the need for a consultant to assist in planning' 
and conducting the workshoji. A careful assessment of knowledge 
and expertise in the group/should be carried out. Then a deci- 
sion can be made as to the need for outside help. 

At the first or second meeting there should be' some effort 
to define some of the critical concepts which might arise in the 
planning. These include: 

creativity originality 
problem solving fluency 
divergent thinking flexibility * 

critical thinking elaboration 
discovery inquiry 
questioning techniques evaluative thinking 

These terms are key concepts in this area, and members of the 
committee should be moderately familiar with all of them. 

One of the early topics for committee discussion is the loca- 
tion and physical requirements for the workshop (s) . The library, 
cafeteria or gymnasium are ideal places to meet since the teachers 
-^can~begrn- the--workshop as"a whole- group- and-then^break~ — ~ 
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small groups for discussion and demonstration activities, class- 
rooms or other small rooms can also be used for demonstrations or 
meetings, or even for addressing part of the large group in two 
sessions. 

The time during which the workshop(s) will be conducted is 
also an important part of planning. Releasing the teachers from 
classroom duties for either part or all of the day is usually the 
best way to get maximum teacher motivation and participation. If 
this cannot be arranged, workshops can be offered after school, 

in the evening, or on off days. Howeyet, because many teachers 

have other responsibilities, attendance during these times will 
probably be v^ery low. The date and time should be selected at 
least three months in advance of the time when the workshop (s) . 
will be conducted. 

Once planning is in progress and the date and time have been 
set, the works|iop should be announced to all the teachers. The 
first announcement can state the preliminary plans and goals and 
call for ideas from other teachers to aid the planning committee. 
Teachers might also be invited to volunteer to demonstrate or de- 
scribe some of their own current creativity or problem solving 
projects at the workshop(s). An inventory of instructional mater- 
ials which teachers are using for teaching creativity and problem 
solving would also be valuable since the workshop plan, as will be 
suggested later, should Include much demonstration of available 
materials which teachers have used successfully in teaching creati- 
vity and problem solving. Materials and/or procedures which teach- 
ers have developed themselves or adopted from published materials 
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should also be included. 

Specific plans for the workshop can be formulated once this 

* information becomes available. The overall design should probably 

include the following events: vi^ v - - ; v^- 

1) A brief creativity or problem solving exercise in which 
all teachers participate. 

2) A presentation by the leader outlining plans for the 
workshop sfnd introducing basic concepts in the area of 
creativity and problem solving. 

3) A brief presentatioti of ma jor materials-and methods a- 

vailable for demonstration,^' — - 



4) Organization of small groups at demonstration centers 
to examine materials and talk with teachers who demon- 
strate material. 

5) The reassembling of the whole group to present directions 
for initiating a project, discuss questions with the 
leader, and review things they have learned. 

Materials to be demons trated^^zan be selected from the re- 
views in the appendix and from suggestions received from teachers. 
'Materials which must be secured from a publisher should be ordered 
at least sixty days in advance. Many publishers will send material 
on a loan or examination basis or on a billing basis with option 
to return for credit. The Appendix gives full information for 
ordering material which is reviewed. 

Ideally copies of this complete book should be made available 
to all the teachers seyeral weeks before the workshop and they should 

be encourag ed to read it . _They^ should bring the book to the work- ^ 

shop to use as a reference during the demonstrations. • 
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When all the preliminary plans have been made, more specific 
planning of the content of the workshop should go forward. About 
one week before the date of the*' Vorkshop^one-or two articles can 
be distributed to all of the teachers which set forth some -basic 
ideas about creativity and problem solving and stimulate interest 
in this area of instruction. A large number of gopid articles 
have been abstracted and presented in chapter 6. The abstracts 
should serve as a basis for selecting articles. it should be 
possible to find the articles in journals in a library and make 
^copi^s^for the participating teachers. 

As suggested earlier, the workshop should also have well 
stated objectives. The objectives should be written and distrir- 

buted to the teachers before the workshop. You^may wiph.„ tQ„jwrXte_ 

your own objectives or choose some from the list which irollows: 
The objectives of the workshop are to: 

1) help teachers understand basic concepts of creativity 
and problem solving; 

2) provide some experience in creative thinking and problem 
solving so that teachers can better understand the pro- 
cesses involved ; 

3) give teachers a working knowledge of the book Teaching 
Children How to Think ; 

4) assist teachers in selecting published materials and 
methods for teaching; ^ 

5) help teachers select among various methods for teaching 
creativity and problem solving; 

6) help teachers learn how to develop their own materials; 
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7) help teachers . learn how to implement a project in the 
elementary classroom; 

8) help teachers learn how to evaluate a^^p^ success; 

9) teach teachers how to integrate creativity and problem 
solving instruction into the daily classroom routine; 

10) provide teachers with experience in evaluating published 
materials; 

11) make teachers aware of" some cautions and problems in 
teaching creativity and problem solving; ' 

12) share information about and evaluations of experiencies 

of participating teachers in their efforts to tfeach area- — 
tivity and problem solving; 

^1-3) ' help^teachers^^learn.^,how^to_utili^2e_i^^ instruc- ■: 

tional materials and approaches as an integral part of > 
classroom procedures; ^ i 

14) suggest ways for teachers to measure outcomes of teaching 
for creativity and problem solving; 

15) help teachers recognize problems of working with highly 
creative children in the classroom. ' . 

You may decide to use some of these objectives or write your 
own. Whatever you decide to dOf you should be sure that the ob- 
jectives are distributed to all teachers before the workshop, Ob- ; | 
jectives will also be useful to the consultants , to guide them in ^ | 
planning for the workshop. 

After you have made all of these preparations you are ready to 
organize the day. It would probably be desirable to have a workshop:^- : 
chairperson who organizes, arranges for, and ad ministers all activir^lvS 



ties. The workshop chairperson should call the meeting to order, 
make announcements concerning workshop procedures, and introduce 
the leader or consultant. The leader can then Proceed with the 
outline of events which were presented < n small group 

activities are initiated, the chairpera 1 aer teachers can 

serve as small group leaders. 

Formal presentations, lecturing, ^ engthy answers to _ 

questions should be held to a minimum. Workshops should be active, 
hands-on events and involve all of the teachers in learning prac- 
tical skills and procedures. While there may be some value in 
teaching underlying theory, teachers have greatest need for proven , 
techniques that they can use in their ov;n classrooms. Teachers 
also value handouts of material which they can Use. 

The consultant-leader should be loaded with ideas on how to 
involve the workshop participants in creativity ^nd problem solving 
activities. The book Creative Behavior G uidebook* by Sidney parnes 
offers may exercises which could be used. Involving the teachers 
in an exercise at the very beginning has several advantages, it 
should help teachers understand the underlying processes of creati- 
vity and problem solving, and it should challenge teachers to use 
their own creativity. The most important effect of. this exercise, 
however, would be to make the teachers attentive and Sictive learners 
Following the exercise the leader can present s<^me theory and relate 
it to the exercise. Then the leader should present an introduction 
to materials and methods for teaching creati\/ity and problem solving 



parnes, S. J. Creative Behavior Guidebook; N^W York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1967. 
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and introduce participants to the demonstration centers. 

The next step is to have teachers go to work in small groups 
at the demonstration centers. These centers will have to be set 
up in advance of the large group presentation with the material 
that you have received from various publishers or r ' her sources, 
once again the teachers' are actively involved. The stations 
should be previewed by the workshop leader before teachers go to 
the centers. You should distribute a list of the stations announc- 
it^g the starting times of each activity at the stations. Teachers* 
time at a center might be limited to ten to fifteen minutes. A 
loudspeaker can be used to suggest the time to move. it is often 
desirable to have teachers sign up for or select the centers they 
wish to visit in advance. At each center the leader can give a 
brief demonstration and/or description of the material or method 
available and then allow teachers to examine the materials and 
ask questions. 

To save movement time it would be best to set up the centers 
in a large room with a large table and chairs for each center to 
accommodate ten to twelve teachers. The teacher or other person 
vyho leads at a center should be thoroughly familiar with the ma- 
terial. Ideally the teacher should have tried out the material or 

*» 

method in the classroom. 

The number of stations and the content of each have infinite 
variations and depend also on how much time is available, if 
salespersons from publishers attend the workshop ask them to assist 
at a station to demonstrate their materials. it is even possible 
to carry out a workshop without a consultant if you have no funds 
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and no one with sufficient expertise. Many publishers are willing 
to send a representative with their materials to describe and de- 
monstrate their use for teachers. This will be particularly true 
m larger school systems. 

At this point you are ready to decide specif i^srlly what you 
will have at each station. Lister* ^low is a group of creativity 
stations from which you can cb .^se. .ju or your teachers will have 
to decide which ones you would likt. to have, or you may want to 
design new ones. The first two types are probably the most impor- 
tant and should be included in every workshop since they are real- 
ly what the workshop is all about. 

The first type of learning station is concerned with published 
material for creativity. You can have as many stations as you have 
materials. You can. also group them according to some classifica- 
tion such as grade level or sub area. At these stations the 
kits should be laid out for the teachers to see and examine. if 
audio-visual equipment such as a filmstrip projector is needed, 
then this should be provided and the filmstrip should be shown. 
Precise information on costs and procedures for ordering should be 
available. in selecting materials for demonstration, workshop 
organizers should use the reference materials given in the Appendix 
of this book to identify things to be included. 

The second method of organizing the demonstration centers is 
to focus on certain organizing themfes or concepts. This alterna- 
tive might be used in addition to those centers for demonstrating 
material described above. m these stations a leader with a moder- 
ate amon,nt of expertise makes a brief presentation, leads the 
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group in discussion^ and answers questions. Here is a list of 

such theme or topic centers which can be organiFfeed: 

/ ■ 

1. Fostering a Creative Climate in the Classroom . What are 



some things that the teacher can do in the classroom 
to develop ;a creative atmosphere? 

2. Measuring Greativitv . How can a teacher assess growth 
in the create' ^ at ities of students? 

3. Readings xn creativity , what books are available to 
help the teacher develop creativity in students? This 
manual :provides a complete listing of good books. 

4. Creativity and the Media , what films,! filmstrips or 
.^recorded materials can the teacher use to stimulate 

creativity? The Appendix lists films that have been 
designed for this purpose. You may need t© set up 
more than station to accommodate all of -He films. 

5. Creativit.v and Small Groups . How can smalU i oups of 
students organized to engage in creativitt^ nd prob- 
lem solving learning activities? 

6. Creativity and Individualization . How can the classroom 
be organized for individualized learning experiences? 

7. Creative Questioning . What are questioning strategies 
teachers can use to teach trreativity, inquiry^ problem 
solving, rtc. ? 

8. CrdiafcLvrr^ r and Discovery . What techniques can a teacher 
use to faon^r creativity, problem solving and discovery 
learning simultaneously? 

9. Constructing Your Own Creativity Material . What are 
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some successful procedures for developing one's own 

materials? . ^ 

10. Becoming a More creative Teacher . How can you become 

more creative as a teacher? 
After the teachers have had enough time to visit several sta- 
tionsT^have them return to the ^ra~^fg^ area for a question 

and answer period. Teachers should be allowed to ask questions 
1?^^ J!^^^^^ thoughts on , the ^iorkshop activities and experi- i 

ences. The consultant-leader should then give a summary statement 
and point the way to follow-up activities for teachers to develop 
methods and procedures for teaching creativity and problem solving 
in their classrooms. 

You may find that Is the best ±ime for follow-up com- 

mittees to be formed. Thi«?»e j^ommittees can be responsible for 
seeking out or investigating ^e^tlier material, finding out what 
teachers at other schools are ?^^ing, planning for further work- 
shops, or developing a plan a comprehensive program of creati- 
vity and problem solving the school. 

The final event in 4^© workshop ca^i be the awarding of per- 
sonalized certificates of ^r^^letion to everyone wh0> Bias been 
there for the whole wcrkshnn^ They should be presented by the 
principal, or some other Jchool official. Another so«»ewhat more 
expensive payoff would be t0^ gfcve each teacher a small amount of 
money to purchase some creatit3rit|5^ or problem solving instructional 
material. This money shouluii §o only to those who have attended 
the whole workshop. 

A final activity is to ha^e all teachers complete an evalua- 
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tion questionnaire. The questionnaire should call for teacher 

ratings of all aspects of the workshop and ask for suggestions for 

>•• ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ' 

future workshops* A sample questionnaire follows* 

!• Did this workshop offer ideas which will be useful to 
= you in teaching? 

Yes No Uncertain 

2. Did you learn about new methods which might be useful to 
you in teaching creativity or problem solving? 

yes NO Uncertain 

3. Did you learn about new materials whicli might be useful 
to you? 

yes NO ' Uncertain 

4. were you able to get answers to any questions you might 
have about teaching creativity and problem solving? 
Yes NO Uncertain C 

5. were the demonstration centers helpful to you in learn-- 
ing about creativity and problem solving? 

Yes No U^> certain 

6. Was the workshop well organized? . 
Yes . NO Uncertain 

7. was the leader knowledgeable and able to present good 
ideas? 

Yes No Uncertain 

8. Did you find the presentations interesting? 
Yes No Uncertain 

9. What should be changed to make such a workshop more 
effective? 
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10. what were the major strengths or good qualities of this 

workshop? ' 

The workshop is a proven, easy and enjoyable way of learning. 
It takes -work, planning and preparation. It takes one individual 
and a committee who are very responsible and willing to put in a 
good deal; of work to organize the workshop.,. . However , the payoffs 
to teachers and children can be substantial^ Hopefully the parti- 
cipants- can, become more creative teachers, and their students will 
become bet te?r creativ-e thinkers and problem solvers. 
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Chapter 6 

Stammaries of Research on 
Creativity and problem Solving 

Research on creative thinking, problem solving, and relevant 
methods and materials have, prolifer^ the^^^^^l^^^^ thr^^^ 

cades* This research has had a significant impact on teaching and 
school curricula. Some of the research has clarified the under- 
stanafling of ths .psychological processes involved in creativity ^ and 
problem solving.? some has, revealed the conditions which promote 
ox inhibit growth in creative and problem solving abilities* Eval- 
uatiun studies provide more direct^i-evidence concerning methods, 
materials, and procedures for teaclrirng creative thinking. 

The ideas, instructional methods, and materials presented 
and reviewed in other chapters of this book are basedron these 
research and evaluation studies, inx chapter 2 some of the research 
on special topics related to' the teaching of creativity and problem 
solving to disadvantaged elementary ^school children are reviewed. 
This chapter presents brief summaries of some of these research 
reportSL^ Some of the reports have appeared as articles in jour- 
nals and magazines. Others have been published in ERIC. 

The se sumnaries of research and ev%iAiBtaorr~studies--are-~prese nted 
for teachers wko would like to know more about the theoretical bases 
of the methods, materials and procedures for teaching "cii^a^ 
thinkSing and problem soliving. Some teachers may also wish to seek 
out tire full reports. inSRIC or in journals, to read them in 
greatea: detail. 

This chapter is divided into tbjcee parts. The first presents 
summaries of research on methods, iotaferials, or techniques for 
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teaching creativity and problem solving. The second part focuses on 
studies which are concerned with teaching creativity or problem 
solving in connection with curricular areas.* The final part pre*- 
sents summaries of research on the characteristics of creative 
children, the nature of problem solving skills, and the relation- 
3hip of creativity, problem solving, and other abilities. 

Research on^ Methods , Matearials and Tecnaniqueg 
Summaries of research concerned with methocs^ materials or 
tacainiques for teaching creativity and problem solving are pre- 
sented in this section. 

Ahd, C. Y. project ACT (A project to advance critical thinking); 

Project termination report. Grove City, Ohio: South-Western, 
City School District, 1973. (ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- : 
vice No. ED 086 945) 

The goal of this project was to develop a program for the^^de^ 
\^lopmerit of critical thinking skills that could be extended to all 
the elementary schools in a school district* The major objectives 
wexB^: 1) to enhance teachers • abilities to think critically ,''-prac- 
tice teaching strategies in their classrooms to develop pupils •^".--^-^^^^^-^^^^^ 
thinking, and dev<?lop and implement a critical thinlclng program, and 
2) to develop critical thinking in pupils attending classes taught 

teachers trained in the use of critical thinking and to help 
students score higher on tests measuring critical thinking skills 
tlrhan children in a comparison class where these skills were not 
stressed. The teachers of grades the principal, and the staff 

development teacher in the project school received ±n--ae:rvicB train- 
ing in procedures for develp|^ing childnren ' s thinking :skills. These 
procedures included the Taba Teaching Strategies program, the Build- 
iODE and Applying Strategies for Initial cognitive Skills program, the 
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teaching of^critical reading skills, analyzing levels of thinking, and 
organizing for instruction. indicated that ti children in the 

project school .tended to make ^reatt r gains than the children in the 
comparison school. The teachers also asked more open questions and 
there, was more classroom interaction exhibited. 

Alletider^ J. S. The teaching of inquiry skills using a learning 
center. AV Communication Review , 1969, r? (4), 399--a09. 

This study had two purposes. The first was- to determine if 5th 

grade children could be taught to increase their inguirV^acti vities 

through the use of an environment designed to teach inquiry skills. 

The inquiry material used was entitled "I am the Mayor." Second, the 

study attempted to determine whether the degree of structure in terms 

of teacher direction would have a significant effect on inquiry acti- - 

vity. Results suggested that the use of a learning center environ- 



ment designed to teach inquiry skills and appropriate teacher direc- 
tion can increase inquiry activity. 



Ball, D. W. Brainstorming. Science and Children , 1S73, IJL^ ( l) , 
14-15. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service "no. EJ 091 6i5) 

This paper suggests that the technique of brainstorming^ in 
which a group generates spontaneous thoughts regarding how some- 
thing might be used or how a problem might be solved, can be used as 

a valuable method to help elementary school children learn science. 

'f . 

Baughman, M. D. Teaching early adolesce nits to thiaik . urbana. 111.: 
Junior High School Association of Illinois, 1964. (ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service No; :ED Oil 967) 

A series of papers dealing with the teaching of thinking to ado- 
lescents is presented in this report. . Topics inc^tude 1) a review of 
the literature on thinking and teaching, 2) the development of inde- 
pendent thinking, 3) factors related to thinking rsadiness, ^) teach- 
ing pupils how to think, 5) relationships between emotions and. think- 
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ing^ 6) the role of inquiry in learning^ 7) inquiry training^ 8) the 

use of the inductive method in teaching, and. 9) the influence of 

modern mathematics on the- teaching of thought processes. 

Bella vista Elementary School, project implode . Igniting creative 

potential . Salt Lake City, Utah: Bella Vista Elementary School 
1971. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 062 262) 

This booklet was produced for teachers in the hope that the phi- 
losophy of. multiple talents and productive thinking will be an aid in 
the development of future citizens. In the introduction Calvin W. 
Taylor discusses talents as the central focus in all classrooms^ new 
tests for identifying important talents heretofore neglected^ and the 
need of a multiple accountability system for assessing educational 
outcomes. :2;ach section on divergent production^ convergent produc- 
tion^ evaluation^ creativity^ planning, communication, forecasting, 
and decision making includes guidelines for recognizing and develop- 
ing talents in that area. Talent development objectives with student 
activities are outlined, and related curriculum activities are sug- 
gested. A lesson plan example and a bibliography are appended. 

Bills, F. The development of divergent thinking as a function of 

inquiry thinking. Ed.D. Dissertation, Utah State university, 
1970. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 075 168) 

This st:udy evaluated .an attempt to increase the divergent think- 
ing of 8th grade students with a 5 week experimental treatment util- 
izing student- inquiry. in this treatment, students were shown a de- 
monstration consisting of a discrepant event. Students then sug- 
gested hypotheses and checked their hypotheses by asking questions, 
as in SuchmauVs method. instructors answered thiese questions but did 

i . 

r 

not identify the correct explanation. ( Six teachers each taught 1 ex- 
perimental cILass; and 1 control class, for a total of 306 students. 
Six creativiity tests were given before and after the treatment. It 
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was concluded that, although students appeared to enjoy the inquiry 
sessions and were motivated to seek solutions from outside sources 
when' discassions were left open-minded, the experimental treatment 
did not increase their creative production. 

Bouchard, T. J. Whatever happened to brainstorming? The journal 

of creative . Behavior , 1971, 5^ (3), 182-189. ' 

After reviewing the rules of brainstorming, the author cites 
research which found that individuals working alone produce more 
unique ideas than a brainstorming group. Several reasons why the 
•conclusion that brainstorming is ineffective are considered. Ex- 
periments designed to account for these considerations yielded 
several findings. Groups operating in a sequential participa- 
tion manner were more effective than groups participating spon- 
taneously. Group composition, training of members, and inter- 
personal effectiveness also had an effect on the group results. 
Further experimentation found that groups using the sequential 
participation technique of brainstorming did not do as well as 
those using "personal analogy" techniques from synectics along with 
sequential brainstorming. 

Cornish, R. L. (Ed.) Classroom activities to develop creativity . 
Fayetteville, Ark.: Arkansas University. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service no. ED 081 ^89) 

A vitally important objective for the classroom teacher is to 
foster children's creative thinking. In this activity book for 
teachers of young children, the need for indepenr'ence and creati- 
vity in modern society is discussed as an antidote for the con- 
formity and depersonalization characteristic of our culture. Teach- 
er flexibility and acceptance of children are noted as the crucial 
determinants of a classroom atmosphere that promotes creativity. 
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' The teacher concerned with creativity attempts^to-set -. up- -problem — 
situations for the children for which there is no one correct re- 
sponse, so that students can independently try out different solu- 
tions. The manual is divided into 11 sections, each of which sug- 
gests activities to stimulate abilities that a creative individual 
might possess. Classroom activities designed to enhance each of 
these abilities are included for each selection. 

Covington, M. V. productive thinking and a_ cogfnitive curriculum , 
paper presented at the annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association, Wataington, D.C.r September, 
1967. 

This paper is a description of a process-oriented cognitive 
curriculum designed to foster intellectual processes. A discus- 
sion of long-range educational goals, a description of pedagogi- 
cal techniques, and an explanation of social, educational and psy- 
chological justifications are included. The creative Thinking 
project which was developed at the Univ^ersity of California at 
Berkeley is based on the cognitive curriculum model. It empha- 
sizes mental skills, strategies, . and attitudes such as incuba- 
tion, intuition, idea generation, question asking and reflection. 
It also includes information dealing with cause and effect, evi- 
dence and proof, and objectivity. Mental operations are taught 
as a curriculum to help* students learn to think, programmed les- 
sons which form the General problem Solving Program, designed 

..f 9?'_HPE£?.. students in. cognitive 

operations which are fundamental to effective problem solving. 
This program, tried out with 1000 students, appeared to strength- 
en students' desire to solve problems and make them more produc- 
tive solvers . 
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Covington, M^^^ r, s. Facilitation of creative ' 

profeiem solving. Unpublisihed manuscript. 

This art-.cle reports research which emphasized the improvement 
of skills and strategies in problem solving. A 13-lesson program 
consisting of detective and mystery stories was used with 98 5th 
and 6th grade students . The stories were printed cartoon style 
and were written so that the children could use clues and informa- 
tion to discover the solution of the mystery themselves. Results 
showed that children instructed with the program were able/to 
provide significantly more solutions to test problems than non- 
instructed children could provide; their superiority was still 
found 5 months later. With an expanded program and increased 
testing for problem-solving ability, a second study researched 4 
conditions of the situation with 286 children. Again instructed 
children showed better ability to problem-solve. 

Cox, M. H. Creative teaching: An unu.su£»l combination of the com- 
monplace. Minnesota journal of Education , 1966, / 25-:>7. 

Dt^fining creativity as the changing of the commonplace to 
the unusual, the author suggests that there has been an overempha- 
sis on IQ and achievement. Creativity can be encouraged by creative 
teaching which allows students to gain new insights' from manipula- 
tion of materials. The author suggests 3 activities "w^ 
age or require creative expression. Creative dramatics, such as 
acting out nursery rhymes, gives experiences of moving, acting, 
and speaking creatively. Puppetry, which can add interest to read- 
ing assignments or present social studies lessons, requires crea- 
tivity in producing staging and sound effects, making the puppets, 
creating scenery and properties, and writing the script. Poetry 
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writing also encourages creativity and allows young poets to use 

imagination while learning to be interpreters of life, 

Davis, G. A. (Ed.) A program for training creative thinking : 

Preliminary field test , Madison, Wis.: university of Wiscon- 
sin, 1969. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 036 019) 

A program designed to develop the creative potential of 6th> 
7th, and 8th grade students, .it incorporates ideas from a 3-part 
model which conceptualizes the components of creativity as appro- 
priate creative attitudes, various cognitive abilities, and idea- 
generating techniques. It attempts to increase students' aware-- 
ness >f, and appreciation for, change and innovation; provide exer- 
cises for creative abilities which facilitate the fluent production 
of original ideas; teach techniques for the systematic production 
of new idea combinations; and, through humor, to create a free 
atmosphere encouraging spontaneity and imagination. In ^ pre- 
liminary field test, responses to an attitude questionnaire and 3 
divergent production tasks showed the, program to be effective. 
There was also an indication that the trained subjects acquired ' 
more creative attitudes, including confidence in their own creative 
ability, than the control subjects. 

Davxs, G. A., Houtman, S. E.', Warren, T. F., Roweton, W. E., Mari, 
S., & Belcher, T. L. A program for training creative think - 
ing : Inner City evaluation . Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin, 1972. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 070 809) 

The effectiveness of a workbook for training creative think- 
ing, "thinking Creatively: A Guide to Training Imagination," was 
evaluated with a sample of inner-city students. The materials 
teach attitudes which predispose an individual to behave more crea- 
tively and techniques for producing new combinations of ideas. Two 
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6th-grade and 2 8th-grade classes served as experimental groups; 
4 similar classes comprised the control groups. A pre-test was 
given- using 3 subtests from the Torrance Tests of Creative Think- 
ing* Another form of the Torrance Test v;as administered after 4 
weeks of training. A 20-item attitude questionnaire was given 
to all subjects; 2 other instruments were given to the experi- 
mental groups. Most students and teachers felt that the creati- 
vity training experience had been beneficial. Two experimental 
classes showed modest gains in the Torrance Test Series, 

Dull, L. W. (Ed.) Teaching critical thinking in the secondary \ 
school . Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Education Association, 1951. 
(ERIC DocUi vsnt Reproduction Service No. ED 013 687) 

The book presents methods, procedures, and techniques for 
teaching critical thinking in junior and senior high school. 
critical thinking and problem solving, used synonymously, are 
defined as suspension of judgmer. , in problem solution. Necessary 
factors cited in the process are 1) mastery of sub-skills, 2) 
correct classroom climate, 3) independent study, and 4) group 
cooperation. Intelligent questioning is seen as a part of good 
teaching. To emphasize this concept sample questions, are pre- 
sented, aimed at providing help in the following areas: 1) set- 
ting the stage for learning, 2) calling up mental images, 3). clar- 
ifying significant details, 4) bringing out the "whys," 5) high- 
lighting important ideas, at>.d 6) helping students consolidate 
ideas and apply new understandings. Further discussion includes 
teacher role and responsibilities in dealing with controversial 
issues, an outline o£ the steps and skills in critical thinking, 
an observation record of critical thinking, recommendations for 
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brainstorming^ and an evaluation method for critical thinking. 
Attention is devoted to specific techniques and suggestions for 
teaching critical thinking in the English program/ the social 
and physical sciences^ mathematics^ and the arts. A brief biblio- 
graphy is included. 

Dunn^ L. M. (Ed.) The effectiveness of the peabody Lancyuaqe De^ 
velopment Kits and the initiaX Teaching Alphabet with dis- 
advantaged children in the primary grades g A report after • 
the third grade of the Cooperative" Language Development Pror 
ject . Nashville^ Tenn.: George peabody College for Teach-- \ 
ers^ 1968. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service N^^ 

The purpose of this project was to examine the effects of 
an oral language development program and an experimental reading 
program in improving the academic achievement^ language develop- 
ment^ intellectual functioning^ and creative thinking of disad- 
vantaged children in primary grades. The experimental treatments 
were 1) an oral language program consisting of experimental ver- 
sions of the peabcdy Language Development Kits and 2) an experi- 
mental reading (initial Teaching Alphabet) approach. A control 
group used a conventional basal reading program. The 2 experi- 
mental approaches in combination appeared to be the most effec- 
tive treatment for improving the intellectual and language devel- 
opment as well as the school achievement and creative thinking 
of disadvantaged children. Exposure to the experimental reading 
and language development programs had a number of beneficial effects. 

Feldhusen^ J. F.# Treffinger^ D. J.^ & Thomas^ S. J. Global and 

componential evaluation of creativity instructional materials. 
Monograph of the Creative Education Foundation j> 1971. 

The purpose of the research reported here was to evaluate the 
3 components — -stories, presentations, and tapes — of the Purdue cre- 
ativity Training Program, which consists of 28 audio tapes and 
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printed exercises, aiulrfects were ith-, 5th-, and 6th-grade students 
who were assigned to B ^perimental treatments. Results demon- 
sstrated that the completgfe PCTP, indii^idual ^^ompotesnts, ^w^^ combin- 
ations cs^f components ^titated de^l-c^'-.^rt of students' dlv/ergent 
thinkitjin' ahilities^. ^;:ercises seeme^f) ^tj^ be the most ^:effective 

<S<9niporwen±s, while the p^*^ entations were ILjsast effective. Com- 
inati;ons of 2 compont were more effective than the ciS}}}}^J}Bt.B 
program, but rarely msref^ effective than 1 component. Th^ :3ragram 
appeared to be more eif^rstiye for 4th anri 5th graders tha; fox 

6th graders. / 

i 
I 

Flynn, L. Yesterday' s minds or tomorrow' s ? A handbook on creati- 
I vity . Cheyenn^e^ wyo. : Cheyenne Public Schools. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 051 158) 

This report focuses on grades K-8, with emphasis on the lower 
grades. The greater part of the guide is concerned with the iden- 
tification and encouragement of creativity. Chapter headings in- 
clude: Definitions of Creativity; The Creative Teacher; what is 
the creative child Like?; and Methods of Measuring Creativity. 
The guide is mimeographed and spiral bound with a soft cover. Spe- 
cific activities are listed for art, language arts, mathematics, 
physical education, and social studies. There is a brief biblio- 
graphy included. 

Freiheit, S. G. The effects of a training program upon the crea- 
tive performance of fourth grade children ; Report from the 
project on task and training variables in human problem 
solving and creative thinking . Madison, wis. : University 
of Wisconsin, 1969. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 036 045) 

The purpose of this project was to determine if use of a crea- 
tivity training workbook (Stretch) would increase creative perfor- 
mance of 4th-grade pupils. The students were divided into control 
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and experimental group* viith iialf liigb and half normal ability. 

The controls usesd a piiE^^^^afeo vorkbook and the experi "Hfintals used the 

Stretch workbook, p-j^r^^-.. <i ^ep^testing with the Toilsance Tests of 

Creative Thinking reveali-^^ ^Ho^se.gnificant differencess between the Z 

groups. However, the author i^^dt that. Stretch did improve verbal 

originality. Certain tsc&xe.^. t[f the lower ability groups improved 

more than the] higher afci? ty gi^ups, and all students improved sig^ 

nificantly on almost ali m*«rv#res. The author concSided that the 

workbook has the potenti r tat &e helpful in creativity training* 

Granowsky, A., St Botel, {^tf^^tive thinking, reading and writing 

in the classroom^ ^^^Mm^^tstsxy English , 1974, 51, 653-654. 

Suggesting that all ch^t&^&iEn are able to be creative although 
creativity has been stiflAB^ -in some, the author suggests 5 ways to 
nurture creativity in the classroom. Children should be encour- 
aged to recognize altemat:^ solutions in life in order to recog- 
nize that variable outcomes are possible. Story-endings should be 
emphasized as choices of the author and not the only possibilities. 
A psychologically secure siiai/iirDnment sihould be maintained so that 
the teacher can be suppor±3jG3S :2jf creat±ve effort. Experience and 
skill in subject areas slaraul^ai Ae emphasized and teachers should 
strive to provide models students can understand. Finally, creative 
effort should-JDe rewarded. 

Gregory, T. B. Teaching fEbr prpblem-solving ; A teaching labora- 
tory manual . (^PreliainHagr/iEdition. ) Austin, Tex.: Texas 
University, 1970. CpERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 046 905) 

This manual provides'^ a set of tasks for the micro-teaching 
context of a teaching lar^oristory to bo used in teaching pupils an 
approach to problem solving:*. The introduction describes the con- 
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tent and functioning of the teaching laboratory and the way irL- 
which the manual shooiid be used. I3etails of 5 lessons are xmen. 
In the descriptions of each lesson, the instructional objectiaves 
and methods are detailed, and an evaluation guide and listenimg 
guide are also incluciedo 

Hallman, R. J. Techmdques of creative teaching. The jourr^ ^ :o;f 
creative Behavior , 1967, 1^ (3), 325-330. 

Prom literature dealing with creativity the author has i^n- 
tified some obstacles which inhibit creative expression. iKjsessure 
to conform and succeed, authoritarian attitudes and environments, 
ridicule, and rigidity of personality axe some obstacles. dXther 
obstacles are over-emphasis on rewards, a quest for certainty, 
hostility toward the divergent personality, and intolerance of the 
"play" attitude. Teachers can guard against the presence of these 
obstacles in their classrooms by following some techniques which 
are effective for eliciting creative responses. They may provide 
self-initiated learning experiences, a non-authoritarian learning 
environment., and opportunities for students to manipulate material 
ideas, and concepts. They can encourage over-learning, defer judg 
ment, proxaote intellectual flexibility, encourage self-evaluation* 
use effective questionxngj, and encourage student use of creative 
thought ptTDcesses. 

Lundsteen, :S. W. Questioning to develop creative problem solv^ 
ing. Elementary English , 1974, 51^, 615-650. 

The author describes group discussions for problem solving 

in grades 1-6, and she suggests methods for teachers to use. 

Methods discussed include open-ended questioning, encouraging di- 

vergfmt thinking, and encouraging open discussion. Examples of 

the methocfe'are provided.. 
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Mann, J. S. An application of a^ mofJ-Jl of Cpeafcive— thinking- to - 
teachitig iiE a firBt^ - grade clasc ;oom > iwdisson. Wis.: uni— . 
versity af Wisconsin, 1966. (E ac Doctsnent Reproduction 
Service No*. ED 01:0 255) 

The effects of 2 techniques for teaching children's litssss- 
ture to samples sf 1st:— grade chiildr^ were xKi^restigated. Tte 
perimen±al trea±rssn±: was based on Lawrence 5ubie *s model of crea- 
tive process. TSSie cojitrol group received tihe conveationai parer-- 
sentation of children 's literalixire without: JKiibie • s emphasis :aa 
metaphorical and piHBconscious symbolism. The hypotheses tested 
were that the experimental group would perform 'better than the 
control group on measures of fluency, f lexi-b^ixxry, o r i g i n a riSty , ' 
recall, ?and analogy-making. The groups did not differ signiSi^siwfc 
ly, but the autfeor stated that the data svcDported the need far fiax 
ther investiqatiiion. 

Mcclerrsn, B. F. creative teaching. The Speech Teacher , 13J6^ 
IS (3) , 212-216. 

Fcmr categories of definition of creeitivity are listed along 

with clarification of those most relevant to speaking.* Creative 

methods for teaching speech are discussed* 'Topi'cs^'Tor speectie&i 

ideas :for introducing ^eech topics, discussaion suggestions, and 

activity ideas - are oat3Zined. isanefits resulting from the crea:— 

tive approach :to teachxng, sucii ^as understanding the valxie of 

self-direction, learning the "sslue curiosity and inquiry, and 

the attainment sel £— realiZfTf-j on , are discussed. 

Mitchell, B. "ThE cl^^5r?=;Toon^^ creaifcivity: One siLx,^?!^*^^ 

that workredi^ jacmrnal o:f Reseaccfa & pp^lopment: in sgur'^^'^^™^^ , 
1971, 4 (3),, 

This articife reports an in-service program to teach cresfeive 
skills that was developed in California schools. The goal of : ±he 
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C^saativxt?- pro jest was. to develop tea^icbing strategies which would 
£i3:cf ease tSSe^r^ti\3re thinking abiHi-feit^s of elementary students. 
Tte overaiUl str^r^y ixor the progrsm involved 3 phases: 1) empha- 
sis was pJiacfid on crea^vity as a j^ychological process; 2) the 
cmacept of crea±±:w^ij^ was moved to ^ mare personalized and emo- 
ta^nalizee conce53±:;r ^^id 3) there wa^^ graduaJL reintroduction of 
phaige 1^ so tha±^ ^Iffe^ 3 phases were osaifoined gradually. Results 
sxa^gest thBit in-ssrsEEoe pro jects of 'tafcLs nature are capable of 
pssducing changes fin Tthe direction c£:. increased openness. 

Meison^ L. N. Max±m±2±ng creativity ±zn the classroom. Young 
Children , ISffiB, (3) , 131-136. 

This article x:on:s±dsers the conditions which foster originali- 
ty, spontaneity, arnd imagxnation in early childhood. The psycho- 
logical- cl-imate-oi£--t^h^-x:isss"l^ of the. blass- 



room,- the "orgatii-zaitlGEa of the school, and the instructional pro- 
gram influence 3i child's .a±±:itiades toward life and school ta:sks. 
Teachers can SsBKcer tfee desaelopmen^t of creativity by providing 1) 
time, .space, :atn31 a social-SEmoticnsiL climate that encourages curi- 



osity, spontanwity, sud iinEEginatixsEnpj:;' 2.) guidance and piKcncfesrsive- 
nessy 3) i^xadfs^^ MBstiocns^ am2 clarification to laove theechild to 
insight in CT2SS±£MaE linking;; aasd 4^) ^ variety of resources in 
literatasace, itnffiri^si^ and ^axfc to prnyi dg -the child with rich :^nsory 
experi^easEces . 

Olton, m M. Th e :agff^Ba;ggpeiiit: gs£ productive thinkincr skills 

in f r£th--yj^=afe^tchil:asBn . Biadi-siicEi,, Wis.: universxty of wis- 
ccEnsin:, ISffiE^ (ERIC IIDDciimeirt: R<^^oduction Service No. ED 

;o2a 3IC2) 

This study iinasfesti gated the exterct to which thinking and 
problem^^solving of: 5th-grade students* ^ould be improved jby the 
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Bse ofeself-iastructional progrstnuned lesrsons (the prodicctive 
'OSiinlcisig program), the relationship Ibestween productive thinking 
aJDilit^s and IQ-sex characteristics :of the learner, and the re- 
lationship between level of productijope -t&inking performance and 
the extent to which overall class-room enmronment niras judged to 
facilitate creative thinking, i^uits sixowed siigaificant riincreases 
in thinking and groblem-solving :perifQ^ance on a wide variaety of 
produc±ive thinkSng measures. These iinsirructional !benef i^lss oc- 
currecL for virtx^aiOy aill tjrpes of stuitents, regardless of sex or 
genes^ XQ levels and were especially ^narked for: students in 
classiXDoms having environments which svBte re jadgai to praviife rela- 
tively little support and encouragerasort for ths develcoDment of 
product ime thinking. Performance on -xfhe productive thinking mea- 
sures used in this study was significantly related to sex (giras 
gesnerally scored higher than bcs^s) and showed a strcing ami posi- 
tive relation to la* 

paxnes, S., & Meadow, A.. Evalmitxon of persistenace of effects 
produced by a creative probiemt-solving course^ pg^chcslo- 
gical Reports:^ 1960, 2» BS^'-^BEL. 

in order to eiaaaialfee l>yij2g--s:aEEgie.^£fects jiroducssd iy s 

caaKi'tive problem-^sidjl v±ng: CT^rrrse^ 2 cgraups : :of 24 subjects: were 
studied. Students ±n: the eaqjesrimentaiL: group had :comple±!Sdrthef 
course at least 8 urcmths beiore; testing? the control groxcp had 
rtiot: taken the course. 3?he groups were matched for vocahniary 
^ability and tested with: r6 creativity tests. Results show^affi 
ithat the experimena:ai group jdid be-tter than the control <grjaaip: on 
■Bill measures, ii^Sitostiini^ thait IncreaTgd creatirve think:i3iDg::i^so- 
ductiyity had pei^sisfcaed 5or 8 month-s^aor :more a^ter the 
problem-solving .Gcmrse 'wa^s completed:. 
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Scheinfeld, D. & Parker, M. The sharper MiD:i3s program : Group 

problems - solving for the disadvantaged , Chixzago, 111. : in- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, 1969. (iSRIC: . Document Etepro- 
duction Service no. ED 034 827) 

This report describes a group pr obi em-sol vi.ng approach to 
educating disadvantaged elementary school childxen.. it is sug- 
gested that aggressive verbal excxiange and active solution to 
real-life problems are potent tools^ for helping disadvantaged 
students become active learnerjs bctI creatxve ^j^s±icipants in so- 
ciety » Methods for conducting such a group following the so-called 
Sharper Minds program are descr±faed, along wiith suggestions for 
kinds of problems to be used. 

Scholl, S. The cultivation of creaittivity. Pe^body journal grf 
Education , 1967, 44 (5), 282-285. 

This article discusises the apparent Imzk of cgeatiu xty in 

the presexii: educational system. Tfte asEthor exr^I^rns the jtr^a- 

tionship between technique and creativity; ^whereas it is t p°=^ s-- 

sary to know some technique to be crea^ive^ "pnine texrhaxCTS iss^ 

not sufficient for crea±ive e:xxrres^J:.3n^ "S^ie smisrationiaoL sfsttem 

strives to teach only technique. TSfe impcrtaaice of sixlojmLn^ 

time for creative thought and of izefaehing arsp^ctSF of a. subject 

that interest creative people is also pressntsd.. 

Scott^ J. A., & Frayec, ID. A. jpaaGEaing by 'diiscQcger y * A review 
of the research methodolaflgy (ispDXkijig jpa;oe£: SCSi., 6^) . m^x - 
son. Wis.: Center for Cm^xxi±±^'^ 

A review of the research raci: idlKcovery J^sming, wit&i Smrus 
on i:he methodology of each study, was- posessnired in this ganBer. 
Thet effects of discovery methxidsr on initial leAr:-ning, tran^ex, 
and retention are discussed^, lire use. o:£ a isrfcaiiiaa-rdized corrcsept 
learning task was recommended j5xr futuxe xeagearrrrft:zdealiTrg with 
discovery methods of pre s e n±a tiem . 
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.Shapiro, P. P., & Hunkins, F. P. Critical thinking: The case 
method. T he Catholic Educator ^ 1970, April-June, 41-43. 

This psgper discusses critical thinking in the classroom. 

critical thinking involves a much more active student engagement 

than traditional class activities do. It requires 1) stating the 

problem to be solved, 2) making suggestions as to what might be 

done, 3) gathering information by the student according to the 

suggestions made, 4) checking the original suggestions against 

the facts^ and 5) testing the suggestions. Two sample lessons are 

included in the article. 

Shively, J. E., Peldhusen, J. P., and Tref finger, D. J. Deyelop- 
ing creativity and related attitudes. Journal of Experi- 
mentBl Education ^ 41 , 1972. 

Fifth-grade teachers and pupils served as subjects in exper- 
imental clasi^s. The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking were 
used as pretests and posttests and the Cljildhood inventory for 
problem iSolvimg was given as a posttest. Eight of the experi- 
mental classes used the Purdue creative Thinking program and 8 
used the productive Thinking Program. Eight teachers used rele- 
vant discussion; 8 did not; 8 teachers were high and 8 low in cre- 
ative ability. Pupils in all conditions made significant gains 
on verbal and nonverbal originality and nonverbal fluency. 
Teachers who were low in creative ability had lower means. 

Skinnei:, B. The myth of teaching for critical thinking. The 
clearing House , 1971, 45 (6), 372-376. 

This article discusses the nature and definition of critical 
thinking. The author suggests that the steps for critical thinking 
are the following: 1) recognizing a problem, 2) formulating a 
hypothesis, 3) gathering pertinent facts or data, 4) testing the 
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hypothesis, and 5) drawing conclusions. Techniques for developing^ 
critical thinking are presented and evaluated. Teachers should 
encourage students to approach a subject using the given steps for 
critical thinking. 

Stern, C. Children 's use pf knowledge of results in thinking . 
Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California, 1966. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 010 035) 

A series of experiments was designed to study the value of 
teaching children a multiple hypothesis strategy. Third-grade 
children were divided into 3 groups — those taught the multiple 
hypothesis strategy, those taught to select a hypothesis and stick 
with it until proven wrong (single hypothesis strategy), and 
those given no strategy instruction with and without opportunity 
for practice. Evidence indicated that instruction in problem- 
solving strategies was superior to unguided discovery. 

Thomas, G. I., and Crescimbeni, J. Developing increased creativity 
with children. Education , 1967, §2 (5), 271—276. 

Emphasizing that today's students need to be educated for 
flexibility and adjustment to change, independence, and creativity, 
the authors suggest that the teacher must meet great demands. A 
broad curriculum which challenges students to think clearly and 
creatively must be maintained, but new approaches and materials 
will be needed. The teacher must know the <-*omniunity the school 
serves, be able to withstand criticism, and be creative. By pro- 
viding for learning according to individual differences, the 
teacher must make more efficient use of teaching and learning time. 

Torrance, E. P., & Gupta, R. Development and evaluation of re - 
corded programmed experiences in creative thinking in the 
fourth grade . Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota, 
1964. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 003 612) • 
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This project investigated 2 problems related to the develop- 
ment of creative thinking abilities at the 4th-grade level: 1) 
the difficulties, teachers experience in encouraging and guiding 
creative experiences in the classroom and relating them to curri- 
cular content and 2) the development of ways for counteracting the 
numerous influences which bring about a slump in creative thinking 
abilities^ motivations^ and activities at about the ith-grade 
level. Subjects of the study included Ith-grade classes from 3 
states « Teachers in the project experimental groups agreed to use 
experimental audiotapes^ and those in the control groups were in- 
structed to use conventional instruction. Before the experimental 
materials were introduced^ a number of assessment devices were ad- 
ministered to participating students. Near the end of the school 
term and upon completion of the experimental program^ all classes 
were readministered the creativity assessment devices. The evi- 
dence was in favor of the experimental procedures. 

Treffinger, D. J., & Ripple, R. E. The effects of programmed 

instruction in productive thinking on verbal creativity and 
problem solving: among elementary school pupils . Ithaca, 
N. Y. : Cornell University, 1968. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 030-156) 

.The. effectiveness of the productive Thinking program in de- 
veloping creative thinking and problem solving abilities among 
pupils in grades 4-7 was examined. An exploratory investigation 
"of the program's instructional content was also undertaken. At 
all 4 grade levels, instructed pupils* scores on Covington's 
Childhood Attitude inventory for problem Solving were significant- 
ly greater than those of controls. 
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Tref finger, D. J., Speedie, S. M^, Bruner, W. D. Improving 
J children's creative probleBs: solving ability: The purdue 
Creativity project. The CRournal of creative Behavior , 1974, 
8 (1), 20-29. 

Research reported here evaluated the effectiveness of the 
Purdue Creat:-ve Thinking program (PCTP) and the productive Thinking 
program (PTP) as self-instructxcsxial materials and as teacher-- 
participation materials:* Two conriitions of instruction, massed 
and distributed, were assessed^ Two types of teachers, low and 
high in :creatiye thinking ^^ility, were examined. Subjects were 
793 5th-grade students cmd 36 teachers, pre-testing was done using 
the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking. Results showed that the 
programs increased students" divergent thinking and creative prob-* 
lem solving. Massed rans^iatation yielded superior student perfor- 
mance when self-instrEicfcionaL programs were used by lowly divergent 
teachers., The pCTP was rronst effective with distributed practice 
when a highly-divergent teacher participated in discussion. 

Verbeke, M* G. , & Vei33eke, k. A. Discovery and inquiry ; Their 
relevance as apparoaches for teaching the gifted , pitman, 

KT* J. : Educational improvement Center, 1972 . (ERIC. Docu- 

ment Reproduction Service No. ED 062 744) 

iSae educational techniques: of discovery and inquiry learning 
and their relevance to the, ^education: gf acad^^^ ^ftil-- 
dren are discussed. Following discussion of various definitions 
of discovery and iaguixy, the 2 terms are dealt with synonymously 
to avoid confusion.. Bsdief historical background is given on the 
growth of discovery and inquiry as educational techniques^ The re- 
lationship of these teaching approaches to theory and the rationale 
for implementing such techniques in the education of the gifted 

— : ; -~ - - •■■ ■-13-6 ' ■ ' ' • ■ ^ 
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are excMnined. Applica\:ion of the methods in the classroom is 
considered in terms of the characteristics which must be present 
in the classroom and learning environment, tools and materials 
which facilitate the approach, and teacher functions. Recent re- 
search concerning the 2 teaching methods is reviewed. Some cur- 
rent programs that use the discovery-inquiry approach are listed. 

Warren, t. F. Creative thinking techniques ; Four methods of stim- 
ulating original ideas in sixth grade students . Report from 
the task and training variables in human problem solving and 
creative thinking project . Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin, 1971. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 057 406) 

This dissertation reviews the literature on creative behavior 
and reports a study exploring the operational approach to creativi- 
ty. Sixth-grade students were assigned randomly to 6 treatment 
levels. The subjects in 4 levels read booklets which described 
principles of creative thinking techniques and which presented ex- 
amples and exercises. One group read a control booklet, while 
another read no booklet. All subjects then completed 3 creativity 
tests and an attitude inventory. A difference among treatment 
levels as a f\>nction of the playfulness or organizational emphasis 
of the various techniques was predicted. The more playful tech- 
niques were expected to produce higher scores on measures of flexi- 
bility, originality, and best ideas. The more organized techniques 
were expected to produce higher scores on fluency. No treatment 
differences were found, however, for any of the measures, nor 
were there differences in the treatment by sex or treatment by 
school interactions. 

t 
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Weber, W« A* Relationships between teacher behavior and pupil 

creativity in the elementary school , paper presented at* the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Chicago, February/ 1968. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 028 150) 

A 4-year study was conducted to test the hypothesis that in- 
direct teacher behaviors foster pupil creativity more than do dir- 
ect teacher behaviors. Scores derived from interaction analysis 
data were used to classify elementary school students as having 
experienced 1 of 4 teaching behavior combiu^-*t: ons : indirect or 
direct all 4 years, indirect for 3 years and direct in the 4th 
year, and direct with indirect in the 4th year. Results suggest 
that verbal creativity is fostered more under the influence of 
indirect teacher behaviors, and that figural creative potentialities 
are encouraged more under the influence of consistent patterns of 
teaching behaviors, it would seem that consistently indirect 
teaching behavior would encourage the growth of both verbal and 
figural expression. 
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creativity in Curr icular Areas 

The following studies are concerned with teaching creativity 

or problem solving in particular curricular areas. 

Aiken, L. R., jr. Ability and creativity in mathematics . Colum-- 
bus, Ohio: ERIC information Analysis center for Science; 
Mathematics, and Environmental Education, 1973. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 077 730) 

The relationships of intelligence, achievementT sex,^ a 

heredity and psychological factors to mathematical creativity 

are reviewed and discussed in this document. A bibliography 

listing 125 references is included. ^ 

, ■ ,, ■ ■■ ' . ^' .' , > . , ■. ' . 

Allen, R. F., Fleckenstein, J. y., &-Lyon, p. m. inquiry in 

the Social Studies . Washington, D. C: National council 

for the Social Studies, 1968. 

This bulletin contains a collection of social studies read- 
ings on the inquiry method of teaching. Articles define and clar- 
ify inquiry as an effective approach to learning social studies..^ 
Theory, rationale, models for classroom inquiry, and examples of 
classroom use are discussed. The materials are designed for use 
by pre-service and in-service teachers. 

Butts, D. Po, & Jones, H. L. Inquiry training and problem solving 
in elementary school children, journal of Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching , 4 (1), 1966. (ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice No. ED 010 995) 

The effect of planned guidance on the problem-solvin ^^hav- 
ior of elementary students was investigated. Factors relat .J to 
changes in problem-solving behaviors were identified. ; App;coxi- 
mately 50% of the 6th-grade students included in the study we xe 
given inquiry training. An inventory of science processes was 
constructed for the study. Students were pretested and posttested 
for knowledge of science and ability to use the processes related 
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to problem-solving in science. Other data were obtained from 
student records. There was a significant relationship between 
inquiry training and changes in the problem-solving behaviors of 
students, but no significant relationship between inquiry train-- 
ing and concept transfer or changes in recall of factual know- 
ledge. Other analyses indicated no relationship between measured 
intelligence, chronological age, science factual knowledge, or 
sex and change in problem-solving belu w'iors that occur in conjunc- 
tion with inquiry training. 

Covey, B. L. Teaching gifted students English usage in grades 
seven through nine . Sacramento, calif.; California State 
Department of Education, 1970. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
service No. ED 051 606) 

\ 

intended to assist English teachers of junior high gifted 

\ • \ . 

students whose mental ability is in the top 2% of all students, 

the publication explores certain aspects of the California English 
curriculum and identifies possible directions in English instruc- 
tion which emphasize the process of inquiry. Both techniques and 
content in the study of English usage are examined, increasing 
the relevance of course content is seen to be possible through 
themati^c or generic structuring of content based on significant 
works of literature and by concern with communication in all its 
forms and via all media. Discovery methods similar to those used, 
in newer physical science courses are recommended, as are communi- 
cations or media laboratories, for promoting an inductive study of 
language in all its forms of communication and for relating course 
content to the needs of gifted students and to the development of 
high-level skills. 
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Dakeman, B. C. Think tank and mind transportation: Teaching cre- 
ative writing. English journal , 1973, 62 (9) , 1272-1273. 

The author discusses the use of "mind transportation" and the 

"iSiink Tank" for teaching creative writing. She has found mind 

transportation to be a highly effective method, in this method, 

the teacher supplies the students with an absurd or mind-tickling 

question on which the students write, one of the most interesting 

techniques the author feels she has used is the Think Tank, The 

room is darkened, scented candles lit, relaxing music played, and 

students are free to think and write on any topic they desire* 

Gross, R, E., & Muessig, R, H. (Eds,) Problems - centered social 
studies instruction , Washington, D. C: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1971. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No, ED 051 058) 

The plea of this bulletin is for teachers to do more with re- 
flective thinking in their classrooms. It draws upon the latest 
and most pertinent insights distilled from research, theory, and 
practice associated with reflective thinking. It deals with the 
specific what's, why's, how's, and when's of problem solving in 
social studies at the elementary and secondary school levels, and 
makes a case for increased use of this inquiry method and type of 
program organization. Specific suggestions are offered that range 
from the question-answering stage to full-fledged problem-solving 
units, 

Karioth, J, creative dramatics as aid in developing creative 

thinking abilities. The Speech Teacher , 1970, 19 (i)# 301- 
309, 

This experimental study was conducted to ascertain whether a 
7-week program in pantomime, improvisation, and other creative 
dramatics would improve general creative thinking. Subjects were 
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4th graders from low income urban areas of Minneapolis, creativity 
was measured by the Torrance Tests of creative Thinking in pretest 
and posttest situations. Results indicated ^some degree of signi- 
ficant increase in creativity scores after the program. 

Labinowich, E. in how many different ways . . .: Divergent ques- 
tions as springboards for "opening" your classroom. Science 
and children , 1973, ri (2), 18-20. (ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion service No. EJ 088 316) , 

This article discusses the use of divergent questioning in 
the science classroom. This form of questioning is open-ended 
and encourages children to contribute to class discussion with a 
variety of responses. 

Lafayette, R. C. Creativity in the foreign language classroqm g 

paper presented at the West Virginia Foreign Language confer- 
ence, Huntington, m. Va., 1973. (ERIC Document Re produced on 
Service No. ED 081 271) 

Several defiriiid:ans of the concept of "creativity" are eoRsaitined 
in the introductory renrarks of this arjticle concerning foreign 
language instruction. Selected exampl\es of innovational approaches 
to "creative" foreign language teachingx^are presented and under- 
score the belief that creative instruction resides in the ability 
of the instructor to produce or bring about an atmosphere where 
students have unlimited opportunity to create. "real'l .Ianguage^ . : . 
The article concludes with a plea to teacher^ to personalize their 
instruction and thereby move toward a more creative and meaningful 
learning situation. 

Laxier, G. Dramatic improvisation as English teaching methodology. 
The English Record, 1969, 20^, 46-51. (ERIC Document Repro- 
duction service no. iED 035 650) 

Over a period of months, illiterate and disruptive black and 
Puerto Rican junior high school students in New York City developed 
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and staged an updated version of "West Side Story." Although by 
professional standards the results were poor, students were able 
to participate in a highly rewarding activity which demanded dis- 
cipline, creativity and teamwork. By being encouraged to improvise 
on the original story line, illiterate children were motivated to 
exprer^it? themselves verbally, to communicate with their audience, 
and to contribute their own experiences , toward realizing the char- 
acters. Because this approach has many classroom possibilities, 
even for teaching grammar ^nd history, units on utilizijig improvi-- 
sation shoui^d be included in:Snglish metiiods courses, although 
improvisatiran is not a teaching panacea which will .erase students* 
learning anS beiiavior problems;,, it at least conveys the: message 
that school can be fun. 

Meyer, R. The identification and encouragement of mathematical 
creativity in first grade students. (Tech. Rep. 112) Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development center for Cognitive Learning. - 

Madison/ Wisconsin, January, iWTO. ; 

This report describes research which led to the formation of 
6 criteria of observable aspects of mathematical creativity. These 
criteria are described and discussed and a program designed to en- 
courage individual mathematical creativity is described. Also 
reported is a testing instrument based on the 6 criteria. This 
instrument was used to assess:^ the pilot program. The author feels 
the instrument is the major contribution of this research. 

Schisgall, j. The creative_luse of multimedia (or the shape of 
strings to come) , Teaching Exceptional children , 1973, 
Summer, 163-169. 

From her experiences with teaching a nonelecti-ve~-drama~lab 

to 6th-12th-grade students, most of whom have social and academic 
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difficulty, the author suggests creative activities for students. 
Many can be used well with elementary students. She suggests that 
students be allowed to play in the light of an overhead projector 
in a darkened room to experiment with body shapes and silhouettes. 
Other suggestions she makes involve movie pro jectors-- without sound 
or music— -filmstrips and music* Fun games can be played with long 
strings, teomemadfe: rose-colored glasses, dress-ups and hats, and 
collections of: objects in paper bcEgs:. 

Scott, N.. Co, IJXii., & Sigel, I. E. Effects of inquiry training in 
physical science on creativifcr and coqnTtive styleszrof ele- 
mentary ^.chDol children , Delrroit, Mich. : Merrill Tpalmer 
inst^., (ERIC Document ^Reproduction Service No. ED 003 

700) 

An inquiry: abroach to learning was subjected to a -trigorous 
test and evaluati:an program, involving elementary instruction in 
the physical sciences. Students in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 
served as subjects. Evaluative criteria were 1) science concept 
achievement, 2) divergent thinking or creativity, and 3) cognitive 
styles. In addition, efforts were made to detect sex differences 
and cognitive developmental trends. A group taught by conventional 
methods served as a control. Only in the cognitive style tasks did 
the inquiry approach show, significant effects on conceptual acti- 
vities. The inquiry process appeared generallyvto^ encourage and 
develop an exploratory attitude on the part of the individual 
learner which led him beyond bajvic, overt perception. Inquiry 
groups in grade 5 achieved science concepts better than children 
taught by conventional means, but the 2 groups in other grades 
showed little difference in science concept achievement. Little 
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difference in creative thinking was evidenced but the inquiry 
childrpn were more flexible in their classification behavior and 
more attentive to detail in problem situations, overall in the 3 
grades boys showed greater variability than girls in their atten- 
tion to detail and use of classifying labels, 

Shapiro, p. p., & Shapiro, B, J. An evaluation of poetry lessons 
with children from les s advantaged backgrounds , paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, New York, February 1971. (ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Servrce No, ED 047 040) 

,t 

A recent study by the authors showed that 4th graders fyrom an 
upper middle class background, with varying degrees of intelligence^ 
creativity, and language achievement could be taught to express 
themselves poetically. The:- ipresent study was undertaken to re- 
plicate these results with children from less advantaged back- 
grounds. The 2 alternative experimental programs for poetry writing 
developed for the initial study were used. Comparison of these 
results indicate that the methodologies employed are equally 
effective with both socio-economic groups. The ^effect of intelli- 
gence, creativity, and language development differs to some extent. 
The implications of both similarities and differences are explored, 

Sommers, W. S, Developing creative thinking abilities. American 

Council on industrial Arts Teacher Education , 1965, 14, 73-83, 

The purpose of this article is to provide, understanding of 

the improvement of creative thinking skills through deliberate ef- 

.fort. The creative learning activities of 2 studies by Sommers and 

Anderson are presented. The implications of the results of the study 

for use in the industrial arts classroom are discussed. Suggested 
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references for further reading on creaitive tieaching are given^. 

Strain, L. B. inquiry sand social situdies &x disadvantaged ifearners. 
The Social Studies ^ 1970, LXI (V), 117—149. 

This study discusses the use of inquiry methods in the sDcial 
studies classroom with disadvantaged learnexs. Disadvantageita chil- 
dren need to physically manipulate an object in order to dete:Eraine 
the effectiveness of their performance. inquiry requires that the 
learners become involved at their o v'n levels of concerns. "Ttt^s 
need for disadvantaged students to use physical manipulatiaa ^and 
the requirement that learners become actively involved in tire: in- 
quiry process can be used positively to help children learn. Teach- 
ing aids should become sources for testing ideas instead of the 
children merely watching, listening to, or memorizing things. 

Struthers, j. A. Developing creative and crlti^ic aLl tirinlcinq through 
an elementary science prog r final reporfc .. Boulder coio. : 
Boulder Valley School District 19:&9^. ^^RIC Documen± 

Reproduction Service No. ED OSS 855) 

Reported is a variety of studieis associated wi:th the , dev^SLop- 
ment of new elementary science programs^. Three approaches to ele- 
mentary science were given field trials, one using textbooks based 
on a conceptual schemes approach, one based on the ^rlementary :SSc±ence 
Study materials, and the other based on "Science — A Errocess Approach." 
Tests were developed to measure changes in childrens' critical and 
creative thinking, and a classroom observation system was developed 
to categorize teaching styles as expository, inr^uctive, or indeter- 
minate. In a later phase of the project, teachers were given a 
choice of a tejctbook-based or non-textbook course. Data are reported 
bearing on the effects of curriculum materials, teaching styles, type 
of course chosen by the teachers, and on changes in student critical 
and creative thinking. The non-textbook course favored creative 
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thinking. Also reported is a study of the effect of different in- 
structional methods for developing the concept of conservation at 
the Ist-grade level. . 

Uhlhorn, K. W. The challenge of ir-quiry teaching in science. 
Contemporary Education , 1971, 238-240 . 

Inquiry teaching is characterized by these philosophies: 
understanding occurs after meaningful experiences; learning is 
directed and controlled by the learner; process of science should , 
be emphasized rather than content; process skills should be devel- 
oped through investigative procedures; a stimulating environment 
which will sustain productive ii>quiry and maintain direct student 
involvement is loeeded. The child is described as an observer who 
forms questions and problems in response to observations. Aided 
by an environment which provides materials for answering questions^ 
the child seeks information in response to a desire to know. The 
inquiry teacher should be a creative planner who adapts the regular 
curriculum into inquiry format without losing student interest. 
The teacher must predict the resource materials students will 
need in order to answer questions. The teacher must be a patient 
question-answerer and motivator., 
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Theoretical Studies 
The final section presents summaries of studies on the char-* 
acteristics of creative children, the nature of problem-solving 
skills, and the relationship of creativity, problem solving, in- 
telligence, teacher characteristics, and other abilities. 

Allender, J. S. Some determinants of inquiry activity in ele- 
mentary school children, journal of Educational Psychology , 
1970, 61 (3), 220-225. 

This research project w,sis designed to discover if inquiry 
scores increase with grade level. Third to 7th grade students 
were used. The study was cross-sectional and used materials that 
simulated the work of a mayor. The iv.aterials used for measure- 
ment required problem-solving abilities, h general increase in 
inquiry scores was found with 3rd graders having the highest 
scores • 

Bashaw, W. L., & White, w. f. Figural creativity and convergent 
thinking among culturally deprived kindergarten children, 
paper presented at the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation convention, New York, 1971. (ERIC Document Repro-^ 
duction Ser.vice No. ED 047 346) 

This study was an attempt to examine the relationship between 
readiness and creativity. The sample was economically deprived 
kindergarten children in a city school system in the Southeastern 
united States.,^ The children's overall performance" on the readi- 
ness tests was low compared with published norms. The profile of 
group averages, however, indicated the presence of some figural 
creativity skills that were not adversely affected by poverty con- 
ditions. Data suggest strongly the need to strengthen the trainin 
of' this type of child in the general areas of artwork, perceptual 
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motor skills and elaborative responses if creativity development 
is to be enhanced. 

Chambers/ J, A. Beginning a multidimensional theory of creativity. 
psychological Reports , 1969, 25.* 779-799. 

In this paper, creativity is defined as a multi-dimensional 
process of interaction between the organism and its environments 
This interaction results in new and unique products. The 3 main 
dimensions of creativity are, defined as level, field, and type.. 
Different hypotheses are given to account for the what, why, and 
hov; of creativity. Contributions by several theorists are consi- 
dered and relevant . research findings examined. 

Dacey^ j, , & Ripple, R. Relationship s of some student character - 
istics and verbal creativity . paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, February 1967. 

^The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation- 
ship between student' characteristics and measures of verbal crea- 
tivity in 8th-grade youngsters. The students* characteristics 
studied were mental ability, sex, dogmatism, sex-role identifica- 
tion^ independence, convergent thinking, organizational climate 
of the school, school anxiety, and constructive and uncons tructive 

compulsivity . The measures of verbal creativity included imagina- 

r 

tive story writing, flexibility, originality, fluency, and stan- 
dardized total score on these I. Results showed low multiple cor- 
relations between the student characteristics and the verbal crea- 
tivity measures. 

Datta, L. E., & parloff, M. B. On the relevance of autonomy; 

parent-child relationships and early scientific creativity . 
proceedings of the 75th Annual convention of the American 
psycholoqical Association , 1967, 14S.-150. 

In an effort to determine- whether creative adolescents, like 
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creative adults, feel and describe their home environments as free 
and non-constraining, 1039 male high school seniors competing in 
the 1963 and 1965 westinghouse Science Talent Searches were studied./ 
Of these, 295 were described as mpre creative students and 7'i'\ were 
described as less creative students. Subjects comp^^^ 
Behavior Survey for 3 age periods (8-11, 12-11, and 15-17) . Both 
groups described their parea±s as encouraging independence, moderately 
affectionate, and low in negative involvement and intrusive control. 
The more creative students reported lower levels of involvement and 
higher levels of autonomy than the less creative students. Rela- 
tionships with the father were more relevant to creativity than 
X^A^^io'^ships with the mother. There was less negative involvement 
by the mother, but not more positive involvement, reported by the 
more creative students when compared to the less creative students. 

Friedman, M. 1. (ED.) The development of problem-solving skills 

in early childhood . Columbia, S.C- : South Carolina university, 
1971. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 057 073) 

This investigation was designed to identify scales indicative 
of the development of problem-solving behavior in young children 
and to discover whether children of different backgrounds exhibit 
similarities in the order of development and levels of achievement 
of problem^-solving behaviors. items h:rom 22 tests, were selected for 
use. Conclusions were: 1) there are problem-solving skills that 
develop in the same order among children of extremely different 
backgrounds; 2) there are particular problem-solving skills that 
develop in a different order for disadvantaged and advantaged chil- 
dren; 3) many item sets did not scale reliably for the disadvantaged 
children. 
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Hitt, W/ D. Toward a two-factor theory of creativity. The psvchg- 
l oqical Record . 1965, 15^, 127-132, ^ 

This paper is based on the viewpoint that original thinking 
and logical reasoning are complementary components of creative 
thinking, when they act together, original thinking and logical 
reasoning allow the thinker to produce original and valuable crea- 
tive ideas. After producing the ideas, the creative thinker evalu- 
ates them and hypothesizes from them. Then he must test his hypo*- 
theses using rigorous logic. The creative thinker must freely and 
spontaneously communicate his beginning ideas. Later he must 
systematically communicate the results of his hypothesis testing 
and his evaluation, 

Houtz, J. C., SpeediG, s. M. , Ringenbaph, S., Lash, A., and Feld- 
husen, J. F. A comparison of problem -^ sol vinq abilities of 
disadvantaged and advantaged white , blacky and Spanish - Amer - 
J-c^" elementary - school children , unpublished manuscript, 
Purdue University. 

In order to compare task-related behaviors of problem-solving 
abilities of elementary children, the Purdue Elementary Problem- 
Solving inventory was administered. Second, Xth and 6th grade 
children, 1073 in all, representing different socioeconomic levels 
and ethnic origins, made up the sample. Results showed that dif- 
ferences in problem-solving abilities between socioeconomic and eth- 
nic groups of children are not large. Developmental differences 
in problem-solving ability were found. 

Krop, H. Effects of e::trinsic motivation, intrinsic motivation, 

and intelligence on creativity: A factorial approach, journal 
of General Psychology . 1969, 80 (2), ?59-266. ( psychological 
Abstracts, 1969, J3, No. 11332.) 

in order to study the effects of motivation and intelligence 
on creativity, the EPFS, the California Mental Maturity Scale, and 
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the '^Consequences" test were given to 216 students. The students 
were then divided into groups of high, low, and medium intelligence 
and high, low, and medium motivation. Half the subjects were in 
a high extrinsic motivation condition, while the other half was in 
a low extrinsic motivation condition. Results showed that high 
intelligence^ high intrinsic motivation, and high extrinsic motiva- 
tion all yielded higher creative responses. Significant inter- 
actions were found between intrisic motivation and intelligence 
and between intrinsic and extrinsic motivations. 

Roweton, W. E., & Spencer, H. L., jr. pacilitative effects of 

practice upon nonverbal creativity , Terre Haute, ind. • Indi- 
ana State university, 1972. (ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice No, ED 059 563) 

Numerous studies of verbal creativity indicate that idea ori- 
ginality increases progressively as more ideas are produced. The 
present study tested the effects of practice upon nonverbal creati- 
vity. Fifth-grade children were administered Form A and/or Form B 
of Torrance's picture completion task for 5 consecutive days. Fi- 
gural originality increased with practice only on certain task 
items and, overall^ only on Form A. Results were traceable to 
differences inherent in all alternate forms of the test^ peculiar- 
ities of task items, amount of practice, and so on. Apparently, 
extended effort did not indiscriminate!^ enhance figural originality 
in nonverbal creative problem solving. 

Solomon, A. O. A comparative analysis of creative and intelligent 
behavior of elementary school children with different socio- 
economic backgrounds . Washington, D* C. : American University, 
1967. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No.- ED' 017 022) 
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To test hypotheses related to the creative thinking of chil- 
dren from different socio-economic backgrounds, tests of creativity 
and of intelligence were administered to 1st/ 3rd, and Sth-grade 
children from different socio-economic backgrounds. Children of 
each sex in each grade were tested .for verbal intelligence and 
creativity, significant relationships were found between socio- 
economic status and creativity when other variables were held 
constant? however, these relationships did not follow a consistent 
pattern. The incidence of these significant relationships tended 
to decrease with increasing age and grade level. Scores were 
completely uncorrelated with intelligence tests, confirming the 
importance of emphasizing creativity as a separate dimension of 
thinking. 

Thomas, S. B. Creativity ; A positive of young children , urbana, 
111.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, 1973. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 076 264) 

A review of research on creative thinking indicates that dis- 
advantaged children hav^- creative strengths on which to build a 
program of education. Studies have shown that, in general, chil- 
dren from relatively disadvantaged backgrounds perform better on 
tasks of figural creativity than their advantaged peers. Studies 
also show that disadvantaged children perform better on figural 
creativity than they do on verbal creativity measures. Results of 
creativity research comparing black and white children are con- 
flicting. Developmental racial comparisons show that black children 
catch up with, and in many cases surpass, their white peers in 
figural creativity. 
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Torrance, £• P, Can we teach children to think creatively ? 
Athens, Ga, : Georgia University, 1972, (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No, ED 061 511) 

The author summarizes the results of 133 studies designed to 
test approaches to teaching children to think creatively. While 
acknowledging criticisms that most of the studies use performances 
on tests of creative thinking and other creative school performances 
as criteria, he contends that the evidence which they provide can 
be extremely useful to educators. The most frequently reported 
types of experiments emphasize: 1) teacher-classroom variables, 
2) compiled programs involving packages of materials, and 3) modi- 
fications of the Osborne-parnes training program in creative pro- 
blem solving. The most successful approaches, based on the author's 
review, are: 1) those that emphasize the Osborne'-parnes program, 
2) other disciplined approaches, 3) the creative. arts, and 4) media- 
oriented programs. The author concludes that, indeed, successful 
approaches do exist which make it possible to teach children to 
think creatively. An extensive bibliography is included. 

Torrance, E. P. Dyadic interaction in creative thinking and 

problem solving . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, New Orleans, 
1973. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 076 408) 

The author reviews the research conducted on dyadic inter- 

action and its role in the development of creative thinking and 
problem solving. Earlier research has shown that children at a 
certain stage prefer to work alone rather than with other children. 
However empirical data have shown on the whole that dyadic inter- 
actions result in better performance on creativity tests and other 
similar measures. There seems to be an egocentricism present in a 
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child which gradually disappears, partially or fully, as the child 
grows older. Age studies have shown this transition period to be 
around 5 years old. Creative abilities and problem-solving abili- 
ties are shown to increase when mild degrees of stresses are intro 
duced in a situation. The author points out that dyadic inter- 
action does not always function, in one study, dyads showed con- 
siderably less group cohesiveness on ego-involving problems. 
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Appendix 

"Reviews of. instructional Material and Books 
For Teaching Creativity and problem Solving 

This Appendix presents the reviews of instructional materials 
and books on teaching creative thinking. The reviews of instruc- 
tional material contain much specific information. Look at a 
sample review in that section. Then look at the headings des- 
cribed in Figure i. to the right of the headings are explanations 
of what each word or v;ords mean. ^ 

The reviews will give you all the information you need to 
make a tentative decision as to the suitability of a kit or set 
of materials for your needs and interests. All of the reviews 
describe good, useful, productive instructional materials. Mater- 
ials were included only after a careful inspection and review of 
a set indicated that it would be_ useful in teaching creative 
thinking or problem solving. When you settle on some materials 
which look interesting, you should read the entire review care- 
fully. 

The reviews of books oh teaching creative thinking and prob- 
lem solving are grouped together at the -end of the Appendix. ' 

These reviews attempt to show how each book would be useful to 
the classroom teacher. They begin on page 147. 
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Figure I 

The Format of a Review of instructional Matyerial 



What: 

Published 
By: 



HOW 
•To 

Order I 



This gives the title of the materical and the 
author. 

This is the name of the company publishing 
the material and their mailing address. 



This part give three pieces of information. 
The first bit will tell you where to send your 
orders, usually this will be the publisher 
unless otherwise indicated. If it is the 
pxiblisher it will say "Order from publisher. " 
Use the address given above in the •'published 
By" section. The second bit of information is 
the price of the material at the time it was 
reviewed. The ^inal bit of information tells 
what items or parts of the material will be 
expanded or lost as the kit is used in the 
classroom. These items can usually be replaced 
by the teacher or the publisher. 



Description: 



This section gives a brief description o£ 
the material, how it is used, and its most 
salient characteristics. 



Target This section describes the grade level for 

Audience: 

which the material is intended. 



Materials 
Provided: 



Teacher Vs 



Guide ; 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy- 



Rationale : 



me 

This section tells the quantity of the 
materials provided and names each piece that 
will come with the kit. The teacher should 
look at the "How to order" section to see what 
materials will have to be replaced. 

If the kit contains a teacher's guide, 
this section will describe the guide and tell 
what you can expect from it. it will also 
tell about fo) low up activities that are sug- 
gested by the gviide. 

This section describes how the material 
can be used, in a variety of subject areas. 
You can use this information to plan how you 
will integrate a kit into your daily schedule, 
or use it to plan for creativity sessions in 
your classroom. The teaching strategy de- 
scribes the suggested sequence of events that 
the teacher could use to teach a class. The , 
use ol: the material with small groups, large 
groups and individuals is also discussed. 

Here the fundamental nature of the mater- 
ial is discussed. Its theoretical bases are 
described. 
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Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 



Re ference J 



This section describes the research or 
evaluation of the material and its results. 

These are references to the research, fur- 
ther readings, relevant theory, etc. 158 



what: American Language Toclay 

Cornelia M. Nachbar 

published McGraw-Hill Book Company 

By. Webster Division 

30th Floor 

12/!1 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 

HOW order from publisher, 

TO More information on this program will be made 

order: available by contacting ALT product manager. 

List price: Refer to "Materials Provided. 

Consumable i tems : Workbooks . 

Description: American Language Today is a comprehensive 

and creative program fostering the development 

of skills using language in roal life situations. 

This language arts program attempts to increase 

a student's pleasure in the creative use, control^ 

and production of language. Seven main skills 

are devt- loped : 

Listening 

Oral Language 

understanding Literature 

creative Dramatics 

Visual Literacy 

written Composition 

creative and critical Thinking 



Target ' Grades 1-6. ^ . . _ 

Audience: 

Materials American Language Today books are divided 

provided: . , . , ^ ' 

in eight chapters, each of which focuses on a 

single, major linguistic concept, within each 

chapter, numerous and varied activities provide 

a range of language erercises. meant to stimulate 
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active student interest and involvement. Workbooks 
and webstermasters used in conjunction with the 
Teacher ' s Ma nual provide many opportunities for 
individualization. Cassette Tapes provide even 
further listening and usage games, storys tarters , 
and other activities to help individualize instruc- 
tion. There are 5 levels to this series. The 
price range for each level is generally a5 follows: 

one Pupil Edition »n) $1.56 to $3.99. 

One Teacher Edition $2.25 to $i.83. 

One Evaluation Checklist (set of 30) $6.75. 
webstermasters v?) $13.50. 

one Workbook $1.1!- to $1.17 . 
cassette Tapes Q $39.00. 

Supplementary bilingual materials for the 

first three levels of American Language Today are 

also available. 

Teacher's The teacher's manual helps the teacher indivi- 

Guide : 

dualize instruction, provides information to aid 

in the clarification of learning objectives, and • - 

recommends more effective approaches as needed. 

Subject American Language Today is a corplete sequen- 

Matter and 

Teaching tial language arts program for grades one through 

Strategy; 

si:'. It features inductive techniques, an inquiry 
approach, and involves activities which ensure 
active student involvement in the total learning 
process. 
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Many opportunities are provided for indivi- 
dualization within each grade level through 
cho.ice of extension exercises and enrichment 
activities. 

Grade-level designations do not appear on 
the pupilsbooks. 

American Language Today reflects the convic- 
tion that a contemporary basal language art series 
must be as imaginative as the language and litera- 
ture it purports to teach. it also reflects an 
awareness that the total communication process de- 
pends, not only on v^ritten and spoken language, 
but also on the non-verbal aanguages of movement 
and pictorial communication. 

The American Language Today program is also 
based upon the belie? that skills must be under- ' 
stood v/ithin the broad context of the physical, 
emotional and intellectual processes which require, 
but do not depend exclufsively upon, knowledge 
for proficiency, skills and subskills such as 
punctuation and grammar, for example, are regarded 
as tools which contribute to language ability but 
which do not restrict it to the confines of a set 
of arbitrarily determined rules. 

General discussio n 

Logan, v., Logan, x., and paterson, i. Creativity 
communicati on ; Teaching the language arts . 

New Yorks- Webster/McGraw-Hill, 1973. 
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What: 



Published 



Art Concepts and the Curriculum 

Carvel Lee Hammond and Lorita Lee Nelson 

Paul S. Amidon and Associates, Inc. 
4329 Micollet Avenue South 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 55409 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher* 

List price: Complete five Units $63.50^ 
Consumable items: Art sheets. 



Description! 



Target 
Audience s: 

Materials 
provided: 



Teacher • s 
Guide: 



The Art Concepts series encourages creativity 
and self-expression in elementary school children. 
The purposes, according to the authors' introduc- 
tion, are to 

1) develop self-confidence through discussion, 
exploration, selection, and creativity; 7) provide 
visual and verbal outlets for personal experiences 
and happenings; 3) develop independent thinking 
and doing with an open and flexible mind; 4) dis- 
cover new media and materials; and 5) help strength- 
en progressive muscular coordination and dexterity. 

pre--school - 6. 

one vinyl report folio. 

Eleven transparencies used as stimulants for artwork. 
Twenty-nine art sheets. 

One book of suggestions and questions for the teacher- 

The teacher's guide gives a page of "Hints 
and Tips" to prepare the teacher, it also illus- 
trates each transparency and art sheet as it might 
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be completed by a student. Questions are also 
suggested which can be used to stimulate discus- 
sion. 

The teacher's guide suggests that each trans- 
pareiTicy first be shown to the whole class. The 
transparencies are used to introduce various con- 
cepts and stimulate pupils* imagination concerning 
various art techniques. After the transparencies 
are viewed, questions are asked which are generally 
based on the content of the transparencies. These 
questions are supplied by the kit and are intended 
to create enthusiasm and offer opportunity for 
verbal expression in preparation for use of indi- 
vidual pupil art sheets. Art sheets are then dis- 
tributed to each student which provide a common 
starting point for the class. This allows every 
child to express his own ideas. Following this . 
work the class discusses and explores the art con- 
cept involved. The students are then supplied with 
large sheets of paper and allowed to create whatever 
they wish. 

The kit should be used with the whole class. . 
However, the teacher could adapt the kit for small 
groups or individual work. 

This kit uses a variety of activities to pro- 
vide exercise in imagining, in solving problems, 
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and in translating ideas to an art form, inde- 
pendent thxnldrng, feeling and interpreting is en- 
couraged. The Tcit also is concerned with develop- 
ing in students a positive view of art. ^his is 
accomplished by eliminating evaluation of students' 
work, displaying pupils ' art and encouraging re- 
spect for individuality in interpretation. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Audiovisual .Involvement Series : 
values for Early Education 

BFA Educational Media 

2211 Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 
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Concepts and 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Set divided into four series of 
films trips ranging from $32.00- 
$40,00 each. 

Consumable items: None 



Description : 



The Audiovisual involvement Series is a 
collection of silent filmstrips with teacher 
manuals designed to elicit the active involve- 
ment of children in the development of primary 
learning skills, concepts, and values through 
role-playing activities. The children inter- 
act with the scenes or with the objects pro- 
jected onto the screen in experiences directed 
toward building and refining observation skills, 
thinking skills, self-expression/creative ex- 
pression, problem-solving, reasoning, and voca- 
bulary development. 

The series consists of thirty-one silent 
filmstrips. Seven major themes are represented 
(reasoning, using my imagination, let's pretend, 
taking care af myself, taking care of things a- 
round me, how I live in my world, and the pro- 
blems of my world) and each theme unit has a 
teacher's guide which provides appropriate 
directions and questions for each filmstrip pre- 
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sentation. 

The first three units are appropriate to 
developing problem solving skills and creative 
expression in children. The remaining four 
units deal with instruction in personal hy- 
giene and safety, attitudes toward the care 
and preservation of personal and public proper- 
ty, scientific concepts, and social awareness. 

Unit One, entitled "Reasoning, consists 
of four filmstrips which involve the children 
in acquiring important observation skills for 
both reading and for problem-solving, visual 
discrimination and visual memory are strength- 
ened through exer.cises showing a grouping of 
objects, then showing the same grouping with 
one or more of the objects missing or added. 
Students are asked to identify the missing 
items. Skills in classification, in knowing 
what evidence to look for in solving a problem, 
and how to interpret evidence are developed 

by the presentation of different settings from' 

/ 

which children are asked to interpret the eyi- 

/ 

dence and determine such things as "What is it 
like?", "What things do you need here?",! "Where 
is this place?" This unit also presents the 
pupil with open-ended typos of situations in 
which the student is asked to evaluate, to 
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think of possible courses of action^ and to f 
state which actiop he or she would choose. / 

unit Two, entitled ••Using my imagination # " 
contains five silent filmstrips which present 
fantastic situations as aids in the develop-* 
ment of basic conceptual skills (e.g. like- 
nesses and differences, relative location and 
size, and geometric shapes), creative expres- 
sion is encouraged by asking each child to imag- 
ine how different projected objects might sound, 
feel, and taste. Children are encouraged to 
make comparisons of different objects and to 
suggest how things are similar and'how they are 
different. Another films trip asks the children 
to use their imagination as they place toys or 
themselves in various positions on the screen. 
Here the emphasis is on skills relating to rela- 
tive location discrimination. 

Unit Three, entitled "Let 's pretend, " con- 
sists of four filmstrips which present imagina- 
tive situations designed to promote and sharpen 
students* ability to describe their reactions to 
a variety of situations, actions, shapes, and 
objects. 

Because these filmstrips use images rather 
than words to stimulate creative functioning, 
they should be particularly effective for use 
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Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
Provided I 



Teacher's 
Guide s 



primary and elementary grades. 

The series contains thirty-one silent 
films trips on seven major themes. Each theme 
unit is accompanied by a guide which offers 
directions and questions for each filmstrip 
presentation. 

Each guide which accompanies the specific 
theme unit provides information on hov; to use 
the Audiovisual Involvement Series effectively 
to ensure the active participation of the 
children in each activity. Each frame of the 
filmstrips is described and sample questions 
are suggested for the teacher. Follow-up acti- 
vities are suggested for each individual unit. 
The filmstrip itself contains a synopsis of the 
suggestions offered in the teacher's guide and it 
is suggested that the teacher review the film- 
strip one day before it is presented to the 
children. 



Subject . 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The Audiovisual involvement Series is de- 
signed to develop language skills and concepts 
by using filmstrip pictures as the basis for 
instruction, children stand in front of the 
screen and role-play in scenes or with objects 
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projected on them. The picture may be pro- 
jected directly onto a child or children (who 
are clothed with a white covering) who then "be- 
come the picture. On-screen participants inter- 
act with off-screen participants, presjentation 
is controlled by the teacher who asks questions 
which are provided in each teaching guide of 
the nnit. 

Rationale I The Audiovisual involvement sei^ies is based 

on the rationale that children learn easier and 
better when they're actively involved in the pre- 
sentation of materials. This immediate partici- 
pation in the learning experience is uniquely 
realized by having children interact in a role- 
playing manner with a picture screen, with 
j classmates, and with the teacher in directed 

experiences intended to build and refine various 
language, reading, and creative abilities. 
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What: 



Published 
Byj 



Creating Learning centers 

Set 1: Intermediate Level by Margaret Hughes 
. and Peggy Dakan 



Set 2: Primary Level by Sue parker and 
Dorothy Thompson 

Creative Teaching press/ inc. 
514 Hermosa vista Avenue 
Monterey park^ California 91754 



How 
To 

Order: 



order from publisher. 
List price: $5.95 
consumable items; None 



Description: 



Creating Learning Centers presents materials 
and ideas for teachers and students on how to set 
up and use learning centers to facilitate dis- 
covery learning. Ideas are grouped into four 
categories: Science and math, language arts, 
social studies, and miscellaneous subjects. The 
activities involve learning and discovering 
facts about nature, numbers, literature, history, 
and language. 



Target 
Audience : 



Set 1, Intermediate elementary 
Set 2, primary (grades 1-3) 



Materials 
Provided: 



Teacher • s 
Guide: 



56 Idea Cards, outlining objectives, materials, 
and activities. 

Notes to the teacher. 

An introduction addressed to the teacher is 

included that describes learning centers and what 

they should include. Suggestions are offered, 

but teachers are encouraged to fashion the center 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



to suit their imlivTauar^^^^^^^^^ 

" The learning center is, by its very nature/ 
a free-form activity that can be molded to fit 
the individuaTT'^teacher and the class. The 
general teacher suggestions presented in Crear 
ting Learning centers show how to develop a 
center that reflects the needs and abilities 
of one particular class. The activity cards 
enable the teacher to set up a learning center 
and select appropriate materials. Learning 
centers may involve an entire class at once, 
small groups, or individuals on their own time. 
They may take the form of extra credit activi- 
ties, or be used as a regular Rart of the weekly 
or daily curriculum. The teacher can explore 
the ideas and establish the best way to use 
them in the classroom. 



Rationale J 



The kits are a product of the belief that 
student involvement and teacher-student inter- 
action are vital conditions for effective 
learning. When students work on their own, 
and are interested and enjoy their studies, 
their perfcj.'aance and growth, are especially re- 
warding. 
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Whatt 



Published 
By: 



Creative Activities for Arts 

For the development of individual creative Abilities 

Genevieiye Bylinowski 

Hayes School Publishing Company, Inc. 
Wilhinsburg, Pennsylvania 15221 



How 
To 

Order t 



order from publisher* 
List price: $3.00. 

consumable items: 30 spirit or liquid duplicating 

masters. 



Description: 



Creative Activities for Language Arts is a 
collection of creativity-oriented ideas that in- 
volve children in writing, drawing, anlf^ading. 
Each activity is designed to be interesting and 
stimulating to students and involves ideas and 
objects that they are familiar with. Some* acti- 
vities require adding parts to stories, drawing 
expressive pictures, asking questions, and in- 
venting things. All of them allow the yovmg 
reader and writer to express himself, and they 
encourage the growth of each child's creative 
and expressive capabilities. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Children 7-12 years old. 

A booklet of 30 8'' x 11" duplicating 
masters of ideas. Each sheet contains enough 
space for each child's responses. Introduction 
and notes to the teacher. 



Teacher's 
Guide : 



The introduction presents the purpose of 
the booklet, and a short comment is given for 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale! 



161 .V 

each of the 30 activities. The conunents explain 
the rationale f or . the particular activities, and 
sometimes suggest how an exercise can best be 
used in the classroom* 

The activities are all directed towards the 
development of the individual student • s language- 
related creative abilities. The collection does 
not form a self-contained program^ but instead 
is intended to be a supplement to normal instruc- 
tion that can be used whenever the teacher de- 
sires. Each exercise could be presented to one 
student, or to an entire class. 

Creative Activities for Language Arts is 
based on ,the contrcpt that in order to develop 
children's creative thinking, they must have 
varied practice in producing ideas. By challeng- 
ing children, the activities encourage indivi- 
dual expression and depth of thinking that is 
essential to creative development. 
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What: 



creative Art Series 



Published 
By: 



RMI Film Productions, inc. 

701 westport Road 

Kansas City, Missouri 61-111 



How 
TO 

order: 



Order from publisher* 
List price: $15,00 

for Filnistrip plus Record or cassettes 
Consumable items : None . 



Description J 



The creative Art Series contains five film- 
strips which present instructions for using five 
major art aiedia: clay, tempera paint, mobiles, 
puppetry, and chalk. Each films trip shows a 
teacher and students using an art media and gives 
ideas for adapting art projects in the classroom. 



Target 
Audierice: 

Materials 
Provided: 



All elementary grades. 



Five films trips 
frames , lasting 
develops one of 
orientation to 
ial comes from, 
and explains "h 
Each f ilmstrip 
record or casse 
instructional a 



Each filmstrip consist 
for 8-11 minutes. Each 
the art media, it prese 
the media (history, where 
different uses of the ma 
ow--to^create" with the ma 
is accompanied by a. long 
tte. It provides narrati 
ctivity presented in the 



s of 43^70 
filmstrip 
rits a brief 
the mater- 
terial) , 
terial . 
playing 
on for the 
filmstrip. 



Additional equipment needed: Filmstrip projector 
and screen; record player or cassette player. 



Teacher's 
Guide : 

Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



None provided. 

The filmstrips can be used to introduce stu- 
dents to the different media or they can be pre- 
sented in conjunction with the use of such material, 

The total class can be shown the filmstrip 
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and then individual or group projects, using the 
materials, can be conducted. 

Rationale: The creative Art series is designed to de- 

velop creativity through visual and sound stimula 
tion and specific guidance. It offers an inter- 
esting approach to art media, which captures 
and holds the student's attention. Students use 
new information presented the series by parti- 
cipating in the creative activities portrayed in 
the films trips . 
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What 2 



Creative Expression r Lower Pr imary 

Billy Leon Shumate 

creative Writing ; primary 

Billy Leon Shumate 

creative writing ; intermediate 

Alice and Lawrence L. Tomas 

Creative writing ; Upper Intermediate 

Lawrence L. Tomas 



Published 
By: 



Milliken Publishing Company 
1100 Research Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132 



How 
TO 

order; 



Order from publisher. 

List price; $7.95 for each level. 

Consumable items ; Duplicating masters, 



Description i 



Creative Expression and the three creative 
writing books constitute a series designed to 
stimulate children to think, to detect and ex- 
press their feelings and attitudes, and to cre- 
atively extend what they learn, creative Expres- 
sion is designed for those without writing skills, 
and accordingly requires oral responding. The 
other books of the series concentrate on crea- 
tive expression through writing. Colorful trans- 
parencies that entertain and hold the attention 
(....... 

of children are central to the kits. 

Duplicating masters of activity pages ask 
opinions and invite creative answers about the 
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situations depicted. Creative writing 
suggestions are included in the upper levels, 
with thematic pictures provided in the lower 
primary booklet. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
Provided: 



Teacher's 
Guide: 



Lower Primary to Upper Intermediate. 

8?5" X 11" color transparencies of discussion , 
themes and situations for use in overhead pro- 
jectors. (Booklets are available without trans- 
parencies. ) 

Duplicating masters provide individual facsimiles 
of transparencies for each student's personal use 

Also included for the teacher are objectives 
for each unit, suggested questions, and addi- 
tional activities. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Themes for each unit are of everyday acti- 
vities, special events, fantasy, animals, and 
other subjects that are interesting to the 
child and can stimulate his or her thinking. 
The series may be useful as an occasional addi- 
tion to normal classroom work or as a regular 
part of the class activities. Students could 
use the activities individually and progress 
as they desire. 



Rationale: 



Emphasis is placed on encouraging the child 
to express himself and his ideas, while grading 
and criticism are de-emphaaized. individual dif- 
ferences are recognized and accounted for, and 
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the importance of the recognition of and the 
expression of each child's individuality is 
stressed. 
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Creative Expression Books 

Scholastic Book Services 

Scholastic Book Services 
901 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
Order from publisher. 

List price: $.60 per booko A free Teaching 
Guide is included with orders of 
10 or more of any title. 

Consumable items : Individual workbooks'. ^ 

Each creative expression book^ written to 
build spelling, vocabulary, grammar, and thinking 
skills at a particular grade level, consists of 
fourteen creative writing lessons bound in a 
colorful, imaginatively designed paperback cover 
which is not marked for grade level. Each les- 
son is created to stimulate written expression 
using a specific technique. Topics covered in- 
clude parody, detective writing, free verse, 
cinquains, naiku, descriptive writing, rhymed 
poetry, and many other types of creative writing. 
Two basic kinds of lessons are presented. In 
one kind an explanation of a technique, such as 
haiku, is followed by examples and pictures for 
the student to write about. In another type^ 
lesson pictures are presented .and the student is 
asked to wri€e^^about them in a particular way — 
for instance, as if he were experiencing the 

scene pictured. Many of the pictures accompanying 

J' 
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the lessons show black and white children in 
inner-city or urban settings. Topics of current 
interest such as conservation, over population, 
and the world food supply are included. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
Provided: 



Grades 2-6. 

Each of the five workbooks provides space 
for individual writing in response to each les- 
son and a page for an individual wordlist. Book 
titles and grades are the following: "Dinosaur 
Bones," grade 2; "Jungle Sounds," grade 3; 
"Ghost Ships," grade 4? "Cook Up Tales," grade 5; 
"Adventures with a Three-Spined Stickleback, !*^- — 
grade 6. 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



s 



The teacher's manual to accompany each book 
provides the rationale for using the workbook 
and suggests optimum co:nditions for using the 
les^ona^ ^I^iscussion ideas are given for each 
\\ ^ lesson so that the teacher can encourage oral 



expression. Ideas for follow-up activities are 
also listed. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The content of these lessons is particular- 
ly applicable to language arts since lessons in- 
volve creative expression, both oral and written, 
and emphasize creative use of words. The work- 
books could be used by a whole class during a 
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writing period or they could be used by small 
groups or students individually. They would 
also work well as available material in a 
learning center. 

These workbooks are designed to stimulate 
exploration and articulation of thoughts and 
feelings and to encourage creative written and 
oral expression. 
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What: 



published 
Bys 



Creative Language projects : independent 
Activities In. Language Arts (Books A-E) 

Mary pat Mullaney 

Milliken publishing Company 
1100 Research Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132 



How \ 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $3.75 per booklet 
Consumable items: Each booklet contains 28 

duplicating masters. 



Description: 



Creative Language Prefects requires students 
to think creatively, use thei-L imagination^ think 
of unusual ideas, and solve unusual problems. 
The individual problems are meant to be fun and 
give children practice in expressing themselves 
in a creative manner through original writing^ 
evaluation, and problem-solving. 



Target 
Audience: 



Book A, Grades 1-2 

Book B, Grades 2-3 

Book C, Grades 3-4 

Book D, Grades 1-5 

Book E, Grades 5-6 



Materials 
provided: 



includes 8*5" x 11" duplicating masters (28 
per book) of illustrations and related questions 
that require opinion, problem solving, and crea- 
tive expression of the child's own thoughts 
about the problems and situations presented. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide: 



Booklets are prefaced by an explanation of 
the exercises and how the teacher may best use 
them# 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



^ ^i2JL^ 

The exorcises that comprise each booklet 
concern everyday objects, animals, and people 
that the child should be familiar with*" Tbe 
materials may be used as supplements to regular 
reading or English programs, for extra credit, 
or for whatever specialized pupose the teacher 
desires. The projects may most useful when 
a more informal fun atmospKr.\ ^ is— desired in 
the classroom. 



Rationale: 



Emphasis is placed on the individual 



nature of each child's 



creaftive processes and 



^,bilities. Through individual use of the acti*- 
vity sheet replications, , the child can find 
his own answers and express himself in relation 
to ideas, objects, and events common to his or 
her world. 
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what: 



Creative Moments Kits 



Published 
Bys 



How 
To 

Order s 



creative Teaching Press 
514 Hermosa vista Avenue 
Monterey park, California 

Order from publisher. 
List price : $ l,95. 
Consumable items : None, 



91754 



Descriptions 



Creative Moments Kits is a collection of 
exciting creative activities which are organized 
in convenient folders. Each folder presents a 
complete activity^ The folders are stored ^in 
a file box for easy access by individual pupils. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Elementary grade levels. 



Kit 1 - creative Moments , for Children , For ages 
1-9. Contains .fifty activity folders, which 
use readily available materials. Easy-to-follow 
directions and. illustrations are found. in each 
folder. Five different areas are presented: 
story projects, creative games, design ideas, 
discovery experiments , and challenge folders , 
Activities vary from growing a garden in a 
glass to creating designs with straws. 

Kit 2^ - creative Moments for Children . For ages 
8-12. Fifty activity folders are found in this 
kit. Directions and illustrations are given on 
each folder. Five different areas are presented: 
imaginations p creative games, ^ design ideas, dis- 
covery experiments, and challenge folders. Acti-* 
vities include writing secret codes to organic 
gardening. 

Kit _3 - Creative Moments Investigations . For 
ages 10-14. Contains fifty scientific activi- 
ties. Directions atid illustrations are pro- 
vided on, each folder. Covers- five areas of 
study: ecology, chemistry, physics, people, 
and investigation techniques. Activities range 
from organizing a laboratory to examining crystals 



Teacher ' s 
Guide X 



None provided. Directions and illustrations 



are given on the individual folder. 
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diate grades, literature, and poetry a^^^ 
in this book. 

Creative Teaching of the Creative Arts in the 
Elementary School is the third book of the series. 
Methods for supporting creativity through art, 
music, dance and rhythrA, and dramatization are 
presented. -~ 

Creative Teaching of the Social Studies i n 
the Elementary School offers techniques for nujF« 
turing^ creativity in the social studies- The 
book discusses the use of textbooks^, audio- 
visual methods, individualization, buzz groups, 
brainstorming, and various other methods. 

Creative Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Elementary School presents ways of teaching 
mathematics, creatively. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and fractions are some of the 
areas covered in the book. 

Creative Teaching of Science in the Element - 
tary School is the final book of the series. It 
deals with ^methods which foster creat ivity in 
science. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Each- book is designed as instructional 



material for ieachers. 



Each of the seven books covers a different 
subject area. Teachers can easily take the prin- 
ciples of creative teaching which are presented 
and adapt them to their own classrooms. 



Rationale : 



The ideas and principles presented in the 
books are -designed as guidelines for creative 
teaching in -the elementary school. Each book 
proposes to build favorable attitudes towards . 
creative teaching rather than to develop a 



''cook-book** of teaching methodology. 
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Sub j ec t The" acCI used to ^supplement 

Matter and 

Teaching classroom exercises or to provide children with 

Strategy: 

alternative activities after completing requirer! 
class work. The can also be used effectively 
as homework- The activities are designed to be 
used individually or in small groups. Students 
are provided with directions on each folder, so 
further directions from the teacheir are not 
required. 

Rationale J creative Moments Kits provide children with 

inviting and challenging activities. Children 
are free to explore and develop their thinking 
abilities. The reusable folders allow each 
child to try all activities, and to return to 
favorite activities, reaching a new level of 
understanding each time. 
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What; 



published 

By? , 



creative patterns 

Wilma Longstreet 

H. Wilson Corporation 

555 west Ta ft Drive 

South Holland, Illinois 60473 



HOW 
TO 

order: 



order from publisher. 

List price: Two cassettes • $17,50 
TWO Records - $13,00 
pour Tapes • $17.50 

consumable items : None , 



Description! 



Target 
Audience • 

Materials 
provided: 



This kit is a series of stories that intro- 
duce a variety of people and places to young 
children. The ideas presented ate basic to 
conceptions of friendship, visual- perceptions, 
and other aspects of a child's growth. The 
ideas are treated by the use of games and sto- 
ries that hold the interest of children and 
challenge their imaginations, A central theme 
of the series is cultural enrichment through 
broadening knowledge, experience, and creative 
expression in response to experience, 

K-3, 



Two cassettes, two records, or four reel~to-reel 
tapes. 

Teacher • s Guide , 



Teacher ' a 
Guides 



The Teacher ' s Guide introduces the purposes 
of creative patterns and offers suggestions to 
teachers in the use of each segment of material. 
Sample discussion questions are also included. 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale : 



Children may listen to the tapes indivi- 
dually and respond as they choose, or larger 
groups could participate. Group discussion on 
the meanings of the m?:iterial should serve to 
stimulate interest and thought about the ideas 
presented in the series. 

The guiding rationale behind Creative pat- 
terns is that children must become fully aware 
of all the aspects of their environment and 
that by developing expressive and creative facul- 
ties, the series allows children to receive the 
most from life and give the most to others. 
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what: 



Creative Teaching Se ries 



177 



Published 
Bys 



Allyn and Bacon^ Inc. 
150 Tremont Street 
Boston f Massachusetts 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from Publisher. 

List price- Range from $4.95 - $8.95 
Consumable items : None 



Description J 



The Creative Teaching Series is comprised of 
seven books concerned with creative teaching in 
the elementary schools. Each book contains me- 
thods and activities that promote creativity in 
the classroom. Seven different areas are covered: 
setting conditions for creative teaching, language 
arts, reading and literature> creative arts, 
social studies, mathematics, and science. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
provided: 



Grade levels 1-8 



Setting Co ndi tions for Creative Teaching in 
the Elementary School is the first book of the 
series. The first irt of the book is concerned 
with the nature o: nativity. Jt offers a de- 
finition of creativity and characteristics of 
creative individuals. part two of the book pre- 
sents ways in which to nurture creativity in 
the classroom. 

Creative Teaching of the Language Arts in 
the Elementary School offers methods for support- 
ing creativity in the language arts. Areas 

nrwft^-rt^ci "hv t-h^ 'honV inr^liirlia 1 "i flteninc oral ex— 



ing creativity in the language arts. Areas 
covered by the book include listening, oral ex- 
pression, creative writing, handwriting, grammar, 
word usage, and spelling. 

Creative Teaching of Reading and Litera ture 
in the Elementary School presents principles of 
creative development in reading and literatv\re 
and ways teachers can use these principles in the 
classroom. Reading in the primary and interme- 
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diate grades, literature, and poetry are covered 
in this book. 

Creative Teaching of the Creative Arts in the 
Elementary School is the third book of the series. 
Methods for supporting creativity through art, 
music, dance and rhythm, and dramatization are 
presented. 

creative Teaching of the Social Studies in 
the Elementary School offers techniques for nur- 
turing creativity in the social studies. The 
book discusses the use of t xtbooks, audio- 
visual methods, individual! ation, buzz groups, 
brainstorming^ and various other methods. 

Cr tive Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Elementc^ / School presents ways of teaching 
mathematics creatively. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and fractions are some of the 
areas covered in the book. 

. Creative Teaching of Science, in the Ele- 
mentary, school is the final book of the series. 
It deals with methods which foster creativity 
in science. 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



Each book is designed as instructional 
material for teachers. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Each of the seven books covers a different 
subject area. Teachers can easily take the prin- 
ciples of creative teaching which are presented 
and adapt them to their own classrooms. 



Rationale 



The ideas and principles presented in tVie 
books are designed as guidelines for creative 
teaching in the elementary school. Each book 
proposes to build favorable attitudes towards 
creative teaching rather than to develop a 
"cookbook" of teaching methodology. 
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what: 

Published 
By: 
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Creative values Kits 

Schloat productions 
150 White Plains Road 
Tarrytown, New York 10^91 



How 

to 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Creative Values j 

Creative values; 

Creative values; 
Consumable items: None. 



Justice @ $63.00 
Equality ^ $63.00 
Liberty $63.00. 



De scrip- . 



The creative values Kits examine the dimen- 
sions of justice, equality, and liberty.' Film- 
strips in each kit present problem situations on 
these topics which allov; students to question, 
discuss, and propose creative solutions to the 
problems . 



Targe t 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided : 



Upper elementary grade levels. 

Creative valu es ; justice contains four 
films trips and audio cassettes which examine dif- 
ferent aspects of justice: individual motivation, 
individual compassion, individual integrity, and 
individual responsibility. Creative values : 
Ecfuality consists of Tour filmstrips and audio 
cassettes which present different views of equal- 
ity: role equality, privacy, the common good, and 
excellence. Creative values : Liberty contains 
four filmstrips and audio cassettes which deal 
with different ideas of liberty: rules, courage, 
indivic j.sm, and creativity. All the filmstrips 
are cour to six minutes in length. Each kit in- 
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Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Stra tegy- 



eludes a teacher's guide. 

Additional equipment is necessary. A film-" 
strip projector and screen and a cassette recorder 
are necessary to use this kit. 

A teacher's guide i^. included in each kit. 
It presents a general introduction, learning ob-. 
jectives, and suggested use of the prooram. A 
daily plan for each filmstrip is also provided. 
The daily plans include learning outcomes, learn- 
ing activities, and primary and secondary questions 
correspondincT to each filmstrip. An appendix gives 
the theory behind each of the creative values. 

The Creative values Kits do not deal with a 
specific curricular area, but increase children's 
ability to solve problems involving moral deci- 
sions creatively. Each of the four filmstrips 
found in a kit is a one-week study unit. The 
filmstrips should be show- to the total class, 
and then implemented by discussion groups and in- 
dividual and group projects, one complete kit 
takes four weeks to finish. Each lesson is flexi- 
ble enough to allow the teacher to use the mater- 
ials as they are best suited for particular situa-- 
tions. 



Rationale: 



ERIC 



The Creative val up^s Kits stimulate creative 
sel 7-questioning and problem sol ving by presenting 

' 1-9-2— — — ^ 1- 



I 
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conflicts whicK^s tudents must solve. Each parti- 

cular value is represented in futuristic settings 

which parallel daily value choices encountered in 
♦ 

reality.- The futuristic settings eliminate per- 
sonal threats and alio*-; children to freely explore 
their values. 
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What: 



Published 
By J 



Creative writing 
Ronald j2 Baio 

Hayes School Publishing* Company 
321 Pennwood Avenue 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 15221 



How 

TO . 
order : 



order from publisher. 
List price: $3.50. 

Consumable items: 28 spirit or liquid duplicating 

masters 



Description : 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided; 



Creative Writing is a workbook of writing 
activities that challenge students to manipulSite 
letters and words to form meanings and to write 
their own materials The material that is supplied 
in each activity is intended to stimulate children 
thinking, and to encourage and sharpen those skill 
necessary for good writing. Visual perceptions, 
reasoning and other skills are treated and en- 
hanced by the various exercises. 

Five types of activities are included: un- 
scrambling words, unscrambling sentences, complet- 
ing sentences, completing paragraphs, and comple^t- 
ing short stories. The first four types of acti- 
vities prepare students for the fifth and highest 
type of activity, completing short stories. 

Middle and Upper"" grades . 



A booklet of, 28\8" x 11" duplicating masters 
of activities and starters^ Introduction with 
notes to the teacher. 



;Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



An introduction explains the goals of and the 
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reasoning behind the workbook. Suggestions for 
implementing and evaluating students' work are in- 
eluded, as are the unscrambled words and sentences 
from the exercises. 

Each writing activity is for an individual 
student and the goal of each is to encourage the 
writing skills of the individual. As such, the 
exercises may be assigned on an individual basis 
or to a group of students. 

When assigning the more sophisticated para- 
graplvand short story completions, the teacher 
may apply whatever degree of structure that he/ 

she desires, it may be desirable to explain rules 

f 

of structure and composition, or adopt a completely 
open format. ■ The booklet is meant to be flexible, 
in that it can serve the individual needs of ; 
teachers and students. 

Rationale: The rationale behind Creative Writing is that 

literary creation requires certain skills of per- 
ception, reasoning, and thinking. By stimulating 
and challenging students, the units can encourage 
the practice of those necessary skills and make 
creative writing an enjoyable experience. 



Subject 
Matter and 
. Teaching 
Strategy: 
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what: 



published 
By: 
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Creative writing Skills (Book I and Book ii) 

C. M. Charles and M. Church 

T. S. Denison and Company, Inc. 
5100 west 82nd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55431 



How 
To 

Order j 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Book I (No. 513-0077-8) @ $3.95 each 
Student Workbook (No. 513-00180-8) 

@ $.60 each 
Book II (No. 513-00179-4) ® $3.95 
each 

Student Workbook (No. 513-00178-6) 
(i) $.60 each 
Consumable items* None, 



Description: 



Creative writing Skills (I and il) offers 
the elementary school teacher a series of easy 
to teach writing exercises which develop crea- 
tive writing skills. ' Each series of exercises 
was designed to increase the generation and 
flow of ideas from children and to develop skills 
of putting these new ideas into language. Each 
series of lessons emphasizes thought, rather 
than handwriting, punctuation, grammar, or 
capitalization. These latter skills should be 
developed in the language curriculum. This 
program offers writing activities which can 
augment and supplement the present language 
curriculum in important ways. 

Creative writing Skills (i and II) seeks 
to achieve these four specific goals: (1) to 
improve the child's ability to select words and 
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phrases that are appropriate to a situation, 
(2) to develop organization skills incidentally 
through purposeful writing activities, (3) to 
teach children how to write reasonable, coher- 
ent, possible, and .satisfying endings, and (4) 
to encourage unusual and exciting beginnings 
to their compositions. Each lesson concentrates 
on developing particular components of a compo-* 
sition (i.e. main idecs, supporting ideas, topic 
sentences, sequence, paragraphing) rather than 
entire compositions « The lessons were designed 
to be taught in their proposed sequence. How- 
ever the lessons are internally flexible enough 
to be modified to suit the need/j of the class. 



Target 
Audiences 



creative writing Skills (Book I) is de- 
signed for use in grades K-3. creative writing 
Skills {Book II) is designed for use in ./rades 
4-6. 



Materials 
provided: 



The creative writing Skills program con- 
sists of a teacher's manual and a student 
workbook. ' The student workbook contains pic- 



tures and writing space Vhich corresponds to 

♦ 

the various lessons desdribed in the teacher's 
manual. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide t 



The guidebook for teaching creative writing 
skills describes and explains the creative writ- 
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; ng skills program. The time for each writing 
exercise is given. The purpose and goal of the 
lessons are described^ procedures for the acti 
vity are explained and suggestions on how to 
make "the most efficient use of the lessons 
are also given. 

A copy of the student workbook is attached 
to the teacher's guidebook. 

Subject creative Writing Skills (Books i and II) 

Matter and 

Teaching are designed for use as a supplement to the 

Strategy: . , , u • ^ 

regular composition currxculum. Mechanics or 

writing is not stressed explicitly. The pro-* 
gram emphasizes activities which increase the 
generation^ and flow of ideas and the develop- 
ment of writing skills for putting these new 
ideas on paper rather than skills of handwrit- 
£jjg^ punctuation, grammar/ or capitalization. 

Each writing activity can be effectively 
performed by the entire class for periods of 
25-30 minutes. They will be most effective if 
separated by no more than two days between 
lessons. Although the program is des^^^ 
develop a particular skill in a systematic, 
sequential way, each lesson is internally flex 
iMe enough to be modified to m^et the needs 
of the class. '"^ 
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Rationale: 



creative writing Skills (Book I and II) 
is based upon the rationale that no matter 
what the backgrounds of children are, they can 
learn to think more creatively and write more 
effectively. The exercises in this program 
were designed to make each child a better 
communicator* Skills of communication are 
very important and generally can be developed 
only with practice. This writing program at- 
tempts to inspire children to create novel 
ideas and to provide guidance in ways to 
write more effectively. 



For Further 
Reading: 



General discussion ; 

Bais, R. J. Creative writing . Wilkinsburg/ 
Pennsylvania : Hayes School Publishing 
Co., 1963. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Crossroads 
Burton Goodman 

Noble and Noble Publishers, inc, 
One Dag Hammarsk jold Plaza 
245 East a? Street 
New York, Nfew York 10017 



How 
To 

Order; 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Prices vary. Individually listed 

under "Materials Provided.") 
Consumable items: Workbooks. 



Description! 



Crossroads is a reading and language arts 
program designed to be highly interesting to 
junior high and high school students who are 
reading on fourth through ninth grade levels, it 
develops reading, composition, oral language, 
critical thinking and writing skills. High 
interest stories, selected to appeal to adoles- 
cents, particularly "reluctant readers," are 
offered and include many dealing with values, 
family conflict, boy-girl relationships, prejudice, 
and responsibility. They are arranged in groups in 
colorful paperbacks with interesting and well- 
designed "covers. An excellent attempt has been 
made to choose stories and accompanying pictures 
which present positive and negative perspectives 
of life experiences and problems encountered by 
minority adolescents, particularly those in the 
inner-city. 

Discussion activities suggested to accompany - 
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the stories emphasize relating stories to each 
other and considering stories as presenting ■ 
alternative solutions to problems, students are 
asked to think beyond the stories to arrive at 
original solutions. A student workbook contains 
activities to-fol'low each story. Emphasis is . 
placed on interpreting cartoons in relationship . 
to the stories, arranging items in sequence, writ- 
ing letters and news articles, finding supportive 
evidence in_3tories, and expressing opinions and 
emotions creatively, a classroom library of high 
interest books is. available to accompany antholo-, 
gies at each level, a long-playing record is 
available for use with each paperback. 

Junior high and high school readers on fourth to 
ninth grade reading levels. 

Four paperbacks at each level ($1.18 each). 

Level 1 - With It; Solo ; Against All odds? 

Beyond Tomorrow ' 
^® ^® 1 ^2 - Love's "Blues ; Me , My^e 1 f . an^^ . 

Dreamers of Dreams ? He wh2. j^^Tg— 
Levelv3 - .Tomorrow Won** t wait ; Breakinq^ " 

Loose 7 In Others ' Eyes; plavina 

It cool ~~ ~ — ■ ^ ^ 

Each book contains short stories and poems arranged 
m groups according to a central theme. „,„.,,^1--:. 

A student workbook for each level. ($1. 16 each) 
containing activities which students can complete 
m the book. 

A teacher's guide at each'level ($2.96 each). - 

An LP record to accompany each paperback ($7. 45. each) 



Teacher ' s 
Guides 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale: 



A clasarjoom-^library for each level ($29.95 each) — 
containilig 40 volumes of 1^2 titles. 

'\ , 

An accompanying teacher's manual explains the 
rationale behind Crossroads , suggests the role of 
the teacher in using Crossroads materials, and 
establishes some. guidelines..lf or ..using role-playing^ 
and group work techniques. For each story it 
suggests a procedure for the teacher to follow, 
lists questions to be atskedt and provides ideas 
for follow-up activities such as creative writing, 
role-playing and artv/ork. - 

This program is designed to provide for 
reading and language arts instruction on junior 
highland high school levels. It seems particularly 
valuable as an alternative program for individuals 
or small groups who are not easily involved in the 
regular curriculum. 

crossroa ds captures the attention . of adolesr 
cents by presenting stories of experiences and 
problems relevant to their world. Materials are 
designed to stimulate imagination and encourage ' 
creative self-expression. Emphasis is placed 6rt' 
finding likenesses between seemingly different 
situations, interpreting cartoons, pictures^ and 
story action, and developing ideas beyond the 
stories' limits in order to nurture development 
of oral language, critical thinking and writing 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Developing Creative jP^bility 
Dorothy j. Skeel, D.Ed. 



'H. Wilson Corporation 
555 west 166th Street 
South Holland, Illinois 



60473 



How 
To 

Orders 



Order from publisher. 

List price: cassettes — $17.50 
Records - $13.00 
Tapes ^ $17.50 

(Reel-to-reel) 

Consumable items : None. 



Description! 



Developing Creative Ability is a series of 
learning activities that are based on children's 
listening, interpreting, and creative abilities. 
They develop creative ability by encouraging ch^ild 
ren to listen carefully, form u^^ntal images, ank 
respond creatively to their experiences. Expafe|- 
sion takes the form of writing, speaking, story4- '? 
telling, dramatizing, and painting. 

The series consists- of four segments, each : 
treating' language-related expression and listening 
in a different way. The first section requires* 
children to listen to various familiar sounds and 

identify them. Section two provides a series ^J? 

f. ■ 

sounds at the end of a story. ch|ridren are' ex -e 
pected to write the ending actionij^_jl1ie_lai-pt 
two sections require children to jjadd descriptive 
words and stories in response to sound stimuli. 
E^*^^ .activity, whether a game or exercise, is de- , 
signed to sharpen listening skills and encourage 
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Target 
^Audience s 

Materials 
. provided: 



Teacher 's 
Guide 2 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



creative imagery and expression* 
Lower elementary. 

Two cassettes, 2 records, or 4 reel-to-reel tapes. 
Teacher's guide. 

An introduction is provided that explains 
the; rationale and objectives of the series and 
offers suggestions for the use of each segment 
in the classroom. 

The activities in Developing creative Ability 
usually must be handled by the teacher. They may 
be useful in small groups or larger classes, in 
which all listen and create their own responses. 
Dramatic expression is possible as small group 
activity, and discussions about possible inter-^'-^x 
pretations may serve to increase interest and 
motivation. 



Rationale; 



pe ve loping creative Ability is based on the 
rationale that every child has creative ability 
that must bf encouraged. it is thought that this 
can be best ^done in a warm, relaxed atmosphere 
that values individual thought and expression* 
This individual expressive ability is an out- 
growth of and important to a child's sensitive 
understanding of himself /herself and his/her world, 




V What: 



piibliahed 
Bys 



HOW 
To 

Order : 



Description: 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



ERLC; 
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Discovering How t o Learn 

Herbert A. Sprigle^ ;Ph. D. 

Science Research Associates^ inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 



order from publi 
List price: $110. 
Consumable ite;:iis : None • 



Discoverinc^ d^uw to Learn is the second early 
childhood program of the inquisitive Games se- 
quence. The program uses a series of games and 
activities to help children learn. Discovering 
How to Learn allows children €6 discover strate- 
gies for gathering, organizing, and processing 
information, and helps them develop effective 
language skills for communicating their thoughts 
and decisions, children use sight, touch, and 
learning to gather, organize, and process infor- 
mation* 



preschool and early elementary grade levels. 



Discovering Ho w to Learn Kit. 

Games. The kit contains 16 games, with equipment 
for four children. The games are packaged in 
envelopes; two envelopes per game. Game pieces 
include: game boards, puzzles, playing cards, 
and spinner-pattern cards. 

Spinner. A spinner is a 5" x 5" spinner-pattern 
card with a center hole on which a plastic spin- 
ner unit (a center post with a double-ended 
pointer) is placed. Six spinners are in the kit. 
Children take turns using the spinner. 
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Teacher ' s 
Guide: 
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picture cards. The kit contains five different 
sets of large colored picture cards. One set of 
cards covers each of these areas: clothing/ food, 
furniture, animals, and transportation^ 

Charts • Two charts are included in the kit. Dir- 
ections for using the charts are found in the 
Teacher ' s Handbook . 

Clue Game. The clue Game is ^ teacher-directed 
activity. Equipment for thi^ jame is packaged 
in a separate envelope. Directious for this 
activity are found in the Teacher's Handbook . 

Teacher's Handbook/ i 



The Teacher's Handbook introduces the 
teacher to the program and presents a general 
overview of the program. It gives complete and 
detailed directions for using each game and ac- 
tivity. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teachi ng 
Strategy: 



Discovering How to Learn is a series of ex- 
ercises which are not tied to any particular sub- 
ject area, but rather help the child to develop 
general learning strategies. The games and acti- 
vities presented in this proq'::am are designed 
for use in small groups.' The best results are 
achieved if children, are divided by ability 
into groups of three or four. This permits 
the teacher to assess each child's progress. 



Rationale! 



The games and activities are appealing and 
help chiildren reach the program's goals by arous- 
ing their curiosity. Clearly defined goals are 
provided in the games and activities. The struc- 
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ture of the game ^ can be controlled so that th 
children must use past experiences, organize 
information, and communicate decisions to move 
towards a goal. 



Research or 
Evaluative 
Evidence : 



The author describes a study which used 
Discoverin g Tow to Learn successfully with two 
differ- t 9. . of five-year-olds, one a 
group ol d.. : advantag[ed children, the other a 
group of middle-class children. Testing 
showed significant gains in IQ scores, readi- 
ness skills, and language development after 
the completion of the program. The study was 
done at a school in Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Published 
Byt 



Discovery Stories 

Robert Sargent 

Urban Media Materials 

212 Mineola Avenue 

Roslyn Heights, New York 11577 
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How 
To 

Order t 



order from publisher. 
List price: $60.00. 
Consumable items: None, 



Description; 



Dx. r> very stories confronts children with 
some common problems that most humans face in 
their daily lives. The central characters in the 
stories find ways to resolve ^the big problems or 
investigate lesser problems which will help solve 
the big problems. After the story, questions are 
posed and the important points reviewed. These 
questions help in starting class discuficsion that 
brings out the salient points. 



Target 
Audience r 

Materials 
Proviilied J 



Teacher's 
Guide: 



Xower elementary grade level. 
One "Suggestions for use" book. 

Four film strips for use with DaKANE projectors. 

Twp records (the average running time of each 
story is about 8 minutes 30 seconds) . 

One container l^Dt for storage. 

A short teascher's guide (three pages) is in- 
cluded which discusses the purpose of the Discovery 
Stories , gives the running time for each story and 
the main theme, and poses the questions to be 
asked at the end of each story* 
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Subject These four stories can be used in a variety 

Matter and ^ 

Teaching of subject areas. The theme of each story is ver- 

Strategy: ' ^ ^ 

satile enough to aJ.J.ow,.for many uses. The first 
story is concerned with delinquency. The charac- 
-ters play hooky and disobey rules. The story 
deals with their responsibilities and the • conse- 
quences of ignoring these responsibili ties . It also 
argues for the value of school in helping people 
better themselves. (Running time 8 minutes, 50 
seconds.) 

The second story deals with interpersonal 
relationships, sharing/ cooperation and helping 
on^''m neighbor. These themes are all dealt with 
th3?,ki|W!5Sr the dispute of a mouse and a worm over a 
hol^ tsx the ground. 

third story is concerned with the environ- 
menitt. overcrowding and the improper use of resour- 
ces cause sericj^us problems in the community. The 
St :y tells how we must plan ahead so that we may 
hav^ A healthy environment. 

Tm fourth story describes how we should «Sl 
help to 3top pollution. in thii3^ story the animals 
in ih& are led by two butterflies to clean 
the park. They show the people what can be accom- 
plished t::? everyoae cooperates . All the stories 
but tJ[» >:hird involve animal characters. 

The teacher could use the stories with the 
whol^ cLaiss or wich small groups of even indivi- 
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duals. If record player and projector equipment 
are available, two groups could be working at 
once on the same material • 

Rationale: The stories help teachers to introduce 

children to the worlcVs problems and stimulate 
them to think creatively in searching for solu-r 
tions. This is accomplished by presenting very 
complex problems in.a very . simple way.^^^^-W^ 
the children begin to understand the problems 
they can begin to think and suggest solutions to 
these problems. 
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What: 



Early Childhood Curriculum ; A piaget procrrara 



Celia Lavateili 



Publinhed 
Byt 



American Science and Engineerincr* inc. 

20 Overland Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 




How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Refer to Materials Section. 
Consumable items: None. 



Description: 




school youngster which emphasizes learning by 
doing. lUie 22 materials sets provide over 100 
activities in Classification, Number Measurement,; 
and Seriation. The materials are attractively 
presented in various tasks in which the child 
solves a problem by doing something physically :j 
and menta:Hy with the concrete materials.. 

Earjby Childhood Curriculum : A Piaget Program 
is designed to foster the development of intel- 
lectual skills androperations userdl in classifica- 
tion, number, space, measurement, and ordering 
tasks.. ' 



are a number of sets of materials: to allow different 
approaches; 



Target 
Audience i 



pre-school. 



Materials 
provided: 



One materials kit, including a ^'teacher's guide, 
is provided for each theme. For each theme there 
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Classification - $139.50 

Number . . Measurement, . and .. Space ..( Conservation ) - 

$96.00 " \ 

Seriation - $53.00. 

One reference book: piage t ' s Theory Applied to 
an Early childhood Curricu lum. Celia Lavatelli. 
$6.95. 

Total program cost: $295.45, 

Kits may be purchased indxvidually . 

Extra Teacher's Guides are available at $3.00 
each. (Specify English or Spanish.) 

The teaser's manual is a how-to-do-it guide 
for the teacEifix, giving specific directions for 
translating:::j?laget ' s theory of intelligence into 
action in the classroom. It guides the teacher 
in implemen±±ng the aims of the program. Early 
Childhood Curriculum : A Pi ac ] fet Program is de- 
signed to meet the intellectual needs of indivi- 
dual children. It aims to enhance awareness in 
both the teacheir and child of various problem- 
solving strategies, once comprehended, these stra 
tegies can be generalized to a wide variety of 
problem situations. 

The reference book^ written by the author of 
this curriculum program^ provides the teacher with 
:rii±ormation on the rationale of the curriculum. 
For the teacher unfamiliar with Piaget's develop- 
mEsntal theory of intelligence, this is a handy 
sTOircebook. 
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Early childhood Curri c ulum : A piaget program 
is a structured program which progresses from 
very simple activities to more difficult ones. 
It could easily supplement any pre-school learn- 
ing activity. The subject matter deals vd:±h 
classification, number, sparce, measurement, and 
seriation by jraeans of the manipulation of concrete 
objects. 

A problem-solving appccoach is used. With 
guidance from the teacher, and from his/her mani- 
pulations of the visual display of the problem, 
the child comes to learn relationships^ of size 
and distance, quantity and volume, problems- 
solving strategies which had previously been un- 
known by the child are discovered and used in a 
variety of similar problem situations. 

The short structured activities provided by 
this curriculum program can be conducted with a 
small group of children several times a week, over 
the school year. 

Early Childhood Curriculum: A plage t Program 
is based upon Piaget 's developmental theory of 
the growth of intelligence. Thinking processes 
change during childhoad, and ±he? thinking of a 
four-^,ar-old ifcs qualitatively different from the 
thinking of a four teen -year-old. it is not simply 
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that the younger children k >w less? they do dif-^ 
feran .mags withlw,hat:^th€S> ni.ow, — - — 

preschool children are likely to be at a 
preoperational stage of thinking processes. They 
sort out what they see and begin to form classei5 : 
and subclasses. They are 'developing notions of V 
space and number, and of how the two are related. 
They begin to order things and events, to arrange 
them in a series from small to large, short to ; 
tall, firs^t to last, or light to heavy. From 
this knowledge, the curriculum of this program 
was developed. 

Early Childhood Curriculum : A Piaget Program 
is a curriculum based upon our knowledge of the 
step-by-step development in the areas of classifi-^ 
cation, space, number, and oriiering. As children 
engage in activities in these areas, they will be 
assimilating new knowledge and changing old ideas,; 
with the result that their thinking will become 
more logical. 

This parogxam has been evaluated with pre- 
school chilidren in University city Public Schools, 
Missouri, and in the Children's centers at Oakland, 
California, with positive results. There were sig- 
nificant gains on Binet scores and on PiiEtget type 
tests where each was erapilogped. 
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General discussion 

mhelder, Bi, and Piaget, j. The early growth 
of logic in the child > New York: Harper 
fie Row, inc. , 196 4 

Bereiter, and Englemann, S. Teaching dis - 
advantaged children in the preschool > Engle 
wood cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice Hall/ 
1966. 

Theoretical discussion 

Blank, Mvr ?^nd Solomon, P. A tutorial language 
program to develop abstract thinking in 
socially disadvantaged preschool children • 
Child Development , 1968, 39, 379-390. 



For Further 
Reaaiiig\ 
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Educational Insights Boxes 



Educational insights. Inc. 
211 South Hindry Avenue 
inglewood, California 90301 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $5.95. 

Consumable items: Optional student workbooks , 

Educational insights Boxes offers exciting 
exercises in creative thinking for elementary 
school children. Games, activities, and skilX"" 
builders are written on separate index cards; 
dividers for different sections are provided? 
the box doubles as a file. Boxes for five sub-* 
ject areas are available. 



Grades 1-6. 



The Language Arts Box consists of 150 games, 
activities and skill builders. The lower grade 
level activities are found at the beginning of 
each section. There are eleven sections which 
include creative writing, organization aids for 
creative writing, manipulations, public speak-- 
ing^ dramatics , radio and television, informa- 
tional writing, language skills, spelling, voca- 
bulary development, and parts of speech. 

Elementary Science Experiments • consists of 135 
experiments and activities. It contains twelve 
different sections dealing with magnetism^ elec- 
tricity, air, aerophysics, simple machines, 
weather, heat, water, chemistry, sound, light, 
and extra material. Student workbooks, at 
$1.50 each, and a teacher • s edition, at $1.85, 
are available from publisher. 

The Art Box contains creative art: activities for 
the intermediate grades. Four different sections 
including a general introduction, behavioral ob- 
jects, two-dimensional activities, and three- 
dimensional activities. 
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Write On: is a collection- of 70 creative writing 
ideas and teaqher techniques. The different ^ 
sections deal with a writer's workshop, motiva- 
tors,; word power, flair for fantasy, holiday^ 
happenings, and potpourri. 

Mind ^Expanders consists of challenging activi- 
ties; designed primarily for gifted students. 
; They- are to be used individually by the student. 
, Six different areas are covered: math, creative 
\. writing, art, social studies, 'poetry and book ' 
reports, and science. 

Each box contains an index card directed 

to the teacher . This card presents a general 

. ■ _^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ r . . ■ ■ 

overview of each box and the activities provided. 

.■ ^. I - , , 

i , - _ 

The activities, games, -and skill builders 

I " ' "^ ■ ■ 1 ■ ' - ' ^ ■ 

can be used to supp,lement a classroom presenta- 

■ i ,1 ^ : ■ • 

tion of a axibject area. The group! as a whole 
may engage in the' exercises, or each child can 
work independently. J a teacher may expand the 
box by adding new ac^vities. i 

I / i . . 

The boxes offer creative ahd inviting acti- 
vities. These activities provide stldents an 

■ ' ■ ■ . ' "x . / ■ \ 
opportunity to think and discover, and in this 

way, increase their knowledge of the subject 

area and their creative thinking abiliiies. 



/ 

/ 
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The Elementary Scienc e Study Program (ESS) 

Education Development Center, Inc, 

"\ 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Webster Division 
30th Floor 

~-L2 21- -A ve nue- o f th e* 'Ame r i^ca s " 

New York, New York .10020 



web s t e r /McGr aw-Hi 1 1 

Educational Equipment Department 

P.O. Boy 965 

paoli, Pennsylvania 19301 

List price: Each science acti vity^, kit with this 
program vB:xies in pt 
to $150.00 each. gSS. Examination 
package (order no. 07-079166^9) 
@^$'4.77 provides a good overview of 
the series for the in teres tecJ buyer . 

Consumable items: Workbooks. ^ 



The Elementary Science S tudy Pr ocyram .is, an 
experience-oriented series of individual science 
kits which develop skills that are fundamental 
tools for all learning. Each unit or kit 'varies 
in subject matter, conception, and design. The 
units are open-ended, emphasizing imaginative uses 
for commonplace items — things like rubber bands, 
toothpicks, tin cans, soda straws, etc. The chil- 
dren carry out their own exciting investigations. 
Besides satisfying scientific requirements, ESS 
materials satisfy the imagination of children 
and enable the teacher to meet the need for them 
to know their world and cope with their environment. 

Elementary grades. 



The ESS units provide materials with which 
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the children carry out their own investigations. 

They are packaged in classroom kits appropriate 

for 30 children and in smaller kits for 6 children. 

Worksheets and student booklets accompany 
each unit I to guide the student in observations, 
assembling of equipment, or carrying out investi- 
gations. For many units a book which can be used 
by individual students for recording^ personal ob- 
servations is provided. These workbooks provide 
the teacher with a handy source of student work 
to be evaluated. 

Over 50 film loops , ranging from three to 
four minutos each, are available in this science 
program. They are designed so that even very 
young children can use them independently. Some 
units also include 16mm films. These enriching 
visual aids expand the children's understanding 
of a particular aspect of a unit. 

Replacement packages are available for con- 
sumable items. Code numbers and prices can be 
found with the listing of components for each* 
unit in the catalog provided by the publisher. 

Example 1; in the kit entitled "Kitchen 
Physics," the student (grades 6-8) examines liquids 
to discover how they form drops and puddles; how 
they fall and bead up? how fast they move through ' 
various containers; how they gather, are absorbed, 
evaporate, and dissolve, children build their' 
own equipment to test and observe the nature of li- 
quids under different circumstances. They learn to 
observe, question, predict, design and perform 
experiments, collect and analyze data, and operate 
much as the research scientist does. The objective 
of the unit is to allow th« /children to acquire an 
understanding of the world of science by being 
made aware of its operations and questions. The 
teacher's guide provides suggestions on the amount 
of time given to the activities in this unit. 

The kit ccsts $22.95 and contains enough equip 
ment for six students to perform their ownPexperi- 
ments. Teacher 's guide {@ $4.38) and worksheets 
(6 each of 8 worksheets @ $2.25) are ordered sepa- 
rately. 

Example 2^: Attribute Games and Problems is a 
non-graded activity to aid the child in developing 
thinking skills for solving problems of classifi- 
cation and the relationship between classes. The 
child's ability to generalize is also developed 
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in this kit by encouraging him/her to apply a 
strategy learned in one context to a similar 
problem in a different context. This kit should 
intrigue both children and adults. The teacher's 
manual provides a reproduction of a series of 
problem cards which describe games and problemo. 
Commentaries accompany each problem card repro- 
duction and suggest extensions and alternatives 
for use with children of different ages. 

Attribute Games and Problems provides work 
with problems that. lend themselves to applications 
in many curriculum areas, especially where clas- 
sification or relationships between classes are 
dealt with (eg. science, social studies, mathe- 
matics) . The material kit (cost: $9.60) in- 
cludes 32 differently shaped wooden blocks and 
various other matherials. In conjunction with the 
materia2;s kit, there is one set of Problem Cards 
(cost: $7.11) which indicate sequential problems 
and activities for the unit; one set of gummed 
stickers (cost: $3.99) which can represent color 
blocks and cubes for mapping problems s^nd making 
puzzle cards; and one teacher ' s manual (cost* 
$5.10) . ^ 



Teacher's 
Guide t 



The teacher's guide which accompanies each 
ESS unit provides helpful information 'and ideas 
on the preparation and follow through of each 
theme investigated by the pupil. Copies of 
pupil worksheets, descriptions of unit materials, 
background information, on the unit, models for 
teaching, and illustrations of experiments are 
also provided in the manual. 



\ Subject 
\ Matter and 
\ Teaching 
^Strategy: 



The Elementary Scie n ce s tud v Program con- 
sists of flexible, inquiry-oriented science units 
that can be used as a complete science program or 
as an enriching supplement to a program already in 
use. Each unit varies in subject matter, concep- 
tion, and design. Some of the topics investigated 
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are. growing seeds, ice cubes, gases and "airs", 
eggs and tadpoles, daytime astronomy, changes, 
bones, batteries and bulbs, microgardening, optics 
pendulums, printing, sand, and so on. The units 
are open-ended, emphasizing imaginative uses for 
commonplace items. 

in each case, the pupil "learns by doing." 
Inquiry and discovery are important cognitive pro- 
cesses which are emphasized in these units. The 
units are flexible enough to be used for varying 
lengths of time in a range of grades. 

The Elementary Science Study program teaches 
children the skills that are fundamental in know- 
ing scientific concepts. The children learn in 
a dramatic way by doing the experiments themselves 
Each child learns how to use commonplace items in 
creative ways. Through experimentation and obser- 
vation, the child is helped to understand in de- 
lightful ways highly sophisticated concepts. The 
child's powers of perception and reasoning abili- 
ties are thereby sharpened and expanded by these 
superior quality multi-media materials. 

The Elementar y Science Study program has been 
evaluated extensively. More than a hundred educa- 
tors have been involved in the conception and de- 
sign of its units of study. At every stage of de- 
velopment, the ideas and materials of each unit 
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4itere taken into actual classrooms, where chil- 
^en and teacher3 have also heljoied shape the 
ferm and content of each Jinit fas^ir^ tOiey weis 
rreleased as a *^)sasifeal science pro<^riita^ 



■'W^' Further vji leral discussiajii 

Beading: 

amidt^ V. E. / accd Rockcastle, m Teaching 
science with everyday thingsc New yorks 
Webster/McGraw-Hillr 1968. 

jSheoretical disciBFrsion 

aaucation Development center, introduction ±o the 
elementary science study . Pennsylvania::: 
Web.ster/McGraw~Hili, 1972. 



What: 



Published 
By J 



How 
To 

Order : 



Description; 



Target 
Audience : 
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B«i«eriagBces in Science (Eis 

af^ldi Tannenibaum. ' Beulan -mftnenbauiii,. Natham 

Book Company 

mi^m^.^W iSd vi s i on 

iSiS'l kvmsne of the Americas 
N^V YoTti^) , New York 10020 

WfcT - aeS'^^^Graw-ELlI 

isix 965 
3W*; Pennsylvania 19301 

i^-^l!ii H!"^^ and code n^er. Additional 

^ .^^■r'mmtilm will be made available upon request: 

tc ie vpcfijaisher., ^ 

LiLs ^iee: Refer to "Materiaihs Provided " 

Ct^r imm^ itemsi! Recortexts. Some kit materials, 



gj^BExiences in Science is an exciting exper- 
iecssse-^intered program which builds upon chil- 
dren's natural curiosity, encouraging them to 
discover scientific facts about the world through 
theor own explorations, with each unit of the 
progxam, children are encouraged to be true sci- 
entis(fc3ff_ Each tarit provides the children with 
the .l^uaxmtory emaipment they need to perform 
their xxm experiments and a record book to re- 
cord the personal observations they make about 
them. Throughout each unit, each child is encour- 
aged -to gjhve different interpretations to the 
pheccraneESi being investigated. 

■Expgrrpnc ^es in Science eiicom{>asses a broad 
ran^a: cv:f topics (biological, physical, and. earth 
sciQices) with complete equipment packages. 

ElemesEuiasry grade levels 1-6. 
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Materials 
Provided: 



Experiences in Science can be auxchased 



as individffial units, by Grade C lasg IKits (set of 
six units for use in one cleissroom only), orraby 
Grade Kits (a complete set of materiaJLs for each 
grade) . 

individual units consist of 30 Utecortexts 
(a 20-48 page color activity book) «® !2u 48 to $.54 
etich, 1 teacher's manual @ $1.44 to $SL*80 ea^ch, 
and 1 unit equipment kit (i) $16.00 tesSSO.OO each. 
Suf ficient matexials for 30 pupils tSSrger form 
experiments on the topic being inve^atsbgated are 
provided. 

Each individual unit consists eaf 7 to 13 
lessons covering a five to six-week: gsjeriod. T!iie 
individual units cover such diverse topics as 
magnets^ earth and sun, light and shadow, sound.^ 
heat, plant and animal responses, solirds, liguirds, 
and gases, the continuity of life,; the universe;, 
color, and so on. 

unit 5, (Grade 2, for example, explores the 
nature of air. jit introduces the concept that 
even though air cannot be seen, ifc is all around 
us — exerting pressure and occupying space. During 
the course of .the seven lessons covering a five- 
week period, the pupils discover that they can 
rrake a "hole" in water with air, discover that they 
can increase or decrease air pressure in a clo^^ed 
system by use of a balloon and a water tank, dirs^ 
cover that air definitely occupies space and ex- 
erts pressure, and discover how to measure the 
strength and direction of wind by the use of pin- 
wheels , 

The equipment for this particular kit ccaEttslsts 
ccE work trays, air tank assembly packages^ funnels, 
plastic containers, corks, porous material pack- 
ages, balloons, plastic bags^ flex and plastic 
straws, and pinwheel assembly packages^ it c:osts 
$28.50. The Recortext (a 20-18 page caflLor activity 
book) costs $1.48. It is recommended xor a 

class or 30 pupils, iO Recortexts be ordejiea^ The 
teacher's manual costs $1.44. Replacemeisfc packages 
are also available. 

Grade class i Kits (set of six units ifer in 
one classroom only) contains aM the equi^jnectSr 
needed for the grade's six units (Grade dteJssiEit 
unit price: $195.00) • 

complete Class Materials for Grade contains 
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1 Grade class it (^eqtripment) , 30 each of the 6 
:Recortexts> a. i l ^db o:f the 6 Teacher •:2r Manuals. 

Kit prixs^ do Jiiot include live sprarssaiens 
which should:ri« ordarec from local bioSkogical 
supply houses- 



Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



Subject 
Ma titer and 
Tea^ching 
Strategy: 



Rationale : 



A 'teacher manual arcompaniss eacfe af i:he six 
units in each grade anc? provides the t2^x:l»r 
with activities whir* expand the topics umier in- 
vestigation. Activi-fcies are clearly described 
and equipment is carefully illustrated. 

Experiences in Science is a highly flexible 
program in elementary science which cam psaavide 
a c:ffla::e-Eully structuraed, well-balanced^^acdbence 
course for grades 1-S. Units may also be ±xans- 
posed^ omitted, or rntegrated into an radtstLng 
science program. Experiences in Scientse features 
an inquiry-discovery approach to learning to en- 
sure creative involvement of the child. 

Experiences in Sc±ence is based upon the be— 
liiief that the most efgective route to meaanimgful 
learning iis to have esch child participate in • 
each eaytt±rimesa^. This :active participaition gives 
the chiia a deeper un<iers±anding o± :sci5snti fic 
methocfe and SEsieaatiiiiEr facts than caoulffi. bet 
learned from itradi t laigil books or cfenonaEtration 
approaches. 
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Research or 
Evaluative 
Evidence : 



The authors of Experiences in Science have 
strong science teaching backgrounds at both the 
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college and ei#j*^^**itary levels. Thus they should 
iiave had appMpria^te experiences to help them 
i^evelop an effeetl:^ve program. 

isggneral discussio n 

.Sidiraidt, V* E. , ^id Rockcastle, Teaching 
science «i±igi everyday things . New York: 
Webster/M<ffir3iw-Hill, 1968. 

:Eowe , M. B • Teaming science as continuous 

inquiry, ma^ York: Webster/McGraw-Hill, 1973 • 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



Explorinci 3eel±nq3 

Paul S* Amisdan, Inc. 
5408 Chicago Avenue South 
Minneapolxs"^ afeinnesota 55417 



HOW 
To 

Orders 



Order fxoM puaLisher . 

List price': "$1^9. 00. 

Consura^Le itaessas: ' TlzciLnk: Sheets, 



Descripttioiai 



Exploranq Feelings is a kit that allows the 
child ±o e^alore the feelings oi! love;, sorrow, 
aiiger, feax;, concern and responsibility. This is 
accompLishefi: by the 12:^ of art inateria:ls which 
also aid rn ±he development o£ 'the students' crea- 
tivitgr,. 



a^rget 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided,- 



Pirs±: igrade^ 



One tocher's- guide^ 

One vj:4tf5L loose leaf foldex with eLght poc] »rts 
for st^Sxage,. 

Seveat^^ia: transiparencies a± vsazxcms scensas usaa3Jby 
inr^ai:vitfeg jjiteaeac t ions among sMilaSreaa.. 

Tfeixty---ii±ne !3][h±n5c Sheets. 



Teacher;*iB 
Guide: 



Both sides of each page isa: the guide are de- 
vorted: ±0 otier transparency and dtSae related think 
shee:ts. The transparency and tSiixnk shee:ts axie 
piratured on each page of the t«fecfeer's giiid^,. The 
goa^lis of each trajnspareacy are aliaaoTiStateai.. Eachr 
:pa^e also ccaatains qtcestions saaarvpc^sible answers: 
ainder threersnarn rntexxogativeslfaeaaings : whsti do 
:i see? whait: do T know about tise feeling lof 
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(vis. whatever feeling ±s under study), and . . 
What shall i do? Thie :rsst of the iLnformation ^ 
available is headed "ftarthsr enrichment." This 
usually includes suctge:sted drawing activities 
related tro the trans^axeticy , and hooks, songs, 
poems, artd. fingerplays that may be used to supple- 
ment eacSi activity, 

A ijcansparency ±s; shown to the class followed 
by discission questions. Each transparency has. 
two or three thinlc she^sts ^associataa with it. 
They are tSte final st:ep in the expaiatratLion of each 
feeling:. After standying the trarmspairCTcies, 
sharing t?he±r feeiiings ^trd rcQs playiiig some of 
their ideas, chilj^ren arre aO:owefl: 
some of theix jowtl crmruLusioas 'Mi^±tx ^hink sheets. 
The thcink sheets t^ipan^ly cans±^ of a picture 
that rmus± developed and crHsted by each student. 
TThe think ^eets :aLs3D hssve an ancillary role in 
Hfhat the ciaildren caaa rrhare their s^cpLorations 
with t hei r parents wben they talcs tfaeir papers 
home^^ 

TfeE program inss^ves uea^DaU atni physical ex- 
pressaxm.^ obsercigaiti nn , amalysisr (Otrawing, and 
many cn±±rer axeais ,suggei::>ted by the .vaariety of sub- 
jec±s in the thinlc shs^ts and transparencies. 

TJxis kit is^ t n ri^T t npon the cnncaept that crea- 
tivity can be devesiSiaOTiKc? by hasv^i^ explore 
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and understand their own feelings, emotions 
and personal interactions. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Exploring world Regions 

Follett Publishing Company 

Follett Publishing Company 
1010 w. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



HOW 
To 

Order : 



order from publisher. 

(prices individually listed under "Materials 

Provided, ") 
Consumable i terns : None . 



Description! 



Exploring World Regions is a series of social 
studies textbooks which introduce social science 
content from an interdisciplinary perspective. 
Social science concepts are attractively presented 
in a well-designed format including many full- 
color maps and pictures, care is taken to develop 
critical thinking, communication, research, inter- 
pretation, and map and globe skills. Throughout 
the book opportunities are structured so that 
students can be guided in the use of inquiry skills 
such as observation, classification, prediction, 
and evaluation. Problems are posed to stimulate 
ideas and deeper questioning. Experiinents in social 
science are suggested and guided in detail. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
Provided: 



Grades 5, 6, 7. 



Exploring World Retjions : western Hemisphere ; 

school price $6.15 (grade 5) 
Exploring world Regions : Eastern Hemisphere ; 

school price $6.57 (grades 6, 7) 
Exploring World Recfions ; Latin America and Canada 

school price $6.57 (grades 6, 7) 

The following materials are available to accom- 
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Teacher • s 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teachi ng 
Strategy: 



Rationale : 



pany each textbook: 

Annotated Teacher's Editipji; school price $7.98 

Directed Activities ; to be priced when published 
in, 1975 

Directed Activities Teacher ' s Edition ; to be 
priced when published in 1975 

The Annotated Teacher's Edition gives excel- 
lent aids to the teacher. An explanation of in- 
quiry methods suggests procedures for aiding stud- 
ents in using the skills. Suggestions are given 
to help the teacher in individualizing instruction ' 
for her class. The teacher's aids include stated 
concepts, performance objectives, discussion helps, 
and suggestions for teaching. 

Each edition of this series provides content 
material in social studies for a complete grade 
level. Teachers using suggestions for individual'- 
izing the material would find the series a total 
program for the classroom. Enrichment activities 
included in the social studies program would add 
experience in language arts, art, and science. 

Exploring World Regions was designed to pro- 
vide content widely taught in upper elementary 
grades presented in a manner allowing for develop- 
mental levels of students at each grade level. An 
interdisciplinary content presents information from 
history, geography, sociology, anthropology, polit- 
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ical scieace^ economics, social psychology and 
the na*3rral sciences. Content is presented in 
such a way that opportunities for problem-solv- 
ing and: using inquiry skills are maximized. Em- 
phasis is placed on divergent and evaluative 
questions although factual questions are also 
imcluded^ 
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What: 



Published 
By; 



The Five sonse Store : 

The Aesthetic Education Program 

Cemerel inc. 



The viking Press 

Lincoln Center for the performing Arts 

625 Madison Ave. 

New York, New York 10022 



How 
TO 

order: 



Description; 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Prices vary greatly; refer to 

catalog. 
Consumable items: None. 



The Aesthetic Education program is a unique 
system of materials, media games, and viewpoints 
which assist students in developing feeling and 
aesthetic responses. Such techniques as creat- 
ing characterization; working with tone, shape, 
sound, movement; constructing dramatic plot; and 
creating word pictures help students develop 
their aesthetic abilities. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades K~12. 

The materials vary with each kit. Every- 
thing from cameras and games to masks, rhythm 
blocks, magnetic tape and cartoons. 

The available kits are 

Examining point of View 
Creating word pictures 
Relating Sound and Movement 
Tone Color 

Creating Characterization 
constructing Dramatic plot 
Shape 

Shapes and patterns 
Shape Relationships 
Rhythm/Meter 
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Teacher f s 
Guide : 



Rationale: 
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The Teacher's Guides in this series include 
notes regarding each concept in the student's 
books, objectives of the activities, and re- 
duced reproductions of the pages of student 
books. Supplementary activities are also dis- 
cussed. The Teacher's Guides are well illus- 
trated and easy to use. 

The Aesthetic Education program provides 
guidance and experience in a wide variety of 
affective and aesthetic activities. The pro- 
gram uses the do and create approach. The 
activities require total involvement of the 
child including making decisions, developing 
ideas, and critical thinking. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The program involves the development of 
creative skills in reading, analogies, percep- 
tion, identification of shapes, color, patterns, 
dramatic plots, sound, and movement. 

The Five Sense Store is effective in indi- 
vidualized and small group learning centers, as 
class projects, and as an integral part of a c 
language or artistic skills program. Regardless 
of the way used, the Aesthetic Education pro - 
gram serves as a valuable supplement to an edu- 
cational program. 



Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 



Testing is conducted in three different 

234 



socioeconomic settings throughout the country. 
Copies of research and evalxiation reports are 
available by request. 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



How 
To 

order : 



The Fun Creative writing Program ^ 

Fun Publishing Company 

P. O. Box 40283 « 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46240 

Order from publisher. 

List price: Complete Classroom Kits 

Fun Journals 

professional Books . . 
Consumable items : Tests . 



. $28,50 
• $ 2 ,50 
. $ 3.00 



Description : 



The Fiin Creative writing Program is not 
just a comprehensive creative writing program — 
it is also a creative experience. Through this 
program, the student learns to imagine, to or- 
ganize, to write, to listen, to read, to ob- 
serve, and to think. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades 1-8. 



Classroom Kits (one kit for each grade level) : 

Studvbook . A soft-covered book, with activities 
planned for one year. Provides the student with 
various inviting activities which help promote 
creative writing skills. 25 copies. 

Comprehension test . Provides an evaluation of 
the student's understanding of the basic con- 
cepts and principles found in the studybook. 
25 copies. 

Answer key . Teacher's answer key for the compre 
hension test. 

Classroom procuress chart . When displayed in 
the classroom, each student is able to view his 
own progress in developing creative writing 
skills. 

Emergency kit . Fifteen creative writing lessons 
which help the teacher stress specific points. 
They may be duplicated or used on an overhead 
projector. 
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Picture pack , A number of pictures which offer 
possible article and story material. 

Teacher ' s Manual . 

Fun Journals . A collection of stories, poems, 
and articles written by children, primary, in- 
termediate, and junior high levels are available. 
Children using The Fun Creative writing program 
are encouraged to submit material for publication. 

professional Books . Books which answer questions 
concerning the teaching, of creative writing. Two 
different books, one geared to elementary teach- 
ing, the other to junior high level, are avail- 
able. 



Teacherls 
Guide: 



A teacher.'s manual is provided with each 
classroom kit. It contains simple lesson plans, 
ideas, and suggestions for motivating children 
to use the study books. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The Fun Creative writing program may be 
used as a separate program, or adapted for use 
in existing school curricula. A single grade 
level may be used, or different levels intro- 
duced as the child progresses. 

The program offers various activities which 
develop skills necessary for writing creatively. 
The teacher can use any of the materials separ- 
ately, or he/she can present a lesson or acti- 
vity from one of the materials and supplement it' 
with the remaining materials. The teacher can 
also present an original idea or activity and 
then find related activities in the program. 
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Rationale: The Fun Creative writing procnram attempts 

to stimulate children's creative writing, it 
offers interesting activities which serve to 
improve skills necessary in writing. Children 
not only learn these skills, but their enjoy- 
ment of their own creativity will be enhanced. 
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Ginn Reading 360 
Theodore Clymer, Senior Author 

Ginn and Company 

191 Spring Street 

Lexington^ Massachusetts 02173 

Customer Service 
Ginn and company 
Xerox Education center 
P.O. Box 2649 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

List price: Refer to "Materials provided." 
Consumable items: Handbooks. 

.Glxin Reading 360 is a coirrorehensive basagL 
read±ng program which seefe to develop four:!najor 
aspects of reading: decoding, understanding rthe 
messaige, evaluating the message, and applying^i 
ideas gained through reading to reinforce know- 
ledge, change behavior, and extend the message. 
Nine skills are emphasized. They are decoding, 
vocabulary, comprehension, creativity development, 
literary understanding and appreciation, language, 
study skills, sensitivity to social moral values, 
and acquisition of knowledge. 

Textbooks for each of the fifteen levels are 
colomBully bound and have interesting covers. 
Each book is an anthology of stories selected to 
vary in style, setting, and values. A high 
standard of literary value has. been maintained. 
Stories feature urban, suburban and rural char- 
acters of many races. Many stories are illustrated 
with pictures showing children of several races 
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interacting. Stories for each level present 
sentence patterns which are likely to appear in 
the language production of children at that 
level. 

Development of students* creativity is en- 
couraged through the use of open-end selections 
and questions throughout the texts. Por instance, 

one story tells of a boy 's ex periments, but .d oes_ 

not give isesults or explanations. Cover and 
story illi£strations and suggested activities have 
also been: designed to create the students * need 
to question and search further for information, 
one story shows a. "picture" of himself that a 
boy has brought to school, but does not explain 
. that the picture is an :<-ray. Besides these spe- 
cific features which enhance development of crea- 
tivity, divergent tasks have been included in Irh^e 
functional aspects of other activities. Discove:ry 
pages, double page spreads of illustrations which 
are background information sources, are also de- 
^ signed to create the desire to explore beyond 

what is given. Opportunities are given for students 
to experiment with creative writing in response to 
particular pictures or ideas. 

'alt 

Target Grades K-8. 

Audience : 

Materials A Ginn Reading 360 textbook for each level, 

Provided: 
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levels 3 through 13, presents stories in many 
styles, poems, colorful and meaningful illus^xa-* 
tdons, and evaluation-activity pages. 

T?extbooks on levels 5 through 15 also offer 
a longer story selection. An Annota ted Teacher ' 8 
Edition is available for each student text. Cor-- 
rela±3Bd materials for each text include a Skills 
-Ha ndbook— a n d - a -S el f - He Ip Ac t i v i t ie s book fdf^ 
levels- 5 through 15. For each of these a 
teacher's guide is available at the same price. 
Other materials include Spirit Duplication Masters, 
tests and card sets. Basic materials available 
for level 3 through 13 are listed below. 



Level 3 - A Duck is a Duck $1.29 

Annotated Teacher 's Edition $4,29 
Skills Handbook (workbook for levels 
3 and i) $1.05 

Level 4 - Hellcoptiers and Gingerbread $1.,.29 

Level 5 - May I Come in? $2.25 

Annotated Teacher ' s Edition !$;;!.. 29 
Skills Handbook $1.08 
Self-Help Activities $.69 

Level 6 - Seven is Ma gic $2.88 

Annotated Teacher ' s Edition $4.29 
Skills Handbook $1.11 
Self - Help Activi t ies $ • 69 

Level 7 - The Dog Next poor and Other Stories $3.12 
Annotated Teacher ' s Edition $ 1.29 
Skills Handbook $1.1^ 
self -Help Activities $ . 69 

Level 8 - How is it Nowadays $3.21 

Annotated Teacher ' s Edition $4.29 
Skills Handbook $1.14 
Self - Help Ac t ivities $ . 69 

Level 9 - With Skies and wings $3.27 

Annotated Teacher's Edition ^\.7Q 
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Skills: aandbook SLa.lA 
Se?l f-H^P Ac±i vit ies i$ > 6B 

Level 10 - All i5ox±s o£ Things $ 3 ,:2g7:^ 

Annotated Teacher ' s EdiltSbn $ 4> 29 
Skills aandbook $1 > 14 
Self - Heap Activities $ 

Level 11 - The Sun. tha± warms $4>08 
Teacher's Guide $4> 29 
Skillis : Handbook $ 1V17 
Sel f-Belp Ac±ivi:tie3 $ J3g 

Level 12 - On the Edge $4,:29 

Teache r ' s Gui de $ 4,29 
Skills Handbook $1,17 
Self - Help Activities S .iSB 

Level 13 - To Turn a stone $ ?9 
Teacher's Guide $4,29 
Skills Handbook $1,17 
Self-Help Activities $ . 99 

Level 1 - Learning Afcout Sounds and Letters $62,25 
This krferJ* av«Kilal>l« for level one. 
rt contains :©our sets o:f piastic alph-' 
abet graphemes, fi'Iity:^ 
cards-, a d3«spla^^ board:;', rfatfty dupli- 
cating ma sisexs, two reatrexas and a 
Teacher '^s jSloiide . 
Siaidybook ^ ILIgarninq Abanit: Sound and 

abetter s (cansumable) $3.. 38 
Teacher ' s EEdrtion $.87 

Level 2 - MJH Sound and Word Book Ocansumable) $1.56 
Annotated Teachers' a Edit:iicml $:2. %0 
Pratc.tice Book :g:;:8^ 
Teaicher ' s Editikan:; $ ,87 

Five texts with teacher's guides are available 

for levels 15 and 16. They are sold in packages of 

five. Each package of five texts is priced at 

$6.03. An Annotated Teacher 'a Edition for each 

text costs $1.62. A listing of titles follows. 

Level 14 - Conflicts 
Awakenings 
Changes 
Failures 
Speculations 
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Level 15 - Rebels 

Questions 
Directions 
Pursuits 
Forecasts 

Thero are two supplementary series which can 
accompany Ginn Reading 360 . Read B etter — Learn 
More is a program of consumable textbooks which 
are designed to build skills in the content 
fields of mathematics, science and social studies. 
Reading ability, special vocabulary, and critical 
thinking skills are emphasized. This program 
is designed to be completely individualized. 

Magic Circle Books are supplementary books 
for kindergarten through third grade. Each is 
an original, full-length children's story. 

Teacher's Ginn Reading 360 Annotated Teachers ' Editions 

Guide: 

provide excellent guides for teachers using Read- 
ing 360 . The guides contain background informa- 
tion on linguistics and suggestions for teachers 
to use in developing students* creativity. These 
suggestions include a listing of strategies for 
creating incompleteness, an explanation of tech- 
niques used to heighten readers* anticipation of 
: the story, and examples of making the familiar 

strange and the strange familiar. Lesson plans 
list new words, describe skills to be emphasized 
and state specific objectives. Special materials, 
techniques for motivation, and language activities 
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are also included. Strategies for evaluating 
students and providing for individualization are 
also presented in the teacher's guide, 

Ginn Reading 360 is a basal series that can 
be used over a wide range of student abilities 
and backgrounds, care has been taken to include 
stories from urban, suburban, and rural areas. 
Stories and pictures included feature characters 
of many races anc3 cultures. The books are un- 
graded and can best be used in a classroom where 
reading is taught in small groups or is indivi- 
dualized so that each student can be placed in 
the level best-suited for him/her. The Annotated 
Teacher's Edition for each text provides sugges-- 
tions for individualization and enrichment activi- 
ties. Skill Handbooks and S elf - Help Activities 
can also be used individually. A bibliography for 
each story is presented in the Annotated T eacher ' s 
Editions . Books listed on this bibliography may be 
used in many ways to increase individualization of 
reading instruction. 

Ginn Reading 360 provides a basal reading 
series which emphasizes decoding, grasping the 
author's message and evaluating his message, . a 
definite emphasis is also placed on encouraging 
application and extension of ideas gained through 
reading. This emphasis is carried through by pro- 
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viding experience in forming inferences and in 
manipulating ideas creatively. Incompleteness 
is seen as the motivating force for creative 
behavior. Stories, illustration, cover designs 
and teaching activities are all designed to maxi- 
mize the effects of incompleteness. 



For Further Background reading 

Readings 

parnes, S. J. Creative behavior guidebook . New 
York: Charles Scribner • s, jL967 . 

Torrance, E- P. Guiding creative - talent . Engle- 

wood Cliffs, New jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Guilford, J. p. Frontiers in thinking that teach- 
ers should know about. Reading Teacher, 1960, 
13 , 176-182. 
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How Can Tell You 

National instructional Television Center 
Box A 

Blooming ton, Indiana 47401 
Telephone 812-339-2203 



preview materials containing one or more pre-se- 
lected lessons are available without charge except 
for xe turn postage. 

List price: Rental fees range from $32.00 plus 
$1.40 per 10,000 students up to 250,000 plus $.50 
for each additional 10,000 students. 

Films are rented from NIT by local educational 
television stations to be broadcasted open-circuit 
from their stations. in addition to contract 
coE±s charged to the schools who are entitled to 
view these programs (usually a cost per sti-dent 
or per teacher viewing the programs), the schools 
must provide the television sets . As part of the 
contract, some stations provide all manuals. Sta- 
tion broadcasts of the program are on a one time 
only basis and every classroom must watch the 
broadcasts at the same time. 

or 

Films are rented from NIT by a school district 
which contracts a television station to broadcast 
a particular film on closed-circuit. The school 
district buys the manuals (reusable) at a cost of 
$1.00 each (1-9), $ . oO each ( 10-499) , or $ .5 1 each 
(500 and over). The school district pays a yearly 
rental fee based on total K-12 student population, 
cost for manuals, and contract costs. 



Description: How can I Tell You is a unique television _ 

course of imaginative open-ended stories desTghed 
to release the creative^ ability and sensitivities 
of children. How Can I Tell You consists of fif- 
teen 15-minute language arts programs for grades 
1-5. Tne first five programs are open-ended stor- 
ies (with drawings, narration, music, and sound 
effects) designed to stimulate imaginative verbal 



What: 
Published 



How 
To 

order : 
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responses from children. The next four programs 
are theatte pieces performed by a prdfessional 
theatre company designed to stimulate creative 
body movement. These programs focus specifically 
on perception: sight, smell, taste, touch, and 
sound, and ways to develop awareness. Warm-ups, 
exercise-games, and improvisations that can be 
used to extend perception of any subject in the 
classroom are also used. The final six programs 
are performances by another professional theatre 
company. These remaining programs emphasize 
pantomime, storytelling and music. 

How Can Tell You is designed to stimulate 
creative dramatics, creative body rhythms, nonver- 
bal communication, creative writing, and group 
discussion among students. The first program 
opens, for example, with the story of a giant 
named Sam who inadvertently finds himself at the 
North Pole and has to find something to do for 
seven days. Drawings of what the television class 
thought happened to Sam durincj the seven days are 
shov;n with a narration by a student. The program 
closes with an invitation to the viewers to ex- 
press what they think happened to Sam during those 
seven days. Each chil*"/ s drawing can be used as a 
starting point for group discussion, verbal ex- 
planation is encouraged and elaboration of visual 
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Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided: 

Teacher's 
Guide ; 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



material by sharing pictures is stimulated. 
Additional activities are suggested by the 
teacher's manual which accompanies the course. 

Grades 1-6 • 

None . 

The teacher's manual ($1.00 each for 1-9 
copies; $.60 each for 10-499 copies: $,54 each 
for 500 and over) provides background informa- 
tion on each program of the series and the beha- 
vioral objectives of the programs. ' The manual 
also describes the activities, the materials to 
be used, the responses to expect from the chil- 
dren, and it suggests further activities which 
can be done to augment the learning experiences 
of each lesson. 

How can 1 Tell You is a televised language 
arts program for grades 1-6. The subject areas of 
the series are dramatics, art, music, pantomime, 
improvisation, creative writing, and drawing. 
Skills of succ- :ul discourse (eg. turn-taking, 
listening, concentrating, responding, etc.) are 
also developed. 

How can Tell You was conceived as a stimu-* 
lant and model to encourage a student's desire to 
express himself /herself in a variety of ways. Ex-* 
perimentation is encouraged. The atmosphere of 
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each program is intended to be happy, warm, and 
relaxed. 



Rationale : 



The series was conceived to open up and 
strengthen verbal and nonverbal creative communi- 
cation in children through their enjoyment and] 
active participation in pantomime, improvisation, 
drawing, and storytelling, creative writing, 
storytelling, and dramatics are used as expres- 
sions of what the student feels. As stimulants 
and models, each program of the series gives 
students many opportunities to experience the joy 
of spontaneous expression. 



Research or 
Evaluative 
Evidence • 



NIT worked closely with content specialists, 
teachers and students, educational administrators, 
broadcasters, and national professional associa- 
tions in the- planning and production of this 
series. How can j[ Tell You has been used in many 
schools in Boston, Massachusetts, with positive 
results. The series was produced for The 21 Inch 
Classroom by WGBH, Boston. 



For Further 
Reading: 



General discussion 

Mof fett, J. Drama ; what is happening ; The use of 
dramatic activities in the teaching of English . 
(National council of Teachers of English, 1967) 

Mof fett, J. A student - centered language arts cur - 
riculum , grades K-5>: A handbook for teachers . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968. 

Spolin, V. Impro vis ation for the theatre : A hand - 
book of teaching and directing technique . Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University Press, 1963. 
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Ideabooks 

R. E. Myers and E. Paul Torrance 

Ginn and Company 
Statler Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 02154 



order from publisher. 

List price: ideabooks (o) $.7?-.75» 

Teacher's Guides (a $.63-. 69. 
Consumable items: Ideabooks. 



The Ideabooks are a unique contribution 

to any classroom. They are designed to involve 

pupils in activities which require them to be 

both receptive to and critical of their own 

ideas and those of others, to analyze problems, 

to elaborate ideas, to tixplore possibilities, 

and to see relationships. plenty of room is 

provided in each workbook for the pupil to work 

out his ideas, 

can You Imagine ? — the Ideabook for grades 1 
and 2 — contains units of imaginative and thought- 
provoking exercises for children. Exercises in 
seeing relationships^ exploring possibilities, 
analyzing ideas and elements, and elaboration a- 
bound in can You Imagine ? Questions are used 
to open the imagination of the children. Through 
the questions and suggested activities learning 
becomes fun and children make good progress in 
basic reading and writing skills. 

For Those who Wonder presents 22 units of 
challenging ideas for use in grades 3 or 4. This 
ideabook has been created to help keep children's 
need to wonder alive and to aid teachers in re- 
specting the child's right to wonder. This 
sense of wonder is what is called "curiosity ^ " 
For Those who Wonder challenges the student v/ith 
a series of questions such as "What could happen 
if cars never wore out? why is a middle-aged 
woman like a snowshoe rabbit? is a month a mile? 
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Where does the cold go?" There is no single 
answer to these questions and no special need 
to use this ideabook in a. prescribed manner. 
Throughout the series, the teacher is encour- 
aged to modify any exercise to suit the inter- 
ests and needs of the pupils. 

invitation to Thinking and Doing , for grades 
4-6, offers 24 training exercises in exploring^ 
questioning, experimenting, imagining, testing, 
and modifying that can be expected to inr;rease 
creative thinking in almost any curricular 
field — -language arts, science, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, reading. Each unit is designed 
to challenge the pupil and cause him to puzzle 
or to search. 

The exercises in Invitation to Speaking and 
writing creatively ^ grades 6-8, involve pupils 
in one or more creative activites of the language 
arts. Any one of the 21 units will involve the 
pupil in seeing relationships, elaborating, com- 
bining ideas and elements, being sensitive and 
aware, or exploring possibilities. These exer- 
cises should be effective in promoting the crea- 
tive writing of children. Each exercise is in- 
tended to encourage pupils to think and write 
without being threatened by grades or by time. 
Suggestions are offered on how these exercises 
could profitably be used in conjunction with 
the school's language arts program. 

plots . Puzzles and Ploys, for grades 7-8, 
is a sequence of 23 exercises designed to launch 
pupils on adventures of self-expression — thrust- 
ing them right into the business of writing a 
story. Puzzles, riddles, and mysteries are the 
devices which this ideabook uses to challenge 
the thinking of the pupils and to heighten their 
anticipation in each exercise^ - Flexible and 
fluent thinking is emphasized throughout each 
unit. Analogies, similes, and metaphors are 
just a fev; of the literary concepts that are in- 
vestigated. 

Target Elementary and Junior high school grade levels* 

Audience: 

Materials The Ideabook series consists of five Idea- 

Provided: 

books with a teacher's guide accompanying each 
Ideaboo-c. Each Ideabook is in a workbook format 
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and provides plenty of room for the pupil to 
work out ideas. , 



Teacher 's 
Guide: 



Subject 

Matter and 

Teaching 

Strategy: 



There is a separate teacher's guide for 
each of the i deabooks . Each guide provides the 
teacher with suggestions on how to teach each 
unit. The authors stress the importance of 
^^^^^^'^r^ ^ climate in which a child can think 
without inhibitions or restrictions. Each 
unit tells how to set the stage for the lesson, 
how to present the lesson, how to evaluate 
children's responses, and gives further activi- 
ties that might be done to "follow through" on 
'-'■iufv ^'^^ experiences of the completed lesson. 

The ideabook series deals with the creative 
thinking abilities of children. The materials 
in this series attempt to engage children in, a 
sequence of creative thinking activities, leading 
to increasingly higher stages of thinking. They 
can be used profitably with language arts instruc- 
tion. However, they are not confined solely to 
this subject matter area and the skills which 
they encourage can be applied to the areas of 
science, social studies, and social values. 

The Ideabooks foster fluency and flexibility 
of thought, pupils are encouraged to see rela- 
tionships between things, to notice similarities 
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and dissimilarities in events and places, to 
elaborate upon a simple idea, or to relate one 
idea to another. 

Rationale: The id_eaboo^<^s develop creative thinking 

abilities in children* Creativity is defined 
as a natural human process which emerges out 
of the tension of inquiry. The "need" to find 
out, to discover the reason, to get the pointy 
to understand, to know "why" is the fertile 
ground out of which creative thought emerges. 
Sensitivity to problems, ideational fluency, 
flexibility, originality, elaboration, and re- 
definition are a few of the abilities that are 
developed in the ideabook series. 

Research or The materials in the ideabooks have been 

Evaluative 

Evidence: positively evaluated in several projects. 

R. J. Britton (1967), Director of Research for 
the Henrico County Public Schools of Virginia, 
evaluated the creative thinking exercises con- 
tained in invitations to Thinking and Doing 
in seven classes of sixth-grade pupils. Sig- 
nificant differences in both total verbal and 
total nonverbal areas of creativity in favor 
of the experimental group were shown when mea- 
sured by the Minnesota Tests of Creativity. 

Ann M* Casey (1965) taught exercises from 
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Invitations to Thinking and Doing for one half- 
hour every day for two weeks. An experimental 
group was shown to be significantly more fluent, 
more flexible, and more original than a control 
group which received no instruction. 



For Further Theoretical discussion 

Reading: " 

Britton, R. J. A study of creativity in se- 
lected sixth grade groups. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, 1967. 

Casey, A. M. The effects of using a workbook 
approach in teaching divergent thinking 
in sixth grade pupils. Master's thesis, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 



Hutchinscm, w. L. Creative and productive 

thinking in the classroom. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, 1963. 

General discussion 

Torrance, e. Paul and My^rs, r. e. Creative 

Learning and Teaching . New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1970. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Imacres and imagination : Seeing Creatively 
Michael Siegel 

Eye Gate House incorporated 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $39,75, 
Consumable items : None . 



Description I 



Images and imagination is a series of four 
films trips and accompanying records or cassettes* 
It presents a collection of images that are de*- 
signed to stimulate students to see creatively 
and attend more closely to the world around y 
them. The images are of objects and places 
that; are familiar, but the camera lingers on 
those scenes of junkyards, windows^ and side- 
walks, and allows one to really see and to feel 
those "familiar" objects in new ways. The empha- 
sis is on the appreciation of the marvelous visual 
displays of everyday life, and the cultivation 
of imagination and expression that can arise 
from such appreciation. Such expression can be 
a part of many areas of study, including lang- 
uage arts, humanities, photography and art. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided: 



Grades 4-8 and high school. 



4 filmstrips: A. Picture wi ndow 

B. Strange country 

C# Sidewalk 

D. Reflections of New York 



Teacher's 
Guide s 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale: 



2 Accompanying cassettes or Records 
Teacher's Manual 

The Teacher's Manual introduces the rationale 
and objectives of the series^ and suggests class- 
room applications for each filmstrip. 

The suggestions for applications of the 
series all relate to using the presentations as 
stimuli to excite the imagination^ expression^ 
and creativity of students. Because the images 
are of such a general nature^ they enjoy a wide 
applicability to any subject area that relates 
to visual imagery and expression* Such areas 
are the graphic arts^ photography^ and -language 
arts. Some of the content may be useful as dis- 
cussion material in the humanities and social 
studies . " 

The'' series may be used by individuals in 
a learning center^ with small groups, or with an 
entire class. Films trips may be easily shown 
to a large group to generate discussion, and to 
provide a basis for individual interpretations 
and reactions. 

Images and Imaginatio n: ' S_e_eing Creatively 
is designed to develop students' appreciation 
and individual responses to the visual world* 
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The richness and satisfaction of really 
perceiving that world, and the perceptions, 
feelings, and creative responses that it can 
foster are the elements that the series focuses 
upon. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Imagination Express ; Saturday Subway R ide 

Gary R. Davis and Gerald DiPego 

D.O.K* Publishers, inc. 
771 East Delavan Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 1V215 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $3.95 

Consumable items: Detachable master maker sheets 

to be used with spirit masters 
or mimeo stencils. 



Description! 



The Imagination Express : Saturday Subway 
Ride is an imaginative 92-page workbook in a 
travel story-exercise format designed to teach 
creative thinking techniques and positive atti- 
tudes toward creativity. Each pupil buys a 
ticket for the Imagination Express by paying with 
a song or story or whatever other imaginative 
thing he can create and then it is "All Aboard" 
for a wild, fun-filled adventure which takes 
him from Kansas city to Pittsburg to Dublin to 
Tokyo to Santa Monica and back^ Just like Alice 
in Wonderland, the piipil will meet strange and 
wonderful people and places, experience the fun 
of creating fantastic happenings and solve in- 
teresting problems in the Saturday Subway Ride . 



Target 
Audience : 



The workbook was specifically designed to 
be used over a two-to-four month period with 
intermediate (3-8) grade level pupils. 
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Materials 
provided: 



One story booklet. This booklet contains seven 
stories based upon an imaginative subway ride 
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Teacher • s 
Guide X 



from Kansas to Dublin and back again. 

Eighteen Master sheets. These detachable sheets 
provide exercises in flexible, fluent and elabor- 
ative thinking which are used in conjunction with 
the story booklet. 



imagination Express is intended to be a 
"point of departure" for elementary grade teach- 
ers to begin a new kind of thinking about in- 
structional planning and materials. Imagination 
Express is a valuable resource of ideas for the 
enthusiastic teacher in fostering creativity in 
students. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Imagination Express provides practice in 
verbal expression and in creative writing. The 
story-theme is" an around- the-world subway ride 
with fantastic episodes at each stop, some of 
which are supplied by the pupil. 

Throughout the course of the journey, the 
pupil is encouraged to demonstrate his under- 
standing of five creative problem-solving tech- 
niques by means of the pertinent Workbook exer 

cises presented throughout the text. The student 
learns to identify important attributes or parts 
of an object, considering each attribute as a 
source of potential improvement. Students con- 
sider each item on a prepared list as a possible 
source of innovation with respect to a given 
problem. By means of a metaphorical activity, 
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students fare asked to consider how othc p^:cplo^ 
animaa^s, and plants solve a similar probleu. 
Groups of students use the "brainstorming" tech- 
nique to find solutions for problems such as 
•♦how to turn a classroom into a foreign planet. •* 

The practice activities given in ti-e ivork-- 
book should help pupils develop verbal flu<-ncy 
and imaginative writing skills. 

The Imagination Express s Saturday Su;:.;vay 
Ride was intended to stimulate the crecicivf-. 
problem solving ability of pupils by fostering 
a favorable predisposition toward "wild'' or 
imaginative ideas. It is possible to learn ro 
be a more productive and more original thinker 
by focusing upon the development of strategics 
of thinking which facilitate the generatior. o 
ideas. A child's creative ability can be improved 
through practice with the techniques of generating 
new ideas. 

The creative development of children de- 
pends largely upon the sensitivity and imagina- 
tion of teachers and curriculum developers. 
Imagination Express encourages the teacher to 
find new and different experiences for children. 
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Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 



2^9 

A pilot study undertaken by the Wisconsin 
Research and Development center for Cognitive 
Learning evaluated the usability of the Imagina- 
tion Express : Saturday Subway Ride with 61 
sixth graders and 34 fifth graders at two Wis- 
consin schools. Results indicated that pupils 
demonstrated understanding of the creative 
problem solving techniques presented in the 
text» The attitudes of pupils toward creative 
ideas and endeavor improved, verbal fluency 
increased, and pupil's writing skills became 
imaginative. 
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Imagine and Write : My Weekly Reader Creative 
Expression Series 

American Education Publications 
55 High street 

Middle town, Connecticut 06457 

Order from: Xerox Education Publications 
Education Center 

Columbus, Ohio 43216 
List price: Pupil's book for each grade costs 
$•25 each. The Teacher's Guide 
and a desk copy of the pupil book 
are free with every order for 10 
or more books at one grade level. 
Consumable items: Pupil's books. 

My Weekly Reader Creative Expression Series 
consists of vivid, colorful, creative writing 
booklets designed to aid elementary school 
teachers in stimulating and channeling children's 
imagination and creativity through written work. 
Vocabulary and literature skills are developed 
through each book of the imagine and write 
series with emphasis upon the unique creative 
expression of each child. Each child is the 
"author and editor" of his/her own workbook. 
Through the development of ideas the child 
develops a sense of pride in writing, knowing 
that he/she is free to develop ideas. 

Provocative pictures, open-ended questions, 
unfinished stories and poems, stories and plot 
outlines provide the stimuli for the child in 
each book. Practice i.n the use of various 
literary techniques is provided. Imagination 
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and thought are focused upon single ideas in 
each book. Checklists to aid the child evaluate 
and edit work are also included. 



Target 
Audience • 

Materials 
Provided: 



Elementary grades 2-6. 



The Imagine and Write program includes five 48- 
page books and a Teacher's Guide. 

The Pupil ' s Book provides pictures^ open-ended 
questions, unfinished stories and poems, and 
ideas for plots, practice is provided for the 
use of different literary techniques and acti- 
vities that focus r.ttention on word usage. The 
title "The Unexpected Visitor", for example, 
offers a range of choice in story plot and stim- 
ulates creative thinking. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



The Teacher's Guide which accompanies each 
book of the series gives the teacher a wealth 
of ideas for the successful stimulation of a 
pupil '3 creative ability. Creative writing 
is defined and suggestions are offered on how 
to make the learning environment which the 
teacher provides favorable to the creative 
functioning of pupils. The teacher's guide 
suggests the use of children's literature as 
background material for the various activities 
in the pupil's booklet. it offers a carefully 
constructed program of skill development with 
an analysis of writfng forms and literary tech- 
niques. Class activities oriented toward the 
building of vocabulary and selectivity in word 
usage are also suggested, ways of evaluating 
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creative writing are also pointed out in the 
teacher's guide. Finally^ a step-by-step 
guided lesson plan for each page in the pupil's 
Imagine and Write workbook is included. 

Imagine and Write is an extension of the 
language arts program which is presented each 
week in M^r Weekly Reader . Each separate book 
for each .grade (2-6) works to develop creative 
writing in children. Vocabulary and various 
literature skills (e.g. reading^ identifying 
elements of a story^ etc.) are carefully de- 
veloped and channeled into the children's per- 
sonal, individual written work. 

Imagine and Write is a program in creative 
writing. The series is built on the belief 
that creative writing should be the unique 
expression of a child's own feelings, thoughts, 
and imagination. Creativity, in this sense, is 
possessed by all children, in a favorable, nur- 
tured environment, these ideas can be expressed 
in writing. Diversity in form, idea, content, 
and length is to be encouraged and respected, 
creative writing is fun and it is personal. The^ 
authors believe that all children have past 
experiences upon which they can draw in their 
writing. Children need encouragement to draw 
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upon these ideas and they need guidance in ' 
becoming motivated to write. 

TO develop their potential capabilities, 
children must be given the opportunity to thinks 
imagine, and produce creatively. Creative 
writing is possible given a favorable physical 
and emotional environment. This series offers 
abundant opportunities for children to develop 
their creative abilities. 
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Imagine That 



National instructional Television Center 
Box A 

Bloomington^ Indiana 17401 
Telephone 812-339-2203 



Preview materials can be provided from the 
publisher. These contain one or more pre-selected 
lessons and are available without charge except 
for return postage. 

List price: pental fee for each televised lesson 
::anges from $37.50 plus $1.40 per 
10,000 students up to 250,000 plus 
$.50 for each additional 10,000 
students. 

Films can be rented from NIT by a local educational 
television station to be broadcasted open-circuit 
from the station. In addition to contract costs 
charged to the schools who are entitled to view 
these programs (usually a cost per student or per 
teacher viewing the programs), the school must pro- 
vide television sets. As part of the contract, 
some stations provide all student manuals. Station 
broadcast of the programs is on a one time basis 
and every clar-r^room must watch the broadcasts at 
the same time. 

or 

Films can be rented from NIT by a school district 
which contracts a television station to broadcast 
a particular film on closed-circuit. The school 
district buys the student manuals (reusable) at a 
cost of $1.00 each (1-9), $.50 each (10-499), or 
rental fee based upon total k-12 student popula- 
tion, costs for manuals, and contract costs. 

Consumable items : None. 



Imagine that you are a magic carpet in the Land 
of Alladin. Imagine that you are a sunflower seed 
growing in the Land of: Oz, Imagine that you are 
fire, bursting up and up on a cold, wintery, star- 
ry night in a desert region of Arizona. I magine 
That lets your children be all these things and 
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more, imagine That is a television course in 
creative dramatics for the primary grades that 
encourages children to express their ideas, reac- 
tions and responses to a story or subject — ^to 
feel it, to think creatively and freely about it, 
to identify with it, and then to enrich it with 
limitless imagination. 

Imagin e That is also a course in literature 
which uses folklore, fairy tales, poetry, fables, 
and other well-known stories of imagination as 
its source for motivating children to create and 
respond spontaneously. 

As guide and director the teacher aids and 
encourages children to develop ideas freely and 
imaginatively. Children give form to their unique 
interpretations of the subject matter by acting 
them out in characterization and dialogue. At the 
end of the session, each child evaluates his/her 
own performance and those of his/her classmates 
in a simple and honest manner — "learning valuable 
language skills in the process. 

Imagine That offers a unique opportunity for 
the creative expression of the mental, spiritual, 
physicals emotional and social needs of children. 
Their senses are stimulated as they respond to 
their own creative interpretations of a well-known 
story through body movement. Imagination and ver- 
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bal skills are exercised as they discuss their 
ideas and act them out with classmates* 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades 1-2. 

imagine That is a televised course which con- . 
sists of 15 lessons. The first three lessons 
(Mother Goose, Three Billy Goats Gruff, and 
peter Rabbit) introduce the technique and approach- 
es of creative dramatics. The next three lessons 
focus upon sensory skills and sensory awareness 
(Poetry, Winnie the pooh, and Ae^op) . Lessons 
5 to 15 are devoted to characterization and simple 
scenes that can be adapted to suit the level of 
the class. A 30-minute teacher program accompanies 
the coarse to orient the teacher to the goals and 
to provide suggestions for extending or altering 
the programs to fit the class. 



Teacher 's 
Guide : 



The teacher's manual provides orienting in- 
formation on each particular lesson — the back- 
ground of the story to be presented, the behavioral 
objectives for the lesson, ideas to be developed 
in the classroom during the lesson, and guidelines 
to make the evaluation process an enriching exper- 
ience. 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The subject matter is children's literature 
and creative dramatics. Each lesson provides the 
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starting point for the arousal of ideas which 
are portrayed through emotional, and physical 
responses. The authors recommend that the 
classroom atmosphere remain free and easy with 
an absence of criticism and a lavish use of 
priase. A feeling of acceptance is very impor- 
tant to elicit free experience. 

The programs should be viewed in a large 
open space. The children should be free to get 
up and move in response to the television teacher. 
Before each lesson, the teacher should warm 
the children to the story by asking stimulating 
questions, such as, "What do you think the second 
Billy Goat looks like?", "how do you think he feels 
when he hears a troll?", "What does he say to the 
troll?" When the children are motivated and ex- 
cited to play, the dramatization begins a rid the 
children become the idea or ideas. Lessons begin 
with group pantomime and move to simple charactej- 
ization. From characterization, they progress to 
one or two children interacting in a single scene. 
Each child is a source of ideas which, when devel- 
oped and elaborated upon, can be creatively ex-- 
pressed in drauatic skill by the rest of the class. 

This program is designed to develop high ap- 
preciation of art and language through the frame- 
work of dramatization, it stimulates the senses 
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and encourages the child to see, to feel, to 
listen, and to smell with new awareness. No 
props, scripts or costumes are needed. All that 
is needed is the child's imagination and relaxed 
atmosphere in which to act out the imaginings. 
Withdrawn, shy, lonely children will find oppor- 
tunities to express their own personalities in 
creative ways. Aggressive children should be able 
to channel and control their energies in accept- 
able ways. Each child's unique interpretation of 
a story can emerge and be elaborated upon. Dia- 
logue comes naturally, m this way, children 
come to a higher appreciation of the art and the 
language skills necessary to communicate their 
own unique physical and emotional interpretation 
of a story. 



Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 



NIT works closely with specialists, admin- 
istrations and professional groups in education in 
the development of all its programs. 



For Further 
Readings 



General Discus sipn 

Mearns, h, - Creative power . New York: Dover 
Publications, 1958. 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



Instructional pair Materials 

Instructional pair, inc, 
4158 LaXe Michigan Drive 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 4950 



How 
To 

Order: 



order from publisher. 

List price; Duplicating Masters Texts - $4.95 each 
Task card Kits - $2.50 each 
Enrichment Texts - various prices 

Consumable items: None. 



Descriptions 



ins true ti o na 1 vair Materials present the 
student with a number of related activities, each 
designed for a particular objective. The activi- 
ties serve to further a child's understanding in 
a number of subject areas, he^lp to increase motor- 
coordination and other developmental skills, and 
develop creative abilities. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
provided: 



pre -school/Kindergarten and Elementary Grades < 



Duplicatin g Masters Texts. There are 25-35 dupli- 
cating masters in each^text. Each master is in- 
tended to produce at least 200 legible copies. 
The separate texts provided for various subject 
areas are: creative writing, critical incident 
writing, creative reading, arithmetic, social 
studies 5 Vocabulary builders, and general enrich- 
ment masters, i^eacher instructions are included. 



Enrichment Texts , varied activities are offered 
covering three subject areas at all elementary 
grade levels: creative enrichment, animated en- 
richment, and early childhood skill development. 

Task card Ser ie s . Pour different series 
which develop varied concepts. and skills are 
offered: (1) Comprehension and vocabulary devel- 
opment series (includes 32 task cards for upper 
elementary grade levels), (2) phonics task series 
(includes 16 ^ask cards for early elementary grade 
levels) , (3) Metrics task series (includes 32 task 
cards for all elementary grade levels), and (4) 
General task series (includes 32 task cards for 
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Teacher's 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



ail elementary grade levels) • 

Duplicating Masters Texts , General directions 
for using the duplicating masters are printed on 
the inside front cover. An introductory explana-. 
tion to the teacher contains suggested activities 
as well as skill and concept objectives reached 
by the text. 

Enrichment Texts , a general overview of the 
use of objectives of the text is given in the be- 
ginning of the text. Suggested activities are 
found throughout each text. 

Task card Series . Two cards which indicate 
the content of the individual packet and give de- 
finitions and examples of the content are included. 

The activities presented by the duplicating 
masters, enrichment texts/' and task cards can be 
integrated into the regular curriculum or used 
as supplementary exercises. 

Students may use the texts or task cards indi- 
vidually, or the teacher may present them to the 
whole v^roup. 



Rationale : 
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Specific accivities to induce creative writing, 
reading and projects are offered. All the activi- 
ties are presented in the form of cartoon charac- 
ters and word and number games which act as secoh- -^^^ 
dary stimuli to students' attention and motivate 
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them to perform the primary task. Through the 
tasks students learn skills and concepts of 
several subject areas such as language arts and 
mathematics. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



Keys to Understagdiag Mankind 

Edited by Sandra Nina Kaplan and Jo Ann Butom 
Kaplan 

Creative Teaching press 
514 Hermosa vista Avenue 
Monterey park, California 91754 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $5.95. 
Consumable items: None. 



Description: 



Keys to Understanding Mankind is a set of 
reading-oriented, open-ended activities. There 
are 55 Keys that unlock an idea about man in 
relation to himself and others. Each key idea 
is followed by a list of 5?;ctivities which guide 
children in investigating the idea. For each 
idea there is an illustration which expresses 
the thinking structure involved in the idea. 
Some of the key ideas are the following: There 
is a reason for all behavior; Every issue has 
two sides; and Courage can be defined. 

The directing activities suggest using the 
characters and elements of stories to demon- 
strate the ideas and investigate them. 



^Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades 4-12. 

Fifty-five keys on heavy paper. 
Teacher's Guide. 



Teacher ' 8 
Guide : 



The kit is introdu^^^ a statement of the 

objectives of the series. There are suggestions 
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for the teacher that include an explanation of 
the use of the cards. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The Keys may be useful in the classroom as 
a way of interpreting assigned reading material 
or as a basis for extra-^credit work. A single 
card could be assigned to one student^ to small 
giroups^ or to an entire class. 

When kept in a learning center^ the series 
could serve as an enrichment program in language 
arts or social sciences. 



Rationale J 



Keys to Understanding Mankind is based upon 
the belief that by encouraging students to in- 
vestigate and discover^ their individual ex- 
pressive and thinking abilities can be developed 
and enhanced. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 
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Language for Daily use 

Harbrace Edition, Revised 
Harcourt, Brace, & World 

Harcourt, Brace and v^orld, inc. 

755 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



How 
To 

order : 



order from publisher. Regional offices: 

757 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
7555 Caldwell Avenue, Chicago, IL 60615 
polk & Geary Streets, San Francisco, Ch 9~^1109 
1372 peachtree Street, N.E,, Atlanta, GA 30309 
1640 Harry Hines Boulevard, Dallas, TX 75232 

List price: prices vary. Consult catalog. ~ - 

Consumable items: Workbooks, some texts. 



Description: 



Language for Paijjjt^ nse is a basic language 
arts series which presents a flexible program 
emphasizing writing, listening, speaking, mechanics, 
usage and literature. Writing instruction is de- 
signed in small parts which call for increasingly 
more student originality and creativity. Creative 
writing activities, such as haiku, are included 
along with work on reports, stories, new articles, 
and letters. Literature topics present poems, 
stories, fables, legends, and tall tales. Oppor- 
tunities are structured for students to participate 
in creative dramatics. Reviews of well-known 
and favorite children's boo^s are also included. 
A study of the history of the language includes 
history of names, history of spelling, spelling 
helps, and sentence patterns. Drills and exer- 
cises teach enunciation, articulation and mechanics. 
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Language for Daily use is based on principles 
of child development. Inductive teaching, which 
guides children in discovering ideas for them- 
selves, presents a model, example, or a picture 
which students analyze. The students* discovery 
follows a discussion led by the teacher. Practice 
exercises are designed to follow the discovery and 
a statement of the generalization. 

Target Grades K-8. 

Audience: 

Materials A paperback oral language book, Le t ' s Talk 

provided: 

and Listen , presents attractive, functional pic- 
tures which kindergarten children can discuss in 
groups. A consumable paperback. Let ' s Talk and 
write , presents pictures for first grade class 
discussion and statements students can write for 
practice. Language for Daily use textbooks for 
grades two through eight include instructional 
lessons with illustrations, literature selections, 
discovery models, practice exejccisei^, and book 
reviews. Chapter and unit tests are also included. 
Workbooks are available for grades two through 
eight. A Teacher ' s Edition for each grade, two 
through six, and an answer book, for grades saven 
and eight, may also be ordered. 

Teacher's The Teacher's E dition for each textbook of 

Guide : ' . 
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Language for Daily Use, crades two through six, 
provides several teacher aids, yearly and lesson 
objectives are stated. Suggestions for teaching 
include motivation ideas, individualization pro- 
cedures and evaluation techniques. Chapter, mid- 
year and end-of-year tests are included. A flex- 
ible lesson plan for ccich lesson incorpcratos. 
background material, review practice, procedures 
to follow, and enrichment activities. 

^ ^3}i^3S. ISL ^^iM'l]^ provides hasic lang- 

Matter and 

Teaching uage arts material for elementary school children. 

o t ITSl t6 C[y J 

The books and workbooks may be used with whole- 
class participation if all students are on the 
same level. However, induction discussions may 
be held with small groups and the teacher may use 
individualization procedures, enric'iment activi- " 
ties and workbooks to provide for the students 
individucilly. since the books are designed on the 
basis of principles of child development, students 
would probably use them to their best advantage 
when they were developmentally ready for each book. 
Thus, though the books are graded, thf-y may lend 
themselves to use according to readiness. 



Rationale: Language for Daily use views the child as 

knowledgable user of the English language who 

naturally experiments with language expression. 

The series aims to develop skill in oral a'nd 
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written expression while maintaining the natural 
joy and enthusiasm children have for language ^ 
The induction method of teaching leads; students 
to make discoveries for themselves so that the 
generalizations they arrive at are more meaning- 
ful. The method is more enjoyable to students than 
traditional rule-teac' * q has been. 

Research or Background feadincf 

Evaluative 

Evidence: Association for Childhood Education International. 

Creative dramatics . Washington, D.C. : The 
Association 1961. 

Mearns, Hughes.' Creative power : The education of 
youth in the creative arts (Second Revised 
Edition). New York: Dover, 1959. 
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what 5 



Published 
By? 



268 

Learning Language Skills : A Creative Approach 
Level I " ^ 

Louise Binder Scott 

webs ter/McGraw-Hi 1 1 

....3.0.th Ploor 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York^ New York 10020 



How 
To 

Order: 



order from publisher. 
List price: $67.50 
Consumable items: None, 



Description: 



Learning Languag e Skills is a set of readiness 
materials which stimulate language development 
through the use of a combination of sensory multir 
media experiences. The authors suggest that if 
the program is carefully planned to meet the 
children's needs and if it is presented with en- 
thusiasm, the program will: 

Awaken a combination of sensory avenues to 
acquiring concepts 

Sharpen powers of observation 
Stimulate creative thinking 

Strengthen the children's faith in themselves 
Fac* iitate logic and thinking 

Enrich vocabulary and improve grammatical^ 
usage. 



Target 
Audience; 



The program meets individual as well as group 
needs and is appropriate for pre-school through 
third grade, and for primary special education. 
Level I is appropriate for children ages \-6. 
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Materials 
Provided J 



Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



One Honey Bear (a hand puppet which motivates 
children to listen, participate^ dramatize, and 
use language) . 

Language Evaluations (diagnostic aids to assess 
sound discrimination, articulation of final "s" 
in plurals, consonant articulation, and language 
behavior of the child at the beginning of the 
program) . 

one Look-Lis ten-say Mirror Book (12 x 15 book with 
different consonant speech sounds) with a mirror 
to let the children see their mouth positions as 
they name pictures. 

120 Small picture cards from Look-Listen-^Say book. 

20 Look--Listen-Say Story cards (12 x 15). 

one who Are we? (28-page animal book). 

one Teeny Mouse and Tiny Mouse (28-page book). 

One Teacher's Guide. 

The teacher's guide describes the parts of 
the iit and gives an overview of language exper- 
iences. Samples of daily plans are given, infor- 
mation and supplemental procedures for language 
evaluations are suggested, and behavioral object- 
ives and procedures are provided. 

Learning L anguage Skills (Level I) is de- 
signed to meet individual as well as group needs 
by helping a teacher select the program that best 
suits the needs of the children. 

Learning Language Skills (Level I^) : A Crea - 
tive Ap proach constitutes a complete language 
readiness development program appropriate for pre- 
school through third grade, and for primary spe- 
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Rationale : 



270 

cial education classes. 

This program emphasizes guiding the children 
through skillful questioning to discuss lalation- 
ships for themselves rather than on insisting 
upon an immediate, correct answer. Opportunities 
for storytelling, role-playing, and sensory ex- 
periences are also provided. 

Language is a continuous process which 
occurs in the classroom throughout the day. 
Language skills are acquired through play jind^dis 
covery as well as through purposeiEuTr^structured 
learning sessions. tangucfqe^Lea^n^^ Skills (Level 
I^) provides opportunities for both practice of 
language skills and for in(.5ependent creative ex- 
pression. 



vResearch or 
Evaluative 
Evidence : 



For Further 
Reading: 



Learning Language Skills was tested on pri- 
mary school children in the Ontario-Montclair 
School District, San Bernadino County, California. 
The results were essentially positive. if the 
program is carefully planned to meet children's 
needs and is presented with enthusiasm, it will 
facilitate their progress in the formal skills 
of reading and writing. 

General discussion 

Scott, L. Learning time with la nguag e experiences 
^'Qy young children. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company^ 1968. 
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Scott/ A, ii^sjt w^itin£ book (Teacher's Edi- 

IJ^'irJ) , uewyb^^k: McGrev-Hill BooK Company, - 

Scott ^ 3!^ll-aqaif> story cards, - tevel l. New 
V'*^)rKj iicGraw-Hiii BooH; Company, 1967. 

Scott, t» A^ories^ for listeaind, get j. New York 
l^^^jrW^lill BOOk company, 1970. 
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What: 



published 
By: 



Let 's Begin 

Doris Edmund 

Creative Teaching Press 
514 Hermosa vi^ta Avenue 
M'^nterey park, California 91754 



How 
To 

order: 



Order from publisher. 
L i s t pr i c e : $5.95 
Consumable items: None. 



Description; 



Let ' s Begin is a collection of over 100 crei 
tive ideas of interesting- stimulating and enjoy- 



able ac^vities that stimularte the expression and 
imagination of young children. The ideas are 
indexed into areas of art, mathematics, language 
and literature, movement education, science, and 
social relationships. The activities range from 
finger painting to story-telling to blockbuilding, 
and involve classroom work, dancing, nature trips, 
and interpersonal situations. 

Each idea is described on a card that out- 
lines materials, procedures, and suggestions, 
in some cases, related books for the teacher and 
child are listed. 



Target . 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



preprimary . 



over 100 4'* x 5" index cards of ideas, indexed 
and collected in a file box. 



Teacher ' s Guide . 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



Each category of ideas is introduced with 
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an explanation of the objectives of the activi- 
ties, and hints to the teacher on how to promote 
the expressive creativity and learning of the 
children through the use of the ideas. 

A wide variety of activities is offered, 
including games, songs, and dances. M s 3 general 
course of activity in the preprisnary classroom 
is not generally based on written material, and 
the Let ' s Begin activities are correspondingly 
geared towards non-written performance, the 
ideas are oriented towards varying levels of 
ability, and the teacher may discover that it 
is best to involve separate groups in different 
activities geared to members' readiness. Some 
activities may occupy the whole class, such as 
dramatic presentations and singing. 

The Le ' ' s Begin series can serve as an en- 
riching exte \on of a regular daily program, or 
an entire program may be built around the expres- 
sive activities that it contains. 

Rationale: The rationale underlying Let ' s Begin is that 

the expressive involvement of young children in 
their learning is very important. By encouraging 
children to explore, observe, question, and ex- 
press themselves, learning becomes fruitful and 
rev/arding for both teacher and pupil. The author 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 
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demonstrates the conviction that an interested, 
enthusiastic, and warm teacher who is supportive 
of the individuality of the student, can facili- 
tate the full growth of each individual. 
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What: 



published 
By: 



Madison project Materials 
R. B. Davis 

Addison Wesley Publishing Company 

2725 sand Hill Road 

Menlo park, California 94025 



HOW 

To 

Order : 



dcription J 



Order from publisher. 

List price: Refer to "Materials Provided" section 

for price listing. 
Consumable items : None , 



Madison Project Materials was developed at 
Syracuse university and Webster College and was 
designed to guide tt^achers in teaching mathe- 
matics by the discovery method. The materials 
serve as a supplement to the regular arithmetic 
curriculum. They present higher mathematics 
topics^ techniques, methods, and materials. 



Target 
Audience j 



Some of the materials are appropriate for 
use with second graders. All of them can be 
used in grades five through nine. 



Materials 
Provided: 



Discovery in Mathematics : Student Discussion 

Guidei price $2,82. 
Discovery in Mathematics : A Text for Teachers? 

price $7.65. 
Exploration in Mathematics a student Discussion 

Guide; price $2,82. 
Exploration in Mathematics : A Text for Teachers; 

price $7.65. 

Student guides are written to aid the 

student in learning mathematics through discovery 

by providing hini/her with questions to be used 

./ith and following each teacher discussion. 
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Teacher ' s 
Guide : 




Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The teacher's text provides background 
material in mathematics and teaching suggestions. 
A detailed guide to the discovery method lists 

estions in the order the teacher might use 
them, answers to the questions, and directions 
for aiding students in particular activities. 
Introductory materials suggest procedures for 
teachers to follow in order to free students 
from anxiety and maximize their creativity. 

Madison project Materials is designed to 
be used as supplements to the regular arithmetic 
curriculum and to provide creative learning ex- 
periences with concepts of algebra, geometry^ 
and coordinate geometry. The textbook for 
teachers and the guide for students present a 
discovery approach to mathematics. Total 
teacher participation is required in discovery 
sessions. The author suggests that the sessions 
should be held two or three times a week for a 
total of an hour a week. The whole class should 
participate in discussions and follow the questions 
and answers in their individual guides. The pro- 
gram can be used only with better students in 
each class; however, the author feels that all 
children can benefit. 



Rationale : 



M adison project Materials? presents mathe- 
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the belief that by encouraging students to in- 
vestigate and discover, their individual ex- 
pressive and thinking abilities can be developed 
and enhanced. 
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usage and literature. Writing instruction is de- 
signed in small parts which call for increasingly 
more student originality and creativity. Creative 
writing activities, such as haiku, are included 
along with work on reports, stories, new articles, 
and letters. Literature topics present poems, 
stories, fables, legends, and tall tales. Oppor- 
tunities are structured for students to participate 
in creative dramatics. Reviews of well-known 
and favorite children's booVrs are also included. 
A study of the history of the language includes 
history of names, history of spelling, spelling 
helps, and sentence patterns. Drills and exer- 
cises teach enunciation, articulation and mechanics. 
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cures wnicn Kindergarten children can discuss in 
groups. A consumable paperback. Let ' s Talk and 
write, presents pictures for first grade class 
discussion and statements students can write for 
practice. Language for Daily use textbooks for 
grades two through eight include instructional 
lessons with illUvStrations , literature selections, 
discovery models, practice exerciseij, and book 
reviews. Chapter and unit tests are also included. 
Workbooks are available for grades two through 
eight • A Teacher ' s Edition for each grade, two 
through six, and an answer book, for grades saven 
and eight, may also be ordered. 

Teacher's The Teacher's E dition for each textbook of 

Guide : 
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class participation if all students are on the 
same level. However, induction discussions may 
be held with small grotips and the teacher may use 
individualization procedures, enric'iment activi- " 
ties and workbookr> to provide for the students 
individucilly. since the books are designed on the 
basis of principles of child development, students 
would probably use them to their best advantage 
when they were de velopmentally ready for each book. 
Thus, though the books are graded, thfty may lend 
themselves to use according to readiness. 

Language for Daily use views the child as a 
knowledgable user of the English language who 
naturally experiments with language expression. 
The series aims to develop skill in oral a'nd 
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ERIC 



tne program is caretully planned to meet the 
children's needs and if it is presented with en- ' 
thusiasm, the program will: 

Awaken a combination of sensory avenues to 
acquiring concepts 

Sharpen powers of observation 
Stimulate creative thinking 

Strengthen the children's faith in themselves 
Fac'.iitate logic and thinking 

Enrich vocabulary and improve grammatical^ 
usage. 

The program meets individual as wcl.l as group 
needs and is appropriate for pre-school through 
third grade, and for primary special education. 
Level I is appropriate for children ages ;^6. 
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The teacher's guide describes th-e parts of 
the iit and gives an overview of language exper- 
iences. Samples of daily plans are given, infor- 
mation and supplemental procedures for language 
evaluations are suggested, and behavioral object- 
ives and procedures are provided. 

Learning L anguage Skills (Level I) is de- 
signed to meet individual as well as group needs 
by helping a teacher select the program that best 
suits the needs of the children. 

Learning Language Skills (Level I) : A Crea - 
tive Ap proach constitutes a complete language 
readiness development program appropriate for pre- 
school through third grade, and for primary spe- 
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I^) provides opportunities for both practice of 
language skills and for inc5ependent creative ex- 
pression. 

Learning Language skills was tested on pri- 
mary school children in the ontario-Montclair 
School District, San Bernadino County, California. 
The results were essentially positive. if the 
program is carefully planned to meet children's 
needs and is presented with enthusiasm, it will 
facilitate their progress in the formal skills 
of reading and writing. 

General discuss ioq 

Scott, L. Learning time with l anguag e experiences 
^'Qy young children. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1968. ■ 
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2^3 



ERIC 



social relationships. The activities range from 
finger painting ta story-telling to blockbuilding, 
and involve classroom work, dancing, nature trips, 
and interpersonal situations. 

Each idea is described on a card that out- 
lines materials, procedures, and suggestions. 
In some cases, related books for the teacher and 
child are listed, 

preprimary. 

Over 100 4'' x 5" index cards of ideas, indexed 
and collected in a file box. 

Teacher's Guide. 



Each category of ideas is introduced with 
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is best to involve separate groups in different 
activities geared to members' readiness. Some 
activities may occupy the whole class, such as 
dramatic presentations and singing. 

The Le' ' s Begin series can serve as an en- 
riching extr ron of a regular daily program, or 
an entire program may be built around the expres- 
sive activities that it contains. 

The rationale underlying Let ' s Begin is that 
the expressive involvement of young children in 
their learning is very important. By encouraging 
children to explore, observe, question, and ex- 
press themselves, learning becomes fruitful and 
rev/arding for both teacher and pupil. The author 
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curriculum. They present higher mathematics 
topics^ techniques, methods, and materials. 



Some of the materials are appropriate for 
use with second graders. All of them can be 
used in grades five through nine. 

Discovery in Mathematics ; Student Discussion 

Guidej price $2.82. 

Discovery in Mathematics : A Text for Teachers? 

price $7.65. 

Exploration in Mathematics s Student Discussion 

Guide; price $2.82. 

Exploration in Mathematics ; A Text for Teachers; 

price $7.65. 

Student guides are written to aid the 

student in learning mathematics through discovery 

by providing him/her with questions to be used 

/ith and following each teacher discussion. 
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periences with concepts of algebra, geometry^ 
and coordinate geometry. The textbook for 
teachers and the guide for students present a 
discovery approach to mathematics • Total 
teacher participation is required in discovery 
sessions. The author suggests that the sessions 
should be held two or three times a week for a 
total of an hour a week. The whole class should 
participate in discussions and follow the questions 
and answers in their individual guides. The pro- 
gram can be used only with better students in 
each class; however, the author feels that all 
children can benefit. 

M adison project Materials? presents mathe- 
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matics in a form by which children who are not 
usually taught mathematics can learn the con- 
cepts and techniques. The decision to teach 
mathematics to fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
is based on three factors • Firsts when material 
is presented in a nonauthoritarian way, children 
can deal vath the concepts more creatively and 
with more originality than older children dp. 
second, if these children learn to enjoy mathe- 
matics, they should approach later mathematics 
experiences creatively and confidently. Third, 
an early-introduced program in mathematics should 
build a foundation upon which junior high and 
high school mathematics can be firmly based. 
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What: Man ; A Course of study 

Educational Development Center, Inc. 

Published Curriculum Development Associates, Inc. 

By: Suite- 114 

1211 Connecticut Avenue 

Washington, D. C. 200jn 

How order from publisher. 

List price: prices vary. Consult catalog. A 
Oy:oers representative sample set may be 

purchased for $5.00„ Pr?sarch and 
evaluation report available for $1.50. 
For: A complete kit cohtaining films, booklets, 

maps, filmstrips, teacher's guides and games. 

Description: . Man: A Course of Study is a flexible program 

emphasis^ing social science skills suqh as methods 
of observation, data collecting, problem finding, 
hypothesizing, and problem solving. The program 
^^t^ters around these questions: "what is human 
about human beings?", "How did they get hhat way?"", 
and "HOW can they be made more so?" Information 
concerning animal behavior, parenthood, life cycles, 
natural selection, and adaptation is presented 
in f'iur^ units. Major topics are the life cycle 
of the salmon, behavior patterns of herring, gulls, 
free-- ranging baboons, and the culture of the Net- 
silik Eskimoes. These topics can be covered in a 
full^ year's work. 

Content is presented through films and field 
notes describing the behavior of the animals and 
the Eskimoes. Children are lead to discover con- 
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cepts through the inquiry method and simulation 
games. Opportunities are provided for creative 
drama, art, and writing. 



Target 
Audience : 



planned to be an ungraded program, Man ; 
h C ourse of st ud y is most applicable from fourth 
grade through junior hi^h school. 



Materials 
Provided: 



Filr.'.3--16 films in color with natural sound and 
a minimum of commentary provide a simulation of 
field observations. 

Booklets — 30 booklets have differing puposes. 
Some supply riata to accompany films; others pre- 
sent concepts; several are simulated field notes 
and journals; others are anthologies of poetry, 
songs , and stories • 

Other materials provided are three educational 
games, four records, five films trips and 23 maps, 
posters and photomurals. 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



Consultation services are offered by the 
publir>her for pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers. 20 seminars have been designed for 
use by teachers who can meet regularly while they 
are teaching the course. These seminars .follow 
the pre-*service and in-service training provided^ 
Nine books for teachers accompany the program. 
They contain background information, bibliographies 
suggested lesson plans , evaluation strategies, and 
material to be used in in-service seminars. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy : 



Ma n ; A Course of Study is: a comprehensive 
social studies curriculum which provides a year's 
work. The emphasis is on the study of man through 
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contrasts of modern urban- cultures with animal 
and primitive human cultures. Organisxrig ideas 
recur through the study of each unit so that . 
concepts grow and change as students increase 
their understanding. Data on animal behavior is 
presented through films and booklets. The students 
are lead to build concepts of animal-human beha- 
vior by contrasts and comparisons, through col- 
lecting data, posing problems and solving problems. 
Simulation games provide further insight-forming 
opportunities. 

This program also provides language arts in- 
struction since poetry, stories and songs are 
presented as part of the study of man. Children 
are given opportunities for creative writing, art, 
and drama. 

The materials provided are designed to be 
used both in small groups where film-viewing, 
note-taking, game-playing, drawing and experimen- 
tation are facilitated, and in large groups, where 
discussion of specifics can lead to class defini- 
tion of a concept. 

Mani: A Course of Study is designed as a 
study of man,^ his nature and the forces, such as 
adaptation and natural selectio;i, that shaped ' 
him. Questions of the nature of man are introduced 
by providing animal contrasts. The prcgiram aims 
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to help students feel confidence in their mind- 
power, to give students respect for the need for 
thought concerning the human condition, to give 
students access to models for analyzing social 
befiaviors of man and the setting for these" beha- 
viors, to give students help in understanding the 
capacities of man compared to animals, and to give 
students a basis for concern for humanity of all 
races and cultures. 

Research or The developers of Man: A Course of Study 

E va 1 ua t i ve 

Evidence: report research they have completed* in sixteen 

school systems, urban and suburban, 123 class- 
rooms including 3003 students, were tested. The 
group consisted of fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade boys-and- girls with a few children from 
ungraded classrooms. r.tudents were tested with 
multiple choice and open-ended rtems on informa- 
tion, concepts and attitudes before the program 
began and later when it was finished. Classroom 
observation, student anc? teacher interviews and 

* teacher evaluations were also used as data. 

Results showed that the children acquired and re- 
tained a significant amount of information. They 
/ 

showed an increased ability to reason after com- 
pleting the program. No sex differences appeared 
on test results. No sey differences were observed 
in classroom beliavior. Differences in achieve- 
ment were not related to intelligence or know^ 



ledge shown on the pretest. 
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For Further General discussion 

Reading: ^ . 



Beals, A. R. culture in process . New. York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1957. 

Bruner, j. S. On knowing : Essays for the left 
hand . New York: Atheneum, 1967. 

Honigmann, j. j. understandincy cultures . New 
- York: Harper and Row, 1963. 
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What: 

.Published 
Bys 



Maths Mini-Lab 



Selective Educational Equipment, inc. 

Three Bridge street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02195 



How 
To 

order: 



Description: 



order from publisher. 
List price: $44.50. 

Consumable items: Prices for specific materials 

are available from publisher. 



Thi3 kit is a creative and enjoyable way to 
learn and teach mathematical principles. It is 
a collection of instructional materials, activi- 
ties, and ideas for both students and teachers. 



The materials help teachers start their students 
on solving problems related to ma'tKeinatics .'^ 



Target 
kudience : 

Materials 
Provided: 



All elementary grade levels . 

The materials provided include* colored cubes, 
wooden sticks, a pair of dice, a ball, string, 
straws, pipe cleaners, food coloring, clay, 
sheets of plastic pieces, mirrors, Cuisenaire 
rods, a map measurer, a circular • protractor , a 
wooden ruler, and several varieties of printed 
material. All materials are packed into a plastic 
storage box. 

145 Starter Activity cards. 
Teacher ' s Guide. 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



The Teacher ' s Guide explains the purposes of 
the Maths Mini-Lab, the- materials included in the 
kit, concepts which can be learned from the mater- 



ErIc: 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale J 
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iala> and specific activities provided by the 
kit. 

The teacher can present each mathematical 
concept to the total class, children can try 
each activity independently, or groups of 
children can work on the activities, children 
in grades 4-6 should have little difficulty 
reading the Activity Starter cards, although 
it may be necessary for tl^e teacher to read the 
activities aloud to younger children. 

The Maths Mini-Lab provides students with 
materials they can use to solve problems rele- 
vant to their environment and ^mathematics . 
Children physically manipulate the materials, 
and abstract concepts take concrete form. The 
activities emphasize the presence of mathemati- 
cal principles in everyday situations* 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



New Directions in Creativity 
Mark I, II, III 

Joseph S. Renzulli, Carolyn M. Callahan 

Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc. 
School Department 
2500 Crawford Avenue 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 — 



-How 
To " 
order: 



Order from publisher. 

List price: $16.00. School price: $12.00. 
Consumable items: Each book contains 48 dupli- 
cating masters pf activities, 



Description: 



New Direction s in Creativity is designed 
to develop the creative thinking skills of 
children through exercises in divergent thinking- 
The programs concentrate on improving fluency, 
flexibility, originality, and elaboration in 
the context of language arts through making up 
stories and sentences and working with words in 
a variety of ways. 



Target 

Audience : < 



"^**^No^igid grade levels are prescribed, but 
grades 4 to 8 are the most highly recommended. 



Mark 1 
Mark 2 
Mark 3 



Gr. 4-5 
Gr. 5-6 
Gr. 6-7 



Materials 
provided: 



Each level (Mark 1, 2, 3) consists of a 
book containing a teacher's guide and 48 dupli- 
cating masters. 



Teacher • s 
Guide: 



The Teacher's Guide presents a description 
of the history, purpose, and goals of the program* 
Also included is a summary of some of the theory 
and research that led to the formulation of the 
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New Directions in creativity series. Sugges* 
tions for the teacher on how to best use the 



program 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale : 



are included. 



s activities and enhance its effects 



Each activity requires a class period to 
complete\ so the program could be used with 

M 

whole classroom groups in language art.s acti- 
vities. The follow-up suggestions for each 
activity can be used to extend t^^^ 
and ideas into other classroom subjects. The 
program could also be used effectively in an 
individualized or open classroom. 

New Directions in creativity has been 
produced in answer to a recognized need for 
effective, research-based curricular mater- 
ials for developing children 's creativity. 
The program is based on evidence that all 
children have potential for creative thought 
and that the exercise of their creative abil- 
ities will result in cognitive growth. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



New Directions in English 

Developed by Freeman Anderson, David Armington, 
John Deniis, Richard Sanders, williajn Dusel, 
George Rosatb, and Elizabeth McKinnon. 

Harper and Row, Publishers, inc. * 
School Department 
2500 Crawford Avenue 
Evans tori rrilinois 60201 



HOW . -i \ 
TO \ 
Order;! t 



order from publisher. 

List price: Pupil. text and teacher's edition 
individually range in cost from 
$1.23 to $3.75 each. 

Consumable items : None . 



Description: 



New Directions in English is an exciting 
language arts program for grades 1-8 which builds 
upon and encourages the development of the child's 
natural drive to discover and create. I^'sw Dijr- 
ections in English continues the child basic 
learning process through planned language activi- 
ties. It is designed to accommodate the indivi- 
dual learning styles of students and to make the 
study of English meaningful to them. 

Each book of the series expands and develops 
what the student already knows. Perceiving, as a 
thinking skill, is stressed in the opening chapters 
of each book. The students are asked to consider 
how they perceive their relationships to the world 
and how they use language to express those rela- 
tionships. The creative ability of each child is 
expressed and developed through various explora- 
tory activities and inventions. Students are 
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given practice in generating incongruities, as 
well as in generating questions to guide in- 
quiry. They are given ample opportunity to 

learn how to verify ideas, conclusions; hunchesy 

and facts. 

The New Directions iji English program also 
aids students in becoming av.are of language as it 
actually operates, in a variety of usages and in 
a variety of dialects. Students' analytical a- 
bilities and their awareness are sharpened by 
learning to make distinctions and by perceiving 
how things are alike and how they are different. 

The emphasis of this program is on learning 
rather than on teaching. The students are helped 
to think for themselves. New Directions in English 
frequently introduces open-ended problems.. The 
students are invited to use their minds, not mere- 
ly to "fill in the blanks" or ^'select the best 
answer, '* but to perceive connections and often to 
generate them. 

Much of the learning activity involving grammar 
is left to the students. They are asked to examine 
their language and to manipulate it under controlled 
conditions in order to see how they can make it 
behave. The dignity of a child's own dialect is 
respected and at the same time he/she is showni the 
advantage of learning an additional dialect. Wio- 
tivation is seen as the key to an effective com- 



Target 
Audience • 

Materials 
provided: 
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position program and is strengthened throughout 
New Directions in English by giving the student 
some choice in, and responsibility for, his/her 
own composition goals « 



Elementary grade levelr 

One student text is divided into two 

main sections? LangUw^ id composition. 

The language section contains thirteen 
chapters on various language concepts, each of 
which presents, develops, and reinforces the , 
respective concepts. Review sections, dictionary 
entries, and a language handbook which contains 
information on sentence mechanics, outlines, 
letters, grammar, and usage are attached to the 
.text...,. 



The composition section is composed of 
fourteen units, -.each of which poses questions that 
provoke discussioli^of-the selection and of the 
students' ideas about the^nit theme, presents 
in detail the composition skill covered in that 
unit,^ and offers warm-up exercises and assign- 
ment suggestions. A checklist is also provided 
for the student to use in proofreading his papers. 

One Teacher ' s guide . 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



The teacher's edition offers an explanation 
of the background and philosophy of the New Dir- 
ections in English series, overviews and evalua- 

■ i. 

tion exercises for the language chapters and in- 
formation on using the composition materials^ eval 
uating the students' work, and achieving the goals 
of composition are given. A glossary and index of 
linguistic terms, a bibliography of books and ar- 
ticles which may be helpful in teaching the series 
suggested procedures for teaching the material. 
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as well as additional exercises and extensions 

■\ ■ • 

of the student text, are provided. 

New Directions in English is an integrated 
total linguistic program in language and composi- 
tion for elementary education. 

Students are given opportunities to explore 
various methods of inventTrigr qfi^^ practice in 

•en 

generating inqongruities and questions to guide 
inquiry. Open-ended problems are often used. 
In all cases, different learning styles and 
teaching techniques are encouraged in this pro- 
gram. 

New Directions in English is based upon 
the idea that children already have great skills 
in language when they enter school. The authors 
contend that a curriculum should take advantage 
of what the student knows before he/she comes to 

r 

the classroom. This knowledge should form the 

^ ... ^ . 

core of that curriculum — expanded and developed 
at all grade levels. 

Language is studied in this program as human 
behavior rather than as a system of structure and 
prescriptions. Standards for evaluating and judg- 
ing levels of language use can be developed by pr^s- 
senting students with situations from which they 
can gain insights into the nature of people and cul 
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tures, and thus into the feature of language* 

The authors of this language series believe ^ 
that an individual's competence always exceeds his/ 
her porformapce. A teaching approach which stresses 
inquiry and the discovery or invention of patterns 
is the best suited method to reveal the student's 
deeper levels of -^tence. All learning has 
its foundations nri cal beginnings in the 
student's own experience, it is augmented, 
deepened, and clarified within the school setting 
by discussion, literature, poetry, art, music, 
and free creative writing. 



Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 



The development group of New Directions in 
English is particularly well qualified. Collec- 
tively they offer the teacher the advantages of 
strong language teaching backgrounds at both the 
college and elementary levels, as well as an ex- 
tensive background in the professional develop- 
ment of educational materials. This series was 
developed in association with the highly reputa- 
ble Educational Development Corporation at palo 
Alto, California. 



For Further 
Reading: 



General discussion 

Moffett, James. A student-centered language 

arts curriculum , grades K-13 ; A handbook 
for teachers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1968. 

Frazier , Alexander, Ed. New directions in ele- 
mentary English , champaign, Illinois: .^^^ 
National council of Teachers of English, 1967, 
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Pries, C. C. The structure of English t An in/"- 
troduction to the construction of English 
sentences. New York: Harcourt/ Brace and 
Company^ 1952. i 

Steinberg, Erwin R. et al. The inductive 

teaching of English. English Journal , 1966, 
55 (2), 139-157* ~~ 

Kohl, Herbert. Teaching the " unteachable > " 
New York: The New York Review, 1967. 
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peabcdy Language pevelopmeiht Kits 

developed by Lloyd M« Dunn and jamea o. Smith 

American Guidance Servicep inc. 

Publishers' Building 

Circle Pines » Minnesota 55014 

order from publisher. 

Liat price: complete Kits of Level #p (Mental 

ages 3-5) (a $145.00 
complete Kits of Level #1 (Mental 

ages 415-6^5) @ $52.00 
complete Kits of Level #2 (Mental 

^ges 6-8) @ $65;00 
complete Kits of Level #3 (Mental 
^ ages 7^-9^5) @ $50.00 
Consumable items? None. 

The : peabody Language Development Kits are 
self -contained kits of J^essons and materials 
designe^^' 1m stimulate ©vera 11 oral language 
and cramS.mt thinking ability. Each of the 
four kit* xsmsLBtB of 180 carefully-designed 
and pre-tes^fi lessons that have been proven 
effective %ti^ stimulating oral language develop- 
ment an^ intellectual processes of slower and 
disadvaittft^«?d children of the primary grades. 

The P^ybody Language pevelopmeat: Kits 
lessons ^rer intended to be a suppleawsnt to a 
school Vi laTiguage arts program. Th^ activities 
do not xegrotfe: refading or writing skills and no 
seatwork iM iiilwolved. All children participate 
together s^t me time dtiring the lesson activity. 



The emphaa^is of each lesson is on thinking, talk- 
ing # and understanding speech through highly mo- 
tivatingi activities. 



Each of the four kits is carefully se- 
quenced in terms oi difficulty* Brain-storm- 
ing, problem solving^ and similar activities 
are programmed in each kit to stimulate diver- 
gent thinking • creativity is' encouraged through 
out the activities. Receptivity is stimulated, 
by "see, hear, and feel" activities • Ex- 
pression is provided through the "say and do" 
activities. All the lessons and activities 
concentrate on the development of cognitive 
processes involving divergent, convergent, and 
associative thinking* 

Level 2 of the peabody Languag e Develop- 
ment Kits , for example, is specifically Ije- 
signed for children whose language ages are in 
the range of six to eight years, it is espe- 
cially effective with second grade children 
who come from economically disadvantaged homes 
and with first .grade children who are intellect- 
ually average, it is also appropriate for inter 
mediate trainable retarded children, T?his level 
places an increased emphasis on stimulation of 
cognitive activities. 

primary grade level, economically disadvan- 
taged, and educable mentally retarded children. 

Levels 1, 2, and 3 contain Gach of the fol- 
lowing: 
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Full-color, 7" X 9" stimulus cr>rds provide 
visual stimulation for many activities. They 
are especially effective^ in vocabulary building 
and in stimulating associative thinking. Lev/el 
2, for example, contains 424 stimulus cards ar- 
ranged in 7 different categories: animal cards, 
dlo thing cards, family cards, number s-in-color 
cards, occupation cards, shapes-in-color cards, 
ar>d tool cards. 

A set of large ••Story" and "I, Wonder " full 
color posters lithographed on heavy plastic 
paper provide children with stimulating pic^^^ 
tures for imagination and continuity in story 
telling* Level 2 contains 12 "i wonder" cards 
presenting pictures which range from the land- 
ing of outer spacemen to a bus scene. 

A macfnetic tape recordincf contains £:torie5 
and folk tales, songs and music for introducing 
and concluding "aanguage^ time. •• The recordi.ig 
tape tax Le ve 1 2: con ta i ns two i ntr oduc tory a nd 
two canrcluding songs and: eight folk tales— -The 
Boy and the North Wind, Xittle One inch. The 
ugly Duckling, Mr, Lucky Straw, The Legend of 
inchcape Rock, The Story of William Tell, 
Winter Comes to Babe tte, and Friends are Like 
Tha t : Ye s They Are . 

Level 3 contains -:£our 7 " records which provide 
a number of different sounds and sequence of 
sounds to stimulat;e divergent interpretation of 
audi±ory stimuli,. 

Hundreds of plastiic color chips are included 
with each kit. They can be used to teach the 
colors, groups and shades::of colors, colcsc se- 
quencing, and for trainingrmemory' skills. The 
chips are interlocking to allow chaining. A 
major use of the chips is as tokens to rein- 
force satisfactory Eierfbrmance of the children. 

Two hand puppets are included in each kit to 
focus attention on certain of the activities. 

Th^s " tele talk " is an innovation in Level 2. 
It is a two-way inter-conununication device 
%d»±ch permits exercises where the children 
iCsaomunicate through language alone. The tele- 
aalk provides many opportunitries for games and 
znagination. 



Teacher •a 
Guides 



The daily lesson manual contains all the 
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lessons of oral language and intellectual 
stimulation that have been developed for that 
specific kit level. Each lesson gives expli- 
cit directions for presenting the various acti- 
vities. The manual contains general guidelines 
to follow in presenting the lesaona anc! u^l 
the iuateorials. Research and evaluative evi- 
dence ^re also contained in the manual. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Stratgegy: 



EKLC 



The peabody Lam^uac^e Deverlopment Kits 
are designed to teaich oral language skills. 
Tv/enty-four different types of activities are 
used which do not require reading or writing 
skills. No seat work is involved. The speech 
activities range from memory games and guessing 
games to reasonings games and rhyming games. 

Most daily lessons contain an activity 
that allows free movement on the part of the 
class. All children participate at the same 
time. The Emphasis is on thinking, talking, 
and understanding speech. Receptivity, concep- 
tualization and expression are the main ling- 
uistic ^jiTocesses stressed. The kits are in- 
tended to be a part of a school's total lang- 
uage arte: program. They are not intended, to 
replace ^e regular curriculum. 

Cresitive thinking and imagination are en- 
couraged in acti^^it^es in which children create 

3 OB 
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Each of the four kits is carefully se- 
quenced in terms of difficulty. Brain-storm'- 
ing, problem solving#_.and similar activities 
are programmed in each kit to stimulate ^Jiver- 
gent thinking, creativity is encouraged througfti 
out the activities. Receptivity is stimulated 
by "see, hear, and ^el" activitisBS. Ex- 
pression is provided through the^ "say and do" 
activities. All the lessons ana activities 
concentrate on the development of cognitive 
processes involving divergent, converg_^nt, and 
associative thinking. 

Level 2 of the peabody Language Develop- 
ment Kits , for example, is specifically de- 
signed for childreiT whose language: ages are in 
the range of six to eight years, it is espe- 
cially effective with second grade ^children 
who come from economically disadvan±aged homes 
and with first grade children who are intellect- 
ually average. It is also appropriate :for inter 
mediate trainable retarded children. This level 
places an increased emphasis on stimulation of 
cognitive activities. 



Target 
Audience : 



primary graide level, ecbnomically-cdisadvan- 
taged, and eclucable mentally xetarded children. 



Ma:1sesrial8 
pr'P)9KL'dedi 



Levels 1, 2, a;nd 3 contain each of the fql; 
lowing X 
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Full-color, 7" X 9" stimulus carcis provide 
visual stirp'^i ntton for many act. ities. They 
are esp^^ci ^^ffective in voca l^>ry buildinf 

and in sti/ lating associative iliiriKing. Level 
2, for example, cn^tains 424 stimulus cards ar- 
ranged in 7 different categories: animal cards 
clothing cards, family cards, numbers-in-coLor 
cards; occupation cards p shapes-in^color cards; 
and tool cards. 

A set of large " story " and "I wonder " full 
color posters lithographed on heavy plastic 
paper provide children with stimulating pic- 
tures for imagination arid continuity in story 
telling. Level 2 contains 12 "I Wonder" cards 
presenting pictures which range f land- 
ing of outer spacemen to a bus scene. 

A 5" magnetic tape recording contains stories 
and folk tales, songs and music for introducing 
and concluding "l^anguage time." The recording 
tape for Level 2 contains two introductory and 
two concluding songs and eight folk tales — The 
Boy and the North Wind^ Little One inch^ The 
Ugly Duckling, Mr. Lucky Straw, The Legend of 
inchcape Rock ^ The story of William Tell, 
Winter comes to Babette, and Friends are Like 
That: Yes They Are. 

Level 3 contains four 7" records which provide 
a number of different sounds and sequence of 
sounds to stimulate divergent interpretation of 
auditory stimuli. 

Hundreds of plastic color chips are included 
with each kit.--^-They can be used to teach the 
colors, groups and shades of colors, color se- 
quencing, and for training memory skills. The 
chips are interlocking to allow chaining* A 
major use of the chips is as tokens to rein- 
force satisfactory performance of the children. 

Two hand puppe^fcs are included in each ktt to 
focus attention on certain of the activities. 

The " teletalk " is an innovat:ion in Level 2* 
It is a two-way inter-communication device 
which permits exercises where .the children 
communicate through language aitonei. The tel^e- 
talk provides many opportunities for games a^fl 
imagination • 

The daily lesson manual coatains all the 
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lessons of oral language and intellectual 
stimulation that have been developed for that 
specific kit level. Each lesson gives expli- 
cit directions for presenting the various acti- 
vi.ties. The manual contains general guidelines 
to follow in presenting the lessons and using 
the materials. Research and evaluative evi- 
dence arei also contained in the manual, 

J Subject The peabody Languag e "Development K:Lts 

Matter and 

Teaching are designed to teach oral language skills. . 

.Strategy: 

Twenty-four different types of activities are 
used which^do not require reading or writing 
skills. No seat work is involved. The speech 
activities range from memory games and guessing 
games to reasoning games and rhycning games. 

Most daily lessons contain an activity 
that allows free movement on the part of the 
class. All children participate at the same 
time. The emphasis is on thinking, talking, 
and understanding speech. Receptivity, concep- 
tualization and expression are the main ling- 
uistic processes stressed. The kits are in- 
tended to be a part of a school's total lang- 
uage arts program. They are hot intended to 
xeplace the regular curriculum. 

creative thinking and imagination are en- 
:couraged in activities in which children create 
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Rationale: 



Research or 

Evaluative 

Evidence: 
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stories, think up unusual uses for objects, 
and carry on spontaneous conversations. 

The peabody Language Development Kits were 
designed to stimulate oral language development* 
By means of auditory, visual and tactual pre- 
sentation of materials , cognitive processes in- 
volving divergent, convergent, and associative 
thinking are also developed. This development 
is expressed through various "say and do'' ^ 
activities. 

Secondary purposes of the Kits were to 
de^yelop the verbal intelligence of disadvan- 
taged and retarded children, and thus to en- 
hance their school achievement. 

A large number of studies have proven the 
effectiveness of the peabody Language Devel op- 
ment program in raising verbal intelligence and 
school achievement of economically disadvan- 
taged primary school children.' other studies 
indicate the superiority of such planned, long- : 
term programs over short-term intensive lang- 
uage programs. . 

A list of references and selected abstracts 
regarding all levels of the peabody Language 
Development Kits is available from the publisher. 
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For Further Theoretical Piacusaion 

Reading: 

Dunn^ L. M., Pochanart, P.^, and pfost, P. The 

effectiveness of the Peabody Language 
Development Kits and the initial /veaching 
Alphabet with disadvantaged children in 
the primary grades: after two years. 
IMRIK Monograph #6. Nashville, Tenn. : 
peabody College, 1967. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



The productive Thinking Program 

Martin V, Covington, Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Lillian Davies, Robert M. Olton 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 
A division of Bell and Howell Company 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price:, $120.00. 

Consumable items: Reply booklets; problem 

sets workbooks. 



Description t 



The Productive Thinking Program is a 

s1xspense-f illed learning experience that 

teaches high-level thinking skills . Students 

become imaginative detectives and improve their 

thinking skills by solving mystery cases. 

Students' participation in the program will 

result in improvement of the following skills: 

Recognizing puzzling facts 
Asking relevant, information-seeking ques- 
tions 

Solving problems in new ways 
Generating ideas of high quality 
Evaluating ideas 
Achieving solutions to problems 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
provided : 



Grades 5 and 6. 

A 35" X 47" chart of Thinking Guides for 
classroom display. Fifteen Basic Lesson Book- 
lets in cartoon form. Reply Booklets. They 
are used with the basic lessons, providing 
systematic feedback on student responsest* 
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Teacher's 
Guide: 
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Problem Sets. These are supplementary 
materials for further extension and strength- 
ening of skills taught in basic lessons. 

Teacher's Guide. 

Explains the program, provides administra* 
tion procedures, discussion of lessons and 
problem sets, and follow up activities for the 
teacher. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale t 



The productive Thinking Program is an 
individualized study program for students, 
with opportunities for group discussion and 
application of skills learned. 

The program fits well into the language 
arts curriculum with emphasis on reading, 
writing, analyzing facts, organizing thoughts, 
and thinking critically. The program can also 
be integrated into a social studies area. It 
provides skills in generating- ideas, looking 
at things in new ways^ imagining diff^arent 
possibilities, and thinking creativ^aly. 

The format of the program adapts well for 
effective use in learning centers. The exer- 
cises also serve as springboards for discussion. 
Small groups could work as teams and become 
cooperative case-breakers* 

The productive Thinking program teaches 
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children how to think, not what to think. 
Direct training of tM to develop 

students ' full potential for solution of 
problems of any nature can be developed. These 
are generalized skills, underlying all sorts 
of problem solving « These productive thinking 
skills are developed using the context of mean- 
ingful problems that motivate the student to 
use his mind in an independent way« 

Research Research shows that different imethods of 

or Evaluative 

Evidence I presentation are effective depending on the 

length of time spent in administering the 
program. Self-instructional methods (i.e. 
learning centers, individualized study) are 
most effective when the program is presented 
over a short period of time. When the instruc- 
tional period is pread out over a fairly long 
period of: time, discussion and teacher involve- 
.^ment with the productive Thinking Program pro- 
vide better results. 

In general, the program seems to be more 
effective when the teacher initiates discussion 
and promotes generalization of skills developed 
by the program into other situations. 

The program has been shown to be effective 
in developing verbal fluency and positive atti- 
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tudes toward problem solving among students. 
Reading comprehension can be increased by 
helping the student to make more innovative 
and productive use of what he reads. 

The program is equally effective for 
boys and girls. There is some possibility 
that the program loses its effectiveness for 
older children. For example, the program may 
not be effective for students beyond grade 
five or six. 

For Further Research on the productive Thinkincr program 

Readings 

Davis, Gary A. psychology of problem Solving t 
Theory and practice . New York; Basic 
books, 1973. 

Lindsay, J. F. and Hicks, D. "A Note on 
Teaching for Creativity" California 
journal of Educational Research , 11 (2) , 
84-87. March, 1970^ 

Tref finger, Donald j., Speedie, Stuart M., and 
Brunner, Wayne D. '•improving childrens ' 
Creative problem Solving Ability: The 
Purdue creativity Project" The journal of 
creative Behavior . 1974, 8 (1), 20-29a 
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What: 



|i?ublished 



The mirmie Creative Thinking Progrram 

John 2^1dhusen, Susan J. Bahlke, and 
Donalnx .Tw Tref finger 



Purdifc umlversity 

A tid itr-=?i r:\ral De pa r fcrnr* * ^ 

Vtest 5?iU>y^tte, Indiaiia 



7907 



ier : 



Jami i\ Idhusen,. Purdue university 
List- pr 3: $75.00. 

Foxi: ^^%ffity-eight tapes and one set of 

^*rcises per tapG. 
Consurrut^Se items: Exercise worksheets. 



Description : 



Ther-Purdue Creative Thinking Program 
consists of 28 audio-tapes and a set of three or 
four printed exercises for each tape. The taped 
program consists of tv'o parts: a three to four 
minute presentation designed to teach a principle 
or idea for improving creative thinking, and an 
eight to ten minute sfcory about a famous American 
pioneer. The exercises for each program consist 
of printed directions, problems, or questions 
which are designed to provide practice in orig- 
inality, flexibility, fluency, and elaboration 
in thinking. 



Targe t 
Audience • 

Materials 
Provided: 



Grade levels \, 5, and 6. 



cassette tapes. Twenty-eight audio-tapes, each 
_1 5 minutes long, giving specific suggestions for 
creative thinking and an his torical story nar- 
rated by a professional radio announcer and dra- 
matised with sound effects and background music. 
The program closes with an introduction to the 
first creativity exercise. 
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Sxeffjci^^^ ^i^forks&eets. ^ series of three or 
four ^acS' f^,iviity exercl^s accompaniefii each 
22ipe. Ifjftgb ^inxer cises are to be diipti i^ated on 
B" X ii' *" fe^esi^^nd distributed to r^aif^Mdents. 
One j^i exciessises for each tape ii& pro- 
vided wi^hi H^jinitial order. 



Teacher * a 
Guides 



A ^^6h«f* '3 manual accompanies the pro- 
gram. 3t p&^wsm a brief description and ratio- 
nale o£ 1^ j fpro^ram. Written transcripts of 
the audi^ are presented alongi^ith a 

statement V ^f the required exercises^ General 
guidelxE. A :£he teacher are also provided 
for help kn ^^m^g the series, along with a 
set of sj^fc^c directions for proper adminis- 
tration ox the program. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale; 



The; eofjtent of: the audio- tapes focuses 
on social studies. The series also teaches 
skills (w^ting; and listening) which would be 
relevant Jrcs^^ language arts. 

The pesoKcsm is designed to be administered 
in a groBo 3aEt±ing. It could be easily adapted 
to an individualized learning center activity. 

The fflrogram is designed to develop the 
student's di^ieergent thinking skills. Specifi- 
cally, the e^eercises provide training in fluent p 
flexible, origiinal and elaborative thinking. 
These thinking skills increase a child's crea- 
tive thinldi!Q9 and problem solving ability. 
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Research or The Purdue creative Thinking Program laas 

Evaluative 

Evidence I bespn found to be very successful in increaaasing 

and providing overall improvement of tiia dlf— 
vergent thinking skills of fourth, fifth and 
si^Eth grade children. The program is motts: 
effective for fourth graders, moderately .^r^ 
fective for fifth graders, and least effiecssswe 
for sixth graders. The program is equally 
effective for both boys and girls, it has 
also been used successfully in two other; 
cultures and in inner city schools with child- 
ren from low income areas and with ethnic 
minorities. 

There are three components to the Purdue 
program: (1) presentation of ideas for improv- 
ing crciative thinking:, (2) stories, (3) and 
exercises. Overall, the program has been 
shown to increase and improve divergent think- 
ing skills. Each component has also been provsen 
to be e^Efective for improving creative skills. 
There is some evidence that indicates the 
program also improves language skills, as m^r- 
sured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

The Purdue creative Thinking program can 
be administered individually with good :resul:te«. 
Howe:ver, the be ;-:^t results have been dt)tained by 
using ane or two programs a week with the whole 
class over an extended period of time. 
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For Further ^gheoretical piscussiiDA 

Reading: 

3a vis., G. A. PsycHqLoqy of prcfclem solving 
theory aaad pratdiice , 3jerw York: Basic 
3ook8 , rnc , 1 973 . 

l5al<S32J5en, J. F. , Bah^^ke, S^, and Treffirv- 
ger, d. J. Teaching cressSive thinkiag.. 
The Elementary Schools journal , :i969, 79. 
(1) 49-53. 

TeLahusen, J. F., TJcef finger., B. J., and 

Bahlke, S. J. Developing creative think- 
ing: The Purdue Creative Thinking pro- 
gram. The journal of crea±ive Behavior#r 
1970, 1 (2) 85-90. 

Feldhusen, J. F., Speedie, S. M., Treffingerw 
D. J^ The Purdue Creative Thinking Pro— 
gramx Research and eiaaluation. HSPI 
Jounaal , 1971, lOr 5-5. 

Speedie, S. M.* Treffingerw D. J., andiFeld- 
hmsen, J. F. Evaluation of components 
of the Purdue Creative Thinking Program,:* 
A longitudinal study, psychological 
Reports , 1971, 29, 395-398. 

Shively, J. JE., Feldhusen, J. F. , and Tre^fin- 
ger, D. J. Developing creativity a:n'd re- 
lated attiitudes. The jidurnal of Experi- ^ 
mental Edixcation , winter 1972, 41 (2), 
63^69. 



Thomas,. S. J., and peldhuse, j. F. To spark 

aJtE interest: Think creatively. The Gifted 
caild Quargfeerl y, Springf 19711, 36-41. 

Tireffinger, JSa-. 3r* , Speedie, S. M., Brunnex, D. 
Dnproviag ghi T^gfren ' s creative problem 
solving apmlilfcy ^ The Bcrrdue Creatiwiity 
Project. :;She jrotrrnal of Creative Belrav±pr , 
1974, a (1) 2QKS9. 

^nrrerfrgEnger / D. J. aanfi iRippl^* R. E. progpcamneS 
±nstruction in. ccreatlvs ^Droblem solaBcfeng;*. 
Educational Leadership ^ }r971, 28 (5) 667^ 
&75. 
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What^ 



PuBbLxshed 
By: 



pa»ral A •Witty, Mildrsd ^Qyt Beberi, 

Aiissa msssnce preeland 

C/Bisath and Company 
125 sprSLng street 
LBs±ng±nrti , Mas sa chuseftt;:^ 02173 



HOW 
To 

Orcteri; 



ore 



Li 



feDm: C. H^eafe and Company 

Distrihn:t±nsn Center 
2700 NorSi Richard t Avenue 
indianapcrHs^ Indiana 46219 
Refer to 'Siaterials provided" for 
price J:is&ing.* 



CTCxce • 
ConaanmsSble items : Non^^ 



Description: 



Reaaing: caravant is a supplementary reading 
sexifees ox anthologies. They are designed to ex- 
tend r.eaEd'ing: skills, provide reading in content 
fielLds, -fulSll developmental needs, and faciJL-* 
itaEte csOTcept bidlding and vocabulary developr- 
niKrt. 'aJie tssstbooks lend themselves easily to 
nrrdivioaBlr^d inst22iiction in listening skills 
snd critical, readriif^;^^ Suggested activities^ 
afet2Coura:ge ct^ti^ feacsaitics, art, and wr ji ti ii ig 
3S5?sponses t:o playe:, poems, and storie:s pre- 
•^^^atf7Tia■ffldaIl^ in the. smetSrolbgites. Experimental and ex- 
gliasafcory agfcL vxt ijp xd^St fiollow some reading 
:s3S£ii^dti:oirs« jSaoan^tcy lsxtbooks-present..many 
s&iniass :on qac cL igi a ti-orn; topics . Textbooks :f or 
Saer middle grades contHnn stories dealing with 
exploring, Sasscovery^ 3sr!:ience, nature, animals, 
spaicaa. travel, and constrxictipn. All sele:ctxons 
3d.m :to teach a concept which should incfeease 
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students* self-under^<^nding aad appreciation 
of others. 



Target 
Audience*; 

Ma±e rials 
provided? 



Grade levels 1-6. 

Reading caravan consists of a reader for 
each grade level, first through sixth,, and a 
psrimer for grade lone. Each reaider is an an— 
tijology containing stxrnies, poems and a pBaty, 
TSes: anthologies contaam^ selections by well- 
known children's authcsrs such as A. A. Milne 
and iLaxtra ingalLs wilifer , A T^cfaer's Bi^ition 
and: a r^icord a rs available for each reasflfir. 
The lis± price given, for the xollowing items?: 

peppermint: ?ence , J>r imer :$3..92 
Tea^rhear ^ s BLtSition 
53cy SiLue , Etrst: Reader 
agacher ' 3 :,:B5^iyion 
Star Bright:^ ?&e:cond Reader 
Teaicher * s Btiition- 
M^dow Greeri t 3!hird 'Reader 
Teacher ' s :Ea >i^ ±on 
peacock {^;nig^ ! i®rurt:hr ^Reader 

rSiSiaaasr ^feb., :?iiEbh :?Reade r 
Tea;ctel^ g BsH^tirp n 
TTrea'sig^ , sixth Reader 
:TeagAe3f^^-^it±on 
llRecDrds: fox -each: :±i tie 



$^r.2 1 

$5 .08 
$4 . 40) 
$5 . 28 
$ i. 6t 

$55^84 
$'4...;8;8 

$6^60 



Tearher • s 
GuxiSe : 



Reaaainq caravans Teacher's Edlibions provide 
fLexible-cguides for teaching the textbooki^ 
supplBBttentary seadens by small gx:oxip ox ±Ti&isx3^^ 
d3ia£iL23S3 :ins±ruetion. ^'lans fox each ieEison gpro- 
viite gxdl das for intrjorditcimg ■materials, raaEfcivating 
s-tnd.e:nts^ rand helping itaiem set goals andrrxreaLize 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 
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lesson purposes, other teacher aisfla list enrich- 
ing and extending suggestions, iinciuding tde^ en- 
couraging creativity* The teacher is guided in 
structuring activities for stuSent self-direction 
and self-evaluatioa^ Concepts recovered, content 
and divergent questions^ independent exercises and 
resource materiaOs ^re listed fqr teachers. 

Reading cara.\gaas is a reading: and language 
arts supplement w5!Eich extends sJciils covered 
in reading and language arts and jscavAdes ^ct±,wx- 
ties for applying leaned skills^ The series pro-- 
vides content readx:ng in social studies, scSErrce,, 
and mathematics and 4)U±-lds viDcabnl?5iy araa coroaep±s 
in these aelds while also dssvelcif/ing self-xmfer— 
standing aitrd appreciaitiom oif :o±itfirs . Ther 3tt5raaie- 
mentary arrtrhologdres are desigtosssi deveilicmanHrrtal 
sequence to correlate ^cith iaigxEsgje^ devearc^HEietit. 
They would: JDest be tts^ wi th ^=snai21 group or iaidi— 
vidualized: xnstructiaia and may iizifi -^tsurces .o:f afpe— 
cial activities fcsr Isarning ^essxtexs in elaneutscry 
classrooms;. 



Rationale • 



Reading cargygn s^ rfaa s Seen 73esztigne:d:sis S:2sig)~ 
plementary readitng iprogxam: to present high inter- 
est material oif: :Li:i:erar3r ATOr:t3i iis, :a developmeBEttal 
program. Reading: saelectxarrs airrd ^Qrre:lating 



sons attempt to idseveiop cr±tiffraal ^s^adii:ng and ggea- 
tivity while extMPc3iing and piacazaia^ 
of basic skills:-. 32# 
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Science Curriculum improvement Study (SCIS) 

Developed by. Science Curriculum improvement Study 
university of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Rand McNally and company 
BOX 7600 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
order from publisher. 

List price: prices for the materials vary. See 

the publisher's catalog. 
Consumable items: See publisher's catalog. 

The Science Curriculum Improvement study 
is an experience-oriented enrichment program in 
science for the elementary grades. The program 
is intended to provide an intellectual and stim- 
ulating introduction to science for the ele- 
mentary school child. Each unit is presented 
in a way which is consistent with the child's 
intellectual growth and is designed to develop 
a hierarchy of levels of abstraction. 

The SCIS program approaches science in a 
flexible and open-ended manner by stressing 
actual manipulation of materials and experiment- 
ation by each child, in each unit the children 
must suggest hypotheses > deduce logical conse- 
quences of these hypotheses, and design simple 
experiments to test the predicted consequences* 
It gives the children extensive direct contact 
with a natural phenomena, observations which the 
children collect themselves furnish the necessary 
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background information for higher levels of ab- 
straction. 



Three types of lessons have been developed 
in this program. Exploration lessons give each 
child^ individually and in groups, direct exper* 
iences with materials and systems. Invention 
lessons describe or explain what the children have 
observed in the exploration lessons in terms of 
"invented" scientific concepts. Discovery les* 
sons give the children opportunities to apply 
their new ideas in an open-ended nanner where 
divergent paths of thinking can be encouraged 
and new questions can be raised. These lessons 
are all designed to teach children to look at 
natural phenomena from a modern scientific point 
of view. 



Elementary grade levels 1-8. 



one materials kit . Each unit of the SCIS 
program contains one equipment kit with enough 
materials for 30 children to perform experiments. 
The items are packed in a cardboard box with 
drawers for convenienf^removal, use, and reuse. 
The equipment kits can also h^i conveniently shared 
among cooperative teachers. 

The Interaction and System Unit, for example, 
explains the idea that a change may often be in- 
terpreted as evidence of interaction. The equip- 
ment kit for this unit provides enough materials 
for 30 students to investigate interactions and 
systems: pulley systems, dissolving (copper 
chloride, aluminum) , interaction-at-a-distance 
(magnetism) , and electric circuits. Drawer one 
stores all necessary containers of chemical 
supplies. Drawer two contains chemical supplies. 
Drawer three contains various pulley systems. 
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Drawer four contains assorted materials such as 
aluminum wire, **mystery pictures," photographic 
paper, paper pads, a bottle ammonia, candy 
balls, electric circuit puzzle folders, etc. 
Drawer five stores various sized magnets, com- 
passes, and other types of electric systems. 

Student manua 1 s . Accompanying each unit 
are manuals in which students record the ob- 
jects they used in their experiments and their 
observations of the experiments. 

Teacher's manual . This helpful guide to 
each unit outlines the unit to be investigated, 
describes the design and use of the kit, and 
provides an overview of the SCIS program* Each 
unit is divided into chapters which identify 
what materials are to be used in the investiga- 
tion and where to find them in the kit. The 
rationale for the investigation is provided, 
teaching strategies are suggested, and behavior- 
al objectives are defined. 

The SCIS Elementary Science Sourcebook con- 
tains background papers and suggestions for 
classroom teaching and laboratory experiences. 
Films are available which contain representative 
activities from the Life Science program and the 
physical Science program. These films are 
available from Extension Media center, 2223 Ful- 
ton Street, Berkeley, California 94720 (purchase) . 
In - service teacher education programs are also 
available in which the theoretical foundations 
are discussed and various related laboratory ac- 
tivities are undertaken by developers of the 
program. 



The aims of the SCIS program cannot be a- 
chieved without the imagination and enterprising 
contributions of teachers who have ideas, see 
new possibilities, and are sensitive to the 
reactions and comments of children. 

It is recommended that both the Sourcebook 
and the individual teacher's guide that accompanies 
each unit be used in guiding the teacher to an 
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effective implementation of the activities in 
the unit. Both gwiales provide the teacher with 
crucial information about the nature of the SCIS 
program — its thecsreticatl foundations, its 
science Sjackgrourxd, the materials used in it, . 
and some of the practical considerations in- 
cluded in carrying out the program in the 
class room • 

Subject The Science Curriculum Improvement Study 

Matter and 

Teaching Elementary School .Science Program is divided 

Strategy: 

into twQ ^e^ences. The physical Science sequence 
consists flsf six basic units (Material Objects, 
mterairtion smS Systems, Subsystems and variables. 
Relative SssaitiDn and Motion, Energy Sources, 
and Models; Electric and Magnetic Interactions) 
which incroduce and develop fundamental concepts 
of change and interaction. The Life Science 
sequence: CQiirsists of 6 basic units (organisms. 
Life cycles^ populations. Environments, commun- 
ities, and Ecosystems) which concentrate on or- 
ganism-environment interactions. Each sequence 
elaborates four scientific concepts: matter, 
energy, organism, and ecosystem, in addition 
to the scientific concepts, process-orientated 
concepts (property, reference, frame, systems, 
and model) are introduced and developed during 
the activities of observing, describing, com- 
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posing, classifying, moasuring, interpreting 
evidence and experimenting^ 

SCIS provides the children with extensive 
direct contact with natural phenomena, observa- 
tions which the child collects himself furnish 
the necessary background information to proceed 
to higher levels of thinking. A "discovery 
approach" is employed to develop some under- 
standing of the conceptual structure of science 
and to allow the child to gain a "feel" for 
science experiences* 

Creativity can be developed in the child by 
setting up situations which allow children to view 
phenomena from different frames of reference, and 
bringing in new materials that provide new in- 
sights for children. Giving the children the 
opportunity and freedom to express ideas and try 
them out, verbally and physically, will give them 
a great chance to experiment. The children 
should believe that the teacher does not have 
one answer in mind which they are to duplicate. 
Respect for unusual answers and questions helps 
to develop this belief. 

The SCIS program is based. upon current im- 
plications of the modern view of science and 
upon developmental principles of thinking. 
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Children need direct experiences with materials if 
the scientific concepts which constitute under- 
standing are to have any meaning. They should 
engage in investigations to develop their under- 
standing of the modes of operations that are to 
be used in the sciences. As children are intro- 
duced to various ideas and discover operational 
meanings of these ideas^ they c^^velop and extend; 
their own conceptual structures, with sufficient 
guidance and discussion, children are aided in 
their interpretations of phenomena and in relating 
their experiences to other science experiences. 
Emphasis upon "divergent" questioning in the 
SCIS activities leads children to seek new rela- 
tionships between activities. Through their 
science experiences, children become aware of 
the tentative nature of truth and the importance 
of adopting a questioning attitude towards 
statements. 

The SCIS program presents its material in a 
manner consistent with the pace of the developing 
comprehension of children. Beginning at the 
kindergarten and first grade level when most 
children are "preoperational" in their thinking 
(i.e, can carry on procedure if given step-by- 
step instructions but cannot perform as well 
when confronted with similar tasks in a different 
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situation)v it provides opportunities to 
facilitate progress in "concrete operational 
.thought" (i.e. can abstract from the one situa- 
tion to another similar in nature with under- 
standing) . Thus, SCIS relies heavily on the 
teacher's judgment of the comprehension ability 
of students. The success of the SCIS program 
depends on the teacher's understanding of 
the concepts to be presented to the children and 
on the teachers' knowledge of the intellectual 
processes that are involved in the formation of 
concepts by young children. 

Research or children, teachers, scientists, science 

Evaluative 

Evidence: educators, and psychologists have all been in- 

volved in the development of this elementary 
science program, versions of the lessons were, 
drafted and taught in several schools of varying 
socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds in the 
Berkeley (California) area, preliminary editions 
weare then tried for two years in various elemen- 
tary schools associated with SCIS . These € „ 
tions were then revised and published in thexr 
present form. The program is still being devel- 
oped and optional units are being conceived. 
For up to date information, schools can contact 
project headquarters in Berkeley. 
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For Further Theoretical discussion 

Reading: 

Karplus^ R. Theoretical background of the 
Science Curriculum Improvement Study . 
Berkeley: Science Curriculum improvement 
Study, university "^of California, 1965. 

jacobson, w., and Kondo, A. SCIS Elementary 
Science Sourcebook . Berkeley- Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study, University 
of California, 1968. 

General discussion 

Karplus, R., and Thiwv, H. D. A new look at 

elementary school science . Chicago; Rand 
McNally, 1967. 

SCIS and the disadvantaged , Berkeley* Science 
Curriculum Improvement study, university 
of California, 1970. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



The Spice Series 

Educational Service^ Inc. 

Educational service. Inc. 
P» 0. Box ?19 

Stevensville, Michigan. 49127 



HOW 
To 

Order : 



Descriptioa: 



Order frofn publisher. 

List price: $4.60 per book 

Consumable items: duplicating masters $4.60 each 

The Spice Series consists of twelve hand- 
books of ideas particularly chosen to aid the 
teacher in motivating student interest in 
classroom subjects. Each handbook contains 
directions for preparation, lists of materials 
needed, and instructions for students for class 
activities/ games, projects, and experiments. 
Many art and creative writing ideas are presented 
in the series. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided: 



Kindergarten - grade 6. 

Each title in the Spice, series is an indi- 
vidual handbook which may be purchased separately 
from the others. A list of materials follows. 

S pice . A handbook of language arts teaching 
ideas to be used with kindergarten through 
fourth grades. The activities^ games, and les- 
sons suggested in the book are designed to add 
interest and motivation to the regular language 
arts program. 

Spice Series Duplicating Masters . 

Volume 1: grades kindergarten through two. 
Volume 2: grades two through four. 
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Probe. A handbook of ideas for teaching ele- 
mentary science* The lesson ideas were chosen; 
to stimulate children to find questibh-provoking 
aspects of their environment and search for an- 
swers. The handbook emphasizes activity and 
discovery methodsof teaching and learnt 
Ideas are included to help teachers^^^^^ 
scientific speculation^ to help them set 
simple experiments; and to help them teach 
simple concepts by the inquiry method. 

Plus . A handbook of ideas for motivating inter- 
est in elementary mathematics. 

Spark . A handbook of ideas for motivating inter- 
est in elementary social studies* 

Create . A handbook of ideas for art activities, 
using easily found materials^ the art activities 
allow students opportunities to be truly crea- 
tive with new ideas and to approach old ideas 
and materials from a new perspective-, Many 
ideas can be adapted for use with language 
arts^ social studfies and science projects* 

Action.. A handbook of ideas for motivating 
interest in elementary physical education. 

Stage;. A handbook of ideas which allow studfintbB: 
to creative in dramatic activities. Sugges- 
tions are included for choral readings/ class 
plays^ pantomime/ role-playing/ and impromptu 
skits. Many ideas do not require staging or 
special materials, instructions are included 
to aid teachers in producing more elaborate 
stage productions requiring scenery^ properties^ 
costumes, lights, and sound effects. 

Rescue . A handbook of ideas for promoting 
interest of remedial students in reading. 

Anchor . A handbook of ideas for motivating in- 
terest in language arts in grades four through 
eight. 

pride. A handbook of black studies techniques 
which helps Black students develop positive 
self-concepts and pride, and knowledge of black 
history, African geography, African animals, 
and famous Black people. 

Launch. A handbook of ideas to motivate inter- 
est in learning for teachers of preschool and 
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kindergarten children. 

Flair . A handbook of ideas for teachers to 
use in motivating student interest in area-- 
tive writing, writing activities which capture 
student interest are suggested. Creative 
writing and poetry forms such as-^haiku, syo# 
and diamontes are illustrated. 



Teacher's 
Guide : 



Each idea entry in each handbook contains 
specific directions for carrying out that 
activity. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The Spice Series consists of twelves books 
which cover tamrcs in the elementaar^r sciiool 
curriculum, imny ideas can be adapted ±o serve 
several purposes . Activities in one subject; 
can be designed to correlate with studies in 
another subject. Teachers will find ideas for 
enrichment, remediation, total class projects, 
small group activities, and individual seat- 
work. Many can be adapted to fit a learning 
center or a self-instructional format. 



Rationale : 



The Spice series is a group of teacher 
handbooks^^whicii provide teachers with suggested 
activities for creative thinking and practical 
ideas for making learning fun and interesting 
for children. They are written from the point- 
of-view that children are interested in what's 
happening in the here and now and not in learn- 
ing to be prepared for the future. 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



Story Series About problems Solving 

BFA Educational Media 

2211 Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $26.00. 
Contjumable items: None. 



DescriptiooBLt 



These two: stories are concerned with an 
understanding, a^sctionate, middle class 

^lack family. In the first story Mary jo, a 
five year old, overcomes her fears and self- 

^ioiabts and manages to share something with 
her class. The concepts the film attemp±:s 
to teach include: overcoming one's shyness, 
doing something about it, accepting disappoint- 
ment in solving difficult problems, ^trying 
other solutions and solving one's own problems. 

In the second story Mary jo asks for and 
gets a puppy. She accepts the responsibility of 
caring for the puppy and for solving cer.tain 
problems. The story attempts to get across the 
concepts of the joy and responsibility of pet 
care, the care baby animals need, and the duties 
of the owner. ' ^ 



ERIC 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
Provided: 



Primary and lower elementary grades 

One cardboard storage and carrying case 
TWO film strips 
Two records 

One teacher's introductory statement 
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Teacher ' s 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Tea:iching 
Strategy: 



Rationale: 



This is a one-page fold out which gives a 
synopsis of the film, the concepts being 
taught, and questions for discussion. 

The stories are primarily intended for 
Ivanguage arts: and literature. However, they 
could be adapted to other areas. 

The whole class, small groups or indivi- 
duals can use^i the material since it is of the 
sound films txip variety. These sound film- 
strips wouldzalso be useful discussion starters 

These stories are helpful in teaching 
children that they can solve their own pro- 
blems. The stories show the importance of 
taking the responsibility for the solution of 
one's own problems. This can be seen in the 
main character's resolve and in rher ability to 
take an active part in the solution of her 
problems. 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



Story Starters — Inter me diaite Level 

Primary Bevel 

Creative Teaching Press, Inc. 
514 He rmosa vista Avenue 
Monterey park, California 91754 



How 
TO 

Order: 



Order from publisher 
List price: $4.95 
Consumable items : None 



Description; 



Story Starters brings together 50 iXHsst- 
rated ideas that interest and motivate stxndents 
to creatively express themselves. Each Story 
Starter card presents an interesting situation 
that the child can write about and extend. The 
subjects that are dealt with are those that are 
most stimuiiating and relevant the experiences 
and imagination of young chxldrren. Many -inr- 
volve adventure aqad fantasy ana require gcuDxS 
use of the imagiaa:t±D:n. Some off the subjects 
involved are buried treasure, castles, sports, 
and animals. 



Target 
Audience: 



Set 1, Intermediate elementary 
Set 2, Primary 



Materials 
Provided: 



Fifty 5" X 8" cards of story starters, accom- 
panying illustrations, and word lists. 

Teacher ' s Guide . 

Suggestions to the student. 



Teacher • s 
Guide : 



Each kit includes suggestions for the 
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Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Rationale: 



teacher on how to use Story Starters , The 
suggestions describe various set-ups for indi- 
vidual and group use. 

Story Starters may involve an entire class 
working on one idea at a time. For more- indi- 
vidualized situations^ a writing center is sug-- 
gested where students may choose their card and 
work on it* 

Children may also illustrate their stories> 
and present them to the class as a project. For 
a project, students could dramatize their storiea 
individually or in groups for presentation to 
other classes, parents, or the teacher. 



Story Starters uses a variety of writing 
experiences to develop children's creative 
thinking abilities. Children are motivated 
by using relevant, interesting, and exciting 
subject matter. The combination of . illustra- 
tions, ideas, and suggested words provides the 
motivating force for unlocking their individual- 
ity and developing skills. 
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What: 



Published byj 



The TABA Program in Social Science 
H. Taba 

Addison-wesley publishing Company, Inc, 
School ^Division National Headquarters 
sand Hill Road 

Menlo park, California 9 iO?5 



How 
to 

Order: 



order from publisher. 

List price: prices vary from grade level to grade 
level. See publisher's catalog for 
details. 

Consumable items: Booklets of duplicating masters 
of evaluative exercises are available 
for each level. 



Description ; 



The TABA Social Science program is a well 
planned and integrated social studies curriculum. 
The objectives of the program are to 1) develop 
student thinking skills/ 2) familiarize the student 
with the forces that control societies (such as. 
tradition, power, and conflict), 3) aid the student 
in developing values and in understanding the values 
and feelings of others, and i) develop students* ; 
academic and social skills. These objectives are i 
accomplished with an emphasis on discovery and in-- 4 
quiry, into the ways in which people live, inter- 
act with others and their environments, and change 
their life styles. 



Target 
Audience : 



There are seven levels to the program, each specific 
for a grade k - 6. 



Materials 
Provided : 



Available materials include; 

Activity Books (Gr. 3-5) 
Student Textbooks 
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A booklet of duplicating masters containing 
objective performance assessing exercises 
(Gr. 3-6) 

Cassette Tapes and Records containing appropriate 
sounds, music and narrative 

Teacher's The teacher's guide at each level contains a 

Guide : ^ 

rationale for the materials that are covered in 
the text, behavioral objectives, general hints 
to the teacher, and suggestions for further reading. 
The program for a year is outlined unit by unit^ 
each having a statement of the main and organizing 
ideas, contributing ideas, and key concepts that 
the unit is to emphasize. Class procedures are 
suggested, relevant activities described, a'^id 
extensive lists of further reading materials are 
included. 

Subject The TAB A Program in Social Science is de- 

Matter and 

Teaching signed to be a complete social studies curriculum. 

Strategy: 

As such, it is best used as a regular part of class- 
room procedure. However, traditionally separate 
areas of instruction may be enhanced by the TABA 
series. For example, the extensive biographies 
offered in the teacher's guide may be useful sources 
for book reports or other areas of literature study. 

Rationale: The TABA program is based on the rationale 

that an efficient, useful curriculum is predicated 
upon well-structured objectives, and, that a pro- 
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gram should be very closely attuned to those 
objectives* TABA is built upon the belief that 
thinking skills can be taught in terms of neces- 
sary cognitive tasks. These tasks are 1) devel- 
oping concepts, 2) attaining concepts, 3) develop- 
ing generalization's, and \) applying generalizations 
The matexials are directed towards helping children 
handle facts and concepts, manipulate them, and 
extend what they have learned through inference, 
deducttofip and generalization. 

Research or This program has been highly evaluated in 

Evaluative 

Evidence: many schools. The interested reader is referred ' 

to the reference listed below for research and 



findings on problem solving and learning as related 
to the development and evaluation of this curricu- 
lum program. 



For Further Theoretical discussion 

Reading: 



Taba, H, Implementing thinking as an objective 

in social studies. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1957, 37, 25-49. 
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What J 



Published 
By: 



Thinlc-Ins 

Sandra Nina Kaplan 
Sheila Kunishima Madsen 

creative Teaching press. Inc. 
514 Hermosa vista Avenue 
Monterey park, California 91754 



HOW 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $6.95 
Consumable i terns : None . 



Description: 



Thinlc"-ins is a series of 30 task cards that 
provide ideas and suggestions to stimulate crea- 
tive thinking and problem solving. 

Each card is on a different topic that 
concerns mankind and his environment, and pre- 
sents a challenge, things to think about, sug- 
gestions for activities, plus ideas for further 
inquiry. Sample topics are propaganda, educa- 
tion, overpopulation, garbage and health. The 
problems that are presented in the challenge 
are to be solved through the processes described 
in the sections that follow. Hypothesizing, 
researching, discovering facts, and drawing con- 
clusions are some of the processes that the 
student practices and should learn from the 
program. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades 4-12. 



Thirty task cards made of heavy paper, with the 
challenge and other sections, and an accompanying 
photograph. 
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Teacher 'a 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy r 



Rationale : 



Teacher's Guide. 

An introduction to the teacher is presented 
that explains the format and rationale of the 
set. 

Each activity is directed to 'ards the indi- 
vidual student, who should consider the problems 
alone, and work out his or her own solution's. 
The series can be used in a learning center, for 
independent studies, and as enrichment activi- 
ties. The further research section suggests 
ideas for more in-depth research that could be 
useful as projects and long-term assignments. 

Think-lns is based on the concept that 
students should become involved in topical 
problems, situations, and ideas, and should - 
actively generate their own hypotheses and solu- 
tions pertaining to those problems. This pro- 
cess is designed to encourage and develop 
problem-solving skills and' facilitate indivi- 
dual expression. 
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What: The Think Tank 

Savo Bonicic 

Published Think-Tank Corporation 

By; 22 15-7 Midland Avenue 

Scarborough, Ontario, Canada m1p3E:7^ 



How order from publisher, 

to List price: $15.00. 

Order: Consumable items: None. 

Description: The Think Tank is a plastic sphere filled 

with approximately l.:^,000 different words. It is 
equipped with a shuffling device to mix and pre- 
sent the words randomly at a window. Children 
draw words at the window and use them in making 
an association to solve a problem presented by the 
teacher. 

Target The Think Tank can be used at all grade 

Audience: 

levels, but it contains some moderately difficult 
words Guch as battlement, carbolic, gantry^ and 
cuckold. 

Materials one Think Tank 

Provided: 

One Instruction Booklet 

Teacher's The instruction booklet explains the function 

Guide : 

of the Think Ta nk , provides ideas for its use, and 
offers rationale for Its success. 

Subject The Think Tank can probably best be used by 

Matter and 

Teaching individual children at. a learning center. Because 

Strategy: 
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of its unique verbal sOrientation, it can be used 
in conjunction with a language arts program. 

The Think Tank stimulates the generating of 
ideas by providing random words that are to be 
associated by the pupil and by directing these 
associations toward the solution of a specific 
problem. The Think Tank itself does not generate 
ideas. it merely provides random words. The 
meanings and associations that emerge from these 
random words must come from its user. By taking 
the function of a word, its associated meaning, 
or its suggestion of another word which has the 
same sound or spelling and directing these diverse 
ideas toward the solution of a specific problem, the 
problem solving ability of the pupil is enhanced. 

Rationale: The Think Tank is a device for generating 

random vords. These random words can be used to 
generate a variety of riifferent meanings and asso- 
ciations in a way which generates novel solutions 
to a particular problem. By (deferring judgment 
and forcing ideas to move and combine into unique 
relationships with other words, flexible and fluent 
thinking is fostered in the pupil. 

The developer of Think Tank conceives creati- 
vity as the "unnatural bohavior of a patterning 
system." By using an idea as a stepping stone 
0 to another idea, not caring whether an idea is 
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right or wrong but only caring with where it 
leads, fluent thinking is fostered. An idea which 
is actually wrong or contradictory may lead some- 
where, creative thinking is concerned with ex- 
ploration not with proof. Above all it is con- 
cerned with generating new ideas. 

For Further General discussion 

Reading: 

deBono, E. The five day^ course in thinking . 
New York: Basic" Isooks , 1965. 

on the attribute-listing method 

Crawford, R. p. Techniques of creative thinking . 
New York: Hawthorn Books, 1951. 

On the association methoc 

Gordon, j. Synectic s . New York: Harper & 

ROW, Inc. , 1961. 
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What: 



published 
Bys 



A Total creativity protgram for Individualiziag 
aTtid Huriianizinq the Learning process 

prank E. Williams 

Educational Technology Publications 
140 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 



How 
To 

Order: 



order from publisher. 
List price: $59. 95. 
Consumable items: None. 



Descriptions 



The Total creativity program is designed 
to give teachers the practical help they have 
been seeking in identifying, encouraging, and 
assessing children's creative talents in the 
classroom, it provides classroom teachers, 
curriculum supervisors, and building princi- 
pals with ^assessment and identification mea- 
sures, teaching strategies, resource listings, 
lesson plans, posters, and demonstration lesson 
audio tape cassettes in the area of creativity. 
Many examples of applied activities for crea- 
tive thinking and feeling in the elementary 
school program are offered. A number of acti- 
vities are suggested for teachers to use in 
modifying or elaborating on the Total creativity 
Program in order to meet their own individual 
classroom needs. 



Target 
Audience : 

Materials 
provided: 



Kindergarten through upper elementary grades. 



The Total Creativity program consists of 
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eleven components which are packaged in a 

vinyl carrying cases 

volume 1^ - l<3enti£yinq and Measuring 
Creative potential s This book presents various 
observational and assessment measures for the 
classroom teacher to aid in identifying and 
measuring the thinking and feeling processes 
which contribute to creativity. 

volume 2. r* Encouraqing Creativity Poteii- 
tial. This book offers a repertoire of acti- 
vities and strategies which can be used to 
encourage each child's creative potential. 

Volume 3 - Teacher ' s Workbook . This work- 
book provides teachers and teacher trainers 
with supplementary instruments/ checklists and 
worksheet exercises for observing and assessing 
teacher and pupil creative behavior. The check- 
lists and worksheets may be detached and repro- 
duced. 

Volume ^ - Media Resource Book . This book 
offers an extensive listing and classification 
of books, films ^ and currently available curri-^ 
culum materials to teach creative thinking and 
feeling. 

> 

Volume 5^ - Classroom Ideas for Encouraging 
Thinking and Feeling . This book offers over 
380 lesson-plan ideas tp stimulate creative 
thinking in a variety of subject areao (i.e. 
language arts^ social studies, science, arith- 
metic, art-music). The suggested lessons call 
for processes of inquiry^ discovery^ and crea- 
tive problem solving. 

Poster Set 1 - Th i nk i ng-Fee ling Pr oce s s e s . 
This set of eight black-and-white posters de- 
picts each of the thinking-feeling processes 
stressed in the program . 

Poster set 2^ - Teaching Strategies . This 
set of nineteen black --and-white posters depicts 
each teaching strategy recommended for use in 
the program, one poster in this set gfiyes an 
overview of the conceptual model used in the 
program . 

Teaching Strategies Packet a This packet 
of nineteen cards describes specific examples 
of a strategy that can be used to inspire the 
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Teacher's 
Guide I 



creative thinking and feeling of pupils in 
five subject areas of a curriculum. 

Teacher Training Audio Tape cassettes , 
one cassette, entitled "Creativity: A Bridge 
Between Thinking and Feeling/' presents infor- 
mation on the rationale for the teaching of 
creative thinking and feeling* A second cassette, 
entitled "Demonstration Lesson," presents actual 
classroom sessions in which the principles of 
this program were originally field-tested. 

The instructor's Manual explains the use 
and rationale of the materials in the kit, offers 
a suggested sequence for applying the program 
and using the kit, and contains instructions 
for using the demonstration lessons cassette. 
Transcripts of the "demonstration lessons cas-* 
sette" are included. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy I 



The Total Creativity program may be used 
on a daily basis throughout the school year 
within the existing curriculum. The teacher 
is encouraged to select activities or materials 
from the program to meet specific class needs 
or interests. The activities and strategies 
which are offered can be applied to regular 
classroom practices to encourage thinking and 
feeling in pupils as they learn regular subject 
matter (i.e. language arts, science, arithmetic, 
social studies, art-music). 



Rationale; 
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The Total Creativity program has been de- 
signed around a conceptual model which empha- 
si?:es teaching creativity through subject mat** 
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ter content. This model emphasizes four intel- 
lective behaviors and four feeling behaviors 
appropriate to productive-divergent thinking: 
fluent thinking^ flexible thinking^ original 
thinking, elaborative thinking and curiosity, 
risk-taking, complexity, and imagination % 

The Program is based upon the rationale 
that there are mental abilities and emotional 
capacities of children that are untapped by 
traditional teaching methods, that these un- 
tapped abilities and capacities can be system- 
atically utilized while simultaneously learn- 
ing subject matter content, and that the most 
effective means for doing this is through the 
use of multiple teaching strategies. 

Research or The Total creativity Program has been 

Evaluative. 

Evidence* extensively field- tested over the past five 

years as n part of the National Schools Pro- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers and educational 
specialists have contributed to the research 
and development of the ideas and design of 
this program. 

On Theoretical Discussions 

Williams, F. E. National Schools Project 

Final Report, S. Office of Education, 

Washington, D. April, 1968. 

Williams, F. E. Models for encouraging crea- 
tivity in the classroom by integrating 
cognitive-affective behaviors. Educa- 
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For Further 
Reading: 
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tional Technology Magazine ^ 1969, 9 (12), 
On General Discussion 

Torrance, E, P, Rewarding creative behavior , 
Englewood Cliffs,. New jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965. 

Torrance, E, P, Encouraging creativity in the 
classroom . Dubuque, lowa : William C. 
Brown Company, 1970. 
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Wonderwork 

Margaret S* woods 

D. 0. K. publishers, Inc. 
771 E^st Delavan Avenue 
Buff -io. New York l'i215 

Order from publisher* 
List price* $2. 25. 
Consumable items* None. 

Wonderwork presents a series of experiences of 
the elementary school child designed to arouse 
curiosity and encourage the child's spontaneous 
expression through dramatic play, creative art 
and creative dramatics. it is a guide for 
teachers who work with children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, libraries and the home, it suggests 
how to release a child's unique potential through 
learning experiences initiated by teacher and 
learner. 

With the aid of various audio-visual materials 
(i.e. recordings, poems, storybooks) the teacher 
arouses the curiosity of the children about a 
particular aspect of the world around them. Ques- 
tions are also used to open children's interest 
and imagination to a variety of things such as 
caterpillars, leaves, jack Frost, spiders, and so 
on. A poem is presented to develop a picture of 
the theme being discussed, crtie themes are generally 
oriented to the four seasons of the year. Spon- 
taneous expression with feeling and movement is en- 
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couraged by the use df various "let's pretend" 
exercises in which the children become the thing 
being talked about (e.g. a spider, a jack-in-the- 
box, a leaf, etc.) and, with the aid of music, 
dance and play, moving just as these things would 
move. Each child communicates his/her own unique 
ideas and feelings to peers. Inquiry and discovery 
are fostered through supplementary activities in 
which each child explores other dimensions of the 
topic being discussed. 



Target 
Audience • 

Materials 
provided: 

Teacher • s 
Guide : 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Stra tegy : 
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Nursery school and kindergarten. 

one wonderwork booklet 

The wonderwork booklet is a guide for teachers 
and parents which provides interesting suggestions 
on how to develop the capacity for wonder in the 
young child. Many recordings, poems/ and picture 
books could be used with the Wonderwork booklet. 
Teachers are encouraged to make theii^own choice. 

Wonderwork guides are planned for use in the 
various seasons of the year. Each unit deals with 
appropriate events and objects that occur during 
these seasons. The first series of Wonderwork 
guides, for example, are planned for use in the 
fall and early winter seasons. The subject matter 
for this series deals with hinges, leaves, maple 
wings, caterpillars, spiders, dandelion plants, 
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Halloween, a bottle floating in the sea, jack 
prost. Thanksgiving, jack-in-the-box, and Christmas 
trees, various learning objectives for each les- 
son are given, each objective designed to en- 
hance the awareness, sensitivity, and apprecia- 
tion of the things discussed in each lesson. 

Curiosity becoKies aroused when each child 
is asked to describe his/her experiences or wonder 
at the things under consideration (eg, "Have any 
of you ever seen Jack Frost?", '*who knows the 
caterpillar's secret?"). Expression is encouraged 
by "let's pretend" exercises. This expression, 
sensitively recognized by the teacher, becomes a 
joyful source of communication for the child. 

Wonderwork is based upon the rationale that 
a child can learn many valuable things if his/her 
curiosity is aroused and if productive learning 
experiences are provided. The experiences require 
channels for expression to guide and facilitate 
the flow of feelings which accompany the learning 
experience. These channels are optimally open 
through dramatic play, creative art, and rhythmic 
movement. Such meaningful learning experiences 
provide a wealth of materials. for further activities 
in learning. 

The author, Margaret Woods, has served as 
Director of the National Workshop on creative 
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Education for ifhe Elementary - Kindergarten - 
Nursery Education Department of NEA and was 
director of fche children's Worlds for creative 
Learning and Teaching at both the Seattle and 
New York world's pairs. 

For Further General discussion 

Reading: ~ 

Torrance, E. p. Encouraging creativity in the 
classroom. , Dubuque, lowa: William C. 
Brown and Company, 1970. 

Williams, F. Classroom ideas for encouraging 
thinking and feeling . Buffalo, New York? 
D. 0. K. Publishers, Inc., 1970. 

Woods<. S., and Trithart, B. Guidelines to 
creative dramatics o Buffalo, New York: 
D. 0* K. Publishers, Inc., 1970. 
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What: 



The World of Mankind 



Follett Publishing Company 



Published 
By: 



Follett Publishing company 
1010 west Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



How 
to 

Order : 



Order from publisher. 

List price: See publisher's 

Consumab,le • i tems : None . 



catalog. 



Description: 



The World of Mankind is an interdisciplinary 



elementary social , science program which teaches 
concepts from anthropology, economics, history, 
geography/ecology, political science, sociology, 
and social psychology^ Information is presented 
in narrative form supplemented by questions and 
suggested activities v/hich emphasize problem 
solving and inquiry skills. The books are extremely 
well designed and incliK^e many full-color photo- 
graphs . 



available. Each is written to meet most of the 
social science needs for a particular grade 
level. Each textbook incli^des narrative, color- 
ful pictures, maps, content questions and sug- 
gested activities. 

people in Our World (Level 1) 
The Groups we Belong To (Level 2) 
The Communities We Bui 16 (Level 3) 
The En\. ironments we ' Live in (Level \) 



Target 
Audience : 



Grade levels 1--8. 



Materials 
Provided: 



Textbooks with the titles given below are 
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Man the Toolmaker (Level 5) 

Cultures in Transition (Level 6) 

America : values ^ Institutions and Conflict 

(Junior High) 
America .: progress^ Power a nd potential 

(Junior High) 
A teacher's edition is available for each level. 
For levels three through junior high a workbook 
and teacher's workbook guide are available. 



Teacher • s 
Guide- 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The world of Mankim^ teacher's editions which 
accompany each student textbook provide many sup- 
plementary materials such as background reading, 
discussion questions and suggested activities. 
Behavioral objectives are stated, concepts are 
discussed and defined according to the social 
science discipline they represent, and discussion 
information is added. The teacher is also guided 
in use of inquiry procedures for specific topics 
covered throughout each student textbook. 

The World of Mankind is a series of content 
oriented textbooks intet\ded to cover most social 
science topics of instruction in elementary school 
and junior high school. The textbooks attempt to 
teach concepts by building up generalizations and 
leading students to discover the concepts. The 
inquiry approach is also used. The teacher's 
edition offers background material and suggested 
activities which can be used as aids in indivi- 
dualizing instruction. In general, the content 
may be used most easily with total class participa- 
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The world of Mankind introduces content in 
such a way that students learn to form concepts 
from generalization and to form hypotheses and 
predictions from what they have read. The inter- 
disciplinary approach is used to present infor- 
mation and encourage students to weigh values 
and principles from many cultures and subcultures 
so that they learn to evaluate alternatives. 
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What: 



Published 
By: 



World of Sound 

Wilma Longstreet 

K. Wilson corporation 

555 west Taft Drive 

South Holland^ Illinois 60473 



How 
To 

Orders 



Order from publisher* 

List price: LP - $11.90; 5-inch reel-to-reel 

$15.80; CassjBtte - $15.80. 
Consumable items: None. 



Description: 



World of Sound has one major purpose and that 
is to help children learn to listen. The record- 
ings make young people aware of the rich diver- 
sity of sounds that surround them and stimulate 
their imaginations in relation to what they hear. 

The material is presented in the form of 
stories and games that are concerned with familiar 
places, people and sounds. All of the segments 
require children to listen carefully and imagine 
the setting, circumstances, and outcome of the 
sounds they experience. Some exercises present a 
series of sounds, add a story built around those 
sounds, and then ask the listeners to create their 
own stories. The important objective in every 
case is to make children more aware of sounds 
and their experien<:es with them. 

Disadvantaged children will particularly en- 
joy this set in that many of the sounds and stories 
are urban in nature. The overall consideration is 
to make the elements of World of Sounds relevant 
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and enriching for all children. 



Target 
Audience • 

Materials 
Provided: 



Kindergarten to grade 3. 

Recorded material is in the form of either 2 12-inch 
records, 4 5-inch reel-to-reel tapes, or cassettes. 



Teacher's Guide. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide: 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



The written introduction to world of Sound 
states the purposes and uses of the series* 
Each of the four parts is described and possible 
instructional methods are given for the teacher. 

The flexibility of the series is stressed in 
that many uses may be found for it. The materials 
may be used as story starters for compositions 
and discussions by the class or small groups. 
Individualization in a large group is possible 
since an entire class can hear the material at one 
time and respond to it in their own way. Writing 
may or may not be involved in the classroom p^roce- 
dure or all work can be oral. 

The recordings could be used as part of a 
learning center where children could use the exer- 
cises at their own rate when their regular work is 
completed. 

The series can serve as a specialized segment 
of a language arts curriculum and may best serve 
the teacher who feels that enrichment of listening 
and creative skills is necessary. 
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World of Sound arises from a conviction 
that listening is much more than hearing. By 
carefully attending to the rich, complex patterns 
of everyday sounds, children can enhance their 
experiences and be better able to consider and 
creatively extend what they have known. 
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What: 

Published 
By: 



. TJh e !;^ritinq Center 

Wiaston Press 

25 Groveland Terrace 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 



How 
To 

Order: 



Order from publisher. 
List price: $24.00. 

Consumable items: Lined writing paper, 



Description : 



The Writing Center is designed to stimu- 
late children's imaginations and provide en- 
couragement for creative writing. The ideas 
presented in the kit spark imagination and 
help children develop their writing skills. 



Target 
Audience: 

Materials 
provided: 



Grades 3 through 8. 



The center includes 49 "Idea Generators, " 
each a thick cardboard sheet (8%" x 10%**) with 
a color illustration or photograph and sugges- 
tions for writing about the ideas, objects, 
or events. The ideas are categorized into 
five (5) areas : adventure, mystery, fantasy, 
animals, and poetry. 

Lined paper is also included. 



Teacher ' s 
Guide : 



For teacher use, a description of kit ob- 
jectives with suggestions for use and evalua- 
tion is included. 



Subject 
Matter and 
Teaching 
Strategy: 



Each "Idea Generator" can serve as a basis 
for individual v'riting and discussion. Children 
can write their own stories and ideas alone, 
or participate in group discussion on the illus- 
trations. The writing Center may be used to its 
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fullest advantage as a weekly activity* 

Rationale: _The Writing Center uses imaginative 

activities as the basis for developing crea- 
tive thinking- Through the encouragement 
and practice in creative writing that is pro- 
vided by The writing Center , the child gains 
experience and confidence in creative pro- 
duction. 
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AIDING BASIC CREATIVITY 
Huger J. Sloan, jr. (Ed.) 
1971 

4^. — 
List price: $3.95 

How to order: T. Denison and Company, Inc. 

5100 vVest Eighty-second Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota j'3 ' 'il 
(Ordcr'No. SGN-513-0111^>-.') 

Aiding Basic creativit y offers tho elementary classroom teacher 
a host of ideas on stiinulating and morl "il-ing art experiences for 
pupils., over twenty activities are suogested for each grade level. 
The teacher is told what materials arc needed for the activity and 
how to direct it. Ideas on how to extcn:! or modify the art exper-- 
ience with other work of children who have completed the art acti-- 
vities are included at the end of the ]:»ook. Different kinds of 
drawing, painting ano carving technique^^ are described throughout. 

This attractive do ok provides elenien tary school art teacher c? 
with easily unders too-.; quidelines anc? art activities for their 
pupils. Each activity can be modified to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the children. 
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CHANGE FOR CHILDREN ; IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES FOR INDIVIDUALIZED 
LEARNING 

Sandra Kaplan, Jo Ann Kaplan, Sheila Madsen, Bette Taylor 
1973 

List price: $ U95 

How to order: Goodyear publishing Company, Inc. 

pacific palisades, California 9027? 

Change for Children provides a guide and rrodel for elementary 
teachers to help develop the creative ability of pupils. Change 
_f or Children focuses the teacher's attention on how pupils learn 
by suggesting ways of varying the teaching and learning processes 
according to the interests, preferences, learning styles, abilities 
and achievements of pupils. practical ideas are given for indivi- 
dualized learning, developing and using learning centers, providing 
for student directed activities, record keeping and evaluating i--...-::-- 
deas. Worksheets Eor reproduction are also included in this 
handy book. 

Change for children is an easily referenced source of novel 
ideas for the teacher who wants to do more in individualizing in- 
struction and reinforcing the creativity of pupils through acti- 
vities which stress originality of content and use of material. 
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CLIMATE FOR CREATIVITY 
Calvin w. Taylor (Ed.) 
1972 

List price : $1 t. 50 

Ha\y_to order: Pergamon press inc. 

Maxwell House 

Fairview Parle 

Elms ford, New York 10523 

Clima te for creativity is a collection of papers presented to 
the Seventh National Research Conference on Creativity. Dealing 
primarily with applied areas. Climate i:or Creativity includes 
numerous articles concerning creative development and innovation* 
Current research in prediction and maintenance of creativity is 
also explored. 

Climate for Creativity contains many good discissions on the 
importance of environment in relation to creative development and 
growth, while much of the book focuses on creativity in business 
and industry, many of the suggestions offered are applicable to 
teaching situations . 
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CREATING PLAYS WITH CHILDREN 

Sandra Sanders 

1973 

List price: $1.25 ^ 

How to order: citation Press, Professional Relations Division 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
Editorial Office: 50 West Uth Street 
New York, New York 100 .'J 

Dramatics can be a creative and satisfying experience for 
elementary school children. creating Plays with children explains 
how easily dramatics can be hanr'led in elementary grades as a 
classroom presentation or a largf? auditorium production. 

The booklet stresses spontaneity and creativity by the students. 
It offers the teacher guidelines for dramatics in the elementary 
grades. Tips on choosing a scene, casting and rehearsing, writing 
a script, and acting out the scene are presented. Several plays 
that can be performed are given at the end of the booklet. 

creating Plays can be read quickly and easily. Through 
dramatics, the teacher can increase students' appreciation of liter- 
ature and also help them learn to express their creativity in an 
individualized and interesting manner. 
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A CREATIVE APPROACH TO AMA TEUR THEATER 

Robert G. Newton 

1967 

List price: $6.75 

How to order: j. Garnet Miller LTD. 

13 Tottenham Street W*I 
London^ England 

A creative Approach to Amateur Theater combines three books by 
Robert Newton ( Together in Theater , Exercise improvisation , and Im - 
provisation Steps Out ) into one compact volume. The first of 
these books is primarily theoretical ann deals with the nature of 
theater and of acting and with the importance of a cooperative re- 
lationship among participants in a stage production. Exercises anc! 
examples that can be used to help students learn about the acting 
profession by experiencing it firsthand are provided at the end of 
the first book and frequently throughout the second and third 
books, 

Newton's book can be read rapidly, and easily due to the author* 
casual style and the fascinating nature of the exercises provided.' 
The creative exercises should aid drama teachers in motivating their 
students. Although Newton often speaks of students in general 
rather than students of a particular age, it does seem that the exer 
cises provided would fail to appeal to pupils younger than about age 
twelve. However, perhaps with some improvising the exercises can be 
made to appeal to younger children and ample instruction in impro- 
vising is provided in A c reative Approach to Amateur Theater . This 
book would seem to be useful to both teachers and students of the 
dramatic arts,. 
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CREATIVE ART FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD ; A TEACHER'S HANDBOOK FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
C.X^>xe cherry (Ed.) 
1972 

List price: $5.25 

How to order: Lear Siegler, Inc./Fearon Publishers 

6 Davis Drive 

Belmont, California 9 V002 

This 186 page paper bound book, which can be used in parts or 
as a whole, is an excellent source book for the pre-school teacher 
interested in creative art for 2 to G year olds. The author's 
approach is distinctly humanistic and personal, she points out 
the need for a teacher to be sensitive to students and aware of the 
affect involved in creative art, A gooU discussion of the physical 
limitations and de velopmentaT^seque'n'ce*^^^^^ 
included, 

The book contains 13 chapters which are primarily concerned 
with materials foutid in the common art room. The first chapter 
is a good introduction to the implementation of the creative art 
program. It tells ho*.; to establish ground rules, describes the 
art room and materials, and briefly describes how to evaluate the 
child's progress. 

Examples of the titles of the remaining chapters include 
"paper," ''color," "crayons," "paints,*' "paste," and "s tyro foam." 
Each of these chapters contains variou£? activities for children. 
The chapters also supply important technical information, tell 
what materials are required, and discuss that the teacher may 
expect from these activities. Each chapter is descriptive, easy to 
read, illustrated, and contains variations on each task. 
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CREATIVE ARTS AKD CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
Arthur S. Green (Ed.) 
1967 

List price- $5,98 

How to order: T. S. Denison and Company 

5100 west 82nd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55 1-37 

Creative Arts and craft Activitie s provides hundreds of subjects 
materials, and-'^techniques to create art experiences for elementary 
school children. Each activity is highly appealing to children 
and can be done by children with a minimum of teacher help- This 
book provides direction, motivation, and materials to nurture crea- 
tive, expressive ar^y in children. The activities provide ample 
opportunity for the expression of children's skills, abilities, 
-experiences^, — imaginationiT^ Perceptions; ideas and feelings. 

Seasonal activities and projects for-^special occasions, such 
as holidays, are presented throughout the book. Examples of repre- 
sentative work of each unit are also provided. The author encour- 
ages the teacher to select activities according to the needs of 
students. The activities are presented in their order of appli- 
cation from primary to upper grades. 

Creative Arts and craft Activities is a highly readable book 
for the elementary classroom art teacher. 
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CREATIVE BEHAVIOR GUIDEBOOK 
Sidney j, parnes 
1967 

List price: $2.95 

How to Order: Charles Scribner's Sons 

597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

The Creative Behavior Guidebook is a reference source and 
teaching manual for the development of creative behavior. 
Teachers at all grade levels will find this book useful. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first is con- 
cerned with the philosophy and psychology of creative behavior. 

The second section presents an instructional program for culti- ^ 

v 

vating creative behavior, it offers guidelines for establish*- \ 
ing a course in creative problem-solving, and offers examples \ 
and lecture material which the teacher can use. An Appendix " • 

includes a bibliography of research abstracts, audio-visual aids, 
books, and m^ithods for stimulating creativity, and several arti- 
cles pertinent to guiding creative behavior. A workboo!: designed 

~for^adult level students is available with^tK^r ngurdebook- ?— -^^-^ 

The Guidebook can be used by teachers at all grade levels, 
and its basic principles adapted for ai.y classroom. The book 
is easy to read and well written. 
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CREATIVE BLUEPRINT TECHNIQUES FOR E VERYONE 
Louise wa tiers / 
1971 / 
List price: $lL25 

How to order: Academic Therapy Publications 

1539 Fourth Street 
San Rafael, California 0 1901 

Blueprint making is an interesting and creative activity that 
can be enjoyed by any ^^ge. This booklet is directed to preschool 
and elementary teachers. / 

The booklet provides the teacher with directions for creating 

blueprints, with simple and more advanced activities, and a list 

\ 

of necessary materials and equipment. Blueprint making allows each 
child to express his own creativity through the arrangement of ob- 
jects, plants, and flowers. The teacher guides the child in the ^ 
ac€rvXty7 -b^^ arranging, and de\reloping are 

done by the child. Using blueprints can increase interest in dif- 
ferent subject areas, such as nature stucUes, chemistry, and liter- 
ature. 

Creative Blueprint Techniques is written in an easy to read 
booklet form. Teachers will find that blueprint making offers 
exciting and productive classroom activities. 
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CREATIVE HANDBOOK IDEAS 
Mary jackson Ellis (Ed.) 
1970 

List price: $3,75 

How to order: T. S. Denison and Company, Inc. 

5100 west Eighty-second Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 35'V37 

Creative Handwork Ideas is a handy sourceboc.c : i! 87 ideas for 
activities which stresses originality. Each project relates to 
different aspects of a holiday theme. There are activities for 
each month of the year. Each page describes the materials that are 
needed-^for the activity and suggests procedures on how to do the 
activity. Each page also includes one sample drawing of the com- 
pleted activity which was taken from actual completed projects of 
kindergarten children. The activities for the month of January, 
for instance, desnribe six activities that might be done with other 
activities of the school's daily program, such as poems and songs. 
These activities describe how to make a f:ramed snow picture out of 
cotton, paste, yarn, and old Christmas cards or how to make a pair 
of mittens out of construction paper. Each activity is different 
and the teacher should expect that no two finished projects will 
be alike. 

The idea of originality is stressed. These activities may 

be done individually or in groups. Some children may want to do 

one activity while others may want to do another. Each child is 

encouraged to use his^/her ideas. The author stresses the idea 

that the more original the project the better. 

This activity book is a good resource for the kindergarten 
teacher on activities for each month oc the year. 
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CREATI VE HANDWORK 
David E. Corney 
1969 

Lis^t price : ^ 2 .00 

How to order: Acarieinic Therapy publications 

1539 Fourth Street 
San Ra^^ael, California i^Ol 

Creative Hanr-work is a guide to kinc^'crgar ten activities that 
fosters creativity in art. The book is prefaced by a general guide 
to establishing a classroom environment that is conducive to learn- 
ing, interaction, and discovery. The Eirst part of the book is con 
cerned with the manual skills necessary for children's handcrafting 
such as cutting, pasting, and folding. Each technique that is 
described has accompanying illustrations of procedures and creative 
examples and covers preparation, materials^ and methods. 

The second part of the book brings the techniques of the pre- - 
vious s/'iction together and offers suggestions for class and indivi- 
dual lessons and projects. Notes are included on planning and exe- 
cuting art-oriented activities and suggestions for specific themes 
and methods are offered to help children develop their own ideas. 

The theme of the book is that handwork is best used in the 
classroom as a way of actively involving children in their own 
learning processes. 
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CREATIVE LEARNING AND TEACHING 
E. Paul Torrance and R. E. Myers 
1970 

List price: $6,95 

How to Order? Dodd, Mead, and Company 

79 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

This is an exciting book about teaching for creative think-- 
ing. Its message is not limited to any particular educational 
level nor to any particular group of people. It is especially 
useful to teachers, but can be used by administrators, super- 
visors, curriculum specialists, and interested laymen. The book 
attempts to aid teachers by increasing their awareness of their 
own creative potentialities and by improving their skills of 
identifying, developing and cultivating the creative abilities 
of their stu. its. 

While theoretical considerations are not neglected, the 
book is primarily concerned with the things the teacher can do 
in the classroom to foster creativity. Some examples of what 
the book offers to_ the teacher include ways in which the teacher 
can acquire skills to facilitate creative learning and ways in 
which the teacher can understand children, chapters are also 
included which are concerned with improving the teacher's abil- 
ity to ask ^questions, foster a more creative environment, and be 
more creative. The book also contains sample problems and illus- 
trations of how the material could be used in the classroom. 

The authors ' personal styles of writing make the book easy 

to read and easy to use as a source in improving teachers' and 
students **-^'creative abilities. 
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CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN 
jack Wiener and John Lidstone 
1969 

List pricej $7.95 

How to order: van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 

450 west 33rd Street 
New York^ NY 10001 

A short skimming of pages in creative Movement for Children 
stimulates the desire to take off one's shoes and socks and to 
create an image through body movement. Excellent photographs 
of young children and their expression through movement demon^ 
strate well the types of movement a classroom teacher might teach hisv" 
her students. The authors emphasize that experience in dance is 
not necessary for teaching creative movement. Their approach to 
creative movement for students is expressive^ creative, and fun. 
Included in their description of types of movements and exer- 
cises of images is a chart suggesting which movement types 
are appropriate at each age, five through thirteen. 
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CREA T IVE MUSI C FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

James T. Luck 

1971 

L: • t price : $5.95 

How to order: Random House, Inc^ 
201 50th Street 
New York, New York 100?^' 

Written to provide creative music experiences for elementary 
education students and in-service teachers. C reative Music for the 
Classroom Teacher may be successfully used by those who have limited 
backgrounds in music fundamentals. Step-by-step theory instruction 
in rhythm, melody, and harmonic accompaniment is followed by exam- 
ples of rhythms, melodies, and harmonies. Assignments are then 
made so that teachers can create their o^vn rhythm accompaniment and 
har(iiony arrangements to well-known songs , such as "This old Man, " 
"Skip to My Lou," and "Red River valley." Although classroom 
teachers might use the book more confidently in a workshop setting, 
their efforts in creating music arrangements should provide excel- 
lent materials for classroom use in music. Music teachers might 
find the book a valuable aid in creating their own arrangements 
and in instructing classroom teachers. 
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CREATIVE STORYTELLING 

Carolyn Pitz 

1971 

List price: $3.95 

How to order: The Leslie press, inc, 

111 Leslie Street 
Dallas, Texas 75207 

creative Storytelling is "a practical, how to, text designed 
to teach e f fective s tory selection and storytelling skills to teach- 
ers and library aids who will work in elementary schools." it 
teaches the techniques of the good story teller. It tells how to 
select books of quality that will appeal to particular groups of 
children. 

creative Storyte lling includes three short dramas for primary 
grades with suggestions for simple props and costumes. it tells 
how to select and how to tell stories when English is a second 
language of the children. Modeling techniques and a discussion of 
how to use materials v/ith the child who has a limited vocabulary 
and deficiencies in speech pattern are also presented. 

This/^books is a reference source for storytellers, it shows 
how to select books by age group, sbbiect, title, author, and avail- 
ability. It provides classroom art activities which relate to spe- 
cific picture books and also suggests how to recognize and relate 
to the child's emotions through storybooks. 



Teaciiers will fine) this little book thoroughly enjoyable reading 
The worlc3~^of make believe becomes more alive, more wild, and more 
colorful t6r the child and teachers become better storytellers with 
the help of this friendly book. 
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THE CREATIVE TEACHER ; A PPACTICAL GUIDE TO CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Grades 1, 2, 3: William Brush, Mary pat Mullaney, Benny F. Tucker, 

and Kathleen Williams 
Grades 4, 5, 6: Dolores Albrecht, Sharon Miller, and Nancy Speed 

1974 

List price: $3.95 each 

How to Order: Milliken Publishing Company 

1100 Research Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132 

The creative Teacher consists of a series of six ideabooks, 
each specific for a grade from 1 to 6. The activities described, 
when carried out in the classroom, are intended to reinforce and 
enrich those skills nornially taught at the particular grade level* 
Activities are oriented toward student involvement in learning, 
creativity, and open-ended group discussion of the concepts 
concerned. Each booklet is divided into sections dealing with 
language, social studies, science, and mathematics. The activi- 
ties are presented in terms of purpose, neceosary materials, 
procedure, and follow-up. Most material:^ needed are readily 
available in the elementary school er onment^ or are otherwise 
easily accessible^ Some activities require only a few minutes 
of class time, while others may occupy children for a part or all 
of the school year. 

The series is not designed to replace normal classroom work, 
but to provide the student with an enriching involvement in sup- 
plementary activities. The booklets are very readable, and dir- 
ections are clear and uncomplicated. The suggested activities 
require pupils to become actively involved in learning and to 
think about and discuss what they read and hear. This book should 
be a valuable aid to the teacher* o o -i 



CREATIVE TEACHING GAMES 



Linda Polon and Wendy Polj.itt 
1974 

List price: $ V.95 

How to order: T. S. Denison and Company, Inc. 

5100 ',<fest Eighty-Second Street 
Minneapolis,. Minnesota 55 i-3.7 
(order No. SBN - 513-0l?^v5-'6) 

creative Teaching Games describes over forty educational., 
games that are designed to mulate and motivate children to learn 
in enjoyable ways. The games can be used with almost every subject 
taught in the elementary grades. Many of the games deal with 
reading. other games cover some primary math concepts. The games 
may be played by one person at a time or in group's of two or three. 
Most of the games are competitive. 

Each game is described in detail. The teacher is informed of 
how many children can play ard what each child is to do during the 
game. The educational purpose of the game is described in terms 
of the reading or math skills that are used during the game. The 
teacher is told what materials are needad for the game and sugges- 
tions are made on how to make the game i^oards more durable for re- 
peated use. Drawings accompany the text so as to make the construc- 
tion of each game easily understandable. 

This book is a highly readable source book of educational games 
as learning aids for the elementary grade teacher. The games are 
readily modifiable to a range of subject matter taught in the ele- 
mentary grades. 
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CREATIVE TEACHING OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

James' A; Smith 

1967 

List prices $3.75 

How to order: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

150 Tremont street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Creat A^^e T eaching of the Language Arts in the Elementary School 
presents techniques for fostering creativity in the language arts. 
The author begins with a general introduction to the nature of crea- 
tive teaching and the nature of creative communication and goes on 
to discuss creative teaching of various areas of the language arts 
curriculum such as listening, grammar, and spelling.. Each chapter 
begins with the theoretical concepts and ends with exejrcises in 
creative thinking and writing, one set of exercises is especially 
designed for teachers on the job and another set for prospective 
teachers in education courses. 

This book is easy to read and the exercises should heighten 
reader interest and provide present and future teachers with useful 

A 

techniques for stimulating creativity in their pupils. 
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CREATIVE WT^ITING FILMS 
produced by: Churchill Films 
1972 

List price: $205.00 each. Series: $780.00. 

How to order: Churchill Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 

creative writing Films is a series of four open-tended films de 
signed for grades five and six. Each (:ilm is in color and runs for 
approximately 10 to 15 minutes. Each filtr. is set in a classroom 
where a creative writing teacher and students interact, depicting 
basic aspects of creative writing, various film projector stops 
are provided, during v.'hi'rh the students viewing the film engage 
in creative thinking and writing paralleling that done in the film. 
The first three films end with a reading and enactment of a story 
written by the children in the film. 

The students use the ideas presented in the film as a spring 
board for writing. The films include: The jail Door went '^ Clang , " 
in which students use sensory e::periences *-o construct a drama':ic 
setting; xMean , Nasty ^ ugly Cinderella ^, which shows how characters 
influence a story; What * s Riding Rood without the wolf ?, which 
shows how to use the hero, his goal, and obstacles to construct a 
plot; and The Man Who Bought Monday Nic^ht , which deals with the 
origin of story ideas. 

Each film may be used alone, but ideally they should be used 
as a series, a teacher's guide, which explains the content and 
use of each film, is included v;ith the {films. 
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CREATIVITy AND LEARNING 
Jerome Kagan (Ed.) 
1967 

List price: $6.95 

How to order: Houghton Mifflin Company 

2 park Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Creativity and Learning presents an expanded discussion by 
16 scientists, educational philosophers, and administrators on the 
problem of the identification and nurturance of creative ability. 

The volume begins by exploring the nature of creativity. Dis- 
cussion continues by comparing creativity in different fields and 
indicates how recent changes in our thinking about the relation- 
ship of creativity to the arts and sciences have increased the 
use of teaching machines and computers. Throughout the volume, 
the authors invariably suggest the necessity of greater tolerance 
for error in the learning process and encouragement of creative 
ability. Jerome b. Wiesner, E. Paul Torrance, Lawrence S. Kubie, 
Philip Abelson, Caryl P. Haskins, Michael A. Walach, Philip 
W. Jackson, and Samuel Messisk are a few of the discussants. 

creativity an d Learning speaks of theoretical considerations 
and therefore is not light reading. The discussions are penetratii 
however, and provide a good source of insight for the reader into 
the nature, identification and nurturance of creative ability. 
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DEVELOPING CHILDREN ' S THINKING THROUGH SCIENCE 

Ronald D. Anderson, Alfred DeVitO/ Odvard Egil Dyrli, Maurice 
Kellogg, Leonard Kochendor fer , James we:! gand 

1970 

List price- $6.95. 

How to order*: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englev\[ood cliffs. New jersey 07632 

This book presents a thorough description ui the "why's and 
how's," the "do's and don*t's," of teaching elementary science. 
The teaching methods and ideas that are treated arise from the 
authors' belief that student involvement and problem-solving result 
in a true understanding of what science is all about. Through 
questioning and exper iraenting students become deeply involved in 
science. This is the ultimate goal of science teaching. 

The text begins with a statement oE the authors' science 
teaching philosophy. Subsequent chapters treat objtectives, methods 
and techniques,, resources, evaluation, curriculum design, and other 
facets of teaching. one chapter is specifically devoted to crea- 
tivity in teaching, covering current theory and offering ideas 
and methods that encourage discovery and problem solving in the 
science curriculum. 

very practical suggestions arei ofirered in the text, such as 
ideas for experiments, test construction, and audiovisual aids. 
The book treats all aspects of teaching, all of the challenges 
and problems associated with it, from the point of view of the 
science teacher. 
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DISCOVERING THE PH YSICA L WORLD 

Alice Yardley 

1970 

List price: $2.65 

HOW to order: citation press 

Library and Trade Division 
Scholastic Magazines, inc* 
50 west I Vth Street 
New York, New York 100 3 C5 

This book focuses on discovery learning in the British infant 
school. The author begins the book v/ith five helpful chapters of 
introduction explaining the importance and effectiveness of discov- 
ery learning. She also discusses the development of mathematical 
thinking using piaget's theories • The following chapters are 
mostly concerned with discovery experiences in general science. 
For example, the author has a chapter each for such things as mea- 
surement, time, shape, soil and living things, water, air, light, 
sound, heat, the body, geography, and history. 

Each chapter includes anecdotal rlescriptions of what the author 
has used or has observed. The teacher can get many ideas from 
these descriptions that can be adapted or used as they are described 
Suggestions are also offered for materials the teacher should at- 
tempt to stockpile and ways in which they might be used. Since the 
author gives plenty of: examples, the teacher has the benefit of 
knowing about very specific ways in which certain materials can be 
ui=ed, and knowing that they have be^n effective in the hands of 
other teachers. The author also demonstrates how interest in one 
thing can lead the students to many other learning experiences, 
ealch one being motivated by the studentr^' own interest. 

The book is easy to read, contains suggestions for further 
reading, and is indexed. 
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ELEMENTA RY CREATIVE BULLETIN BOARDS 

Joanne Homich 

1969 

List prxce: $1.75 

How to order: Citation Press 

Professional Relations Division 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc, 
50 west 44th ' Street " - " ^ 

New York, New York 1003 j 



This book was written for the elementary school teacher who 
does not have the time to plan his/her own bulletin boards. The 
authors suggest some practical guides for the construction of 
bulletin boards. The book is organized into seven chapters 
concerned with reading, grammar and punctuation, • composition; 
mathematics and, science, social studies, jioetry and sample bulletin^ 
boc^rds. Almoi?t every other page of this book contains a sample 
bulletin board which the teacher can use in his/her classroom. 
Simple directions and materials needed are suggested for >,each 
bulletin board. 

The author points out that bulletin boards are effective be- 
cause they present a strong visual stimulus, reinforce lessons, 
increase motivation, serve to display student work^ and stimulate 
free responses from students. 
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GUIDELINES TO CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
Margaret S. Woods and Beryl Trithart 
1970 . / , 

/ 

/ 

List price: $2.00 ' j ■ 

HOW to order: D, 0, K. Publishers inc. 

711 Ea.^t Delavan Avenue 
Bufrfalo, New York 1 l?15 ^ 

Guidelines to Creative Dramatics is /a collection of 1*^' suggested 



rhythmic and dramatic activities for c^^lL^'ren at the preschool, 

kindergarten, and firnt grade levels. The activities are intended 

j 

to promote familiarization and appreciation of literature, an in- 

i \ 

creased vocabulary, and interest in reading. In addition^ more 
social and human objectives are involved,j among them an apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of oneself and others in personal interaction, 
plus a sense of responsibility^ values, potential, and self-ful- 
fillment. I 

Each selection contains a section on materials, procedure, 
objectives, and other relevant information. A bibliography is in- ' 
eluded that refers to other-^publica tions on children's dramatics 
and storytelling. 

The activities aref directed towards bringing children into 
close personal -contact with nature, literature, and other people. 
They are concerned \/ith appreciation and knowledge of the sights and 



sounds commo'^n to their experiences. Questions are suggested that 
Stimulate the imagination and invite participation. Music from 
folk tO; childrenj* s to classical is an Integral part of almost 
every- activity, [sounds and physical movement are important to the 
goals of all of them. In some cases poetry and music are presented 
and children are encouraged to act out tbeir feelings towards what 
they hear by means of movement and speech. 
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GUIDING YOUR .CHILD TO A MORE CREATIVE LIFE 

Fredelle Maynard, Ph.D. 

1973 

List price: $7.95 

How to order: Doiibleday & Company 

501 Franklin Avenue 
Garden city. New York 11^^30 

^ This book is addressed to parents who want to help their 
children vde<rel^p creative abilities and better personal and social 
adjustment. However, it would also be a good reading source for 
teachers who* do not know very much about creative thinking. it 
could also be read profitably by children in the upper grades 
and in junior and senior high school as a guide to developing 
one's own creative thinking. 

The chapters are written in a very informal, simple style. 
The book incorporates good ideas from research and practical ap- 
plications for teaching creative thinking. An introductory chap- 
ter tells about the nature: of creative thinking. The book pre- 
sents chapters on fostering creativity through play, art activi- 
ties, musical experiences, dance, and family togetherness projects. 
The chapters are loaded with references to books, other good 
sources of information, material, and project ideas. This is a 
practical book which can be of great value to teachers, although 
parents and children will also enjoy reading it. 
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HAILSTONES AND HALIBUT BONES (part I and part II) 

Sterling Educational Films 

n-5a4-Y..-K„+.o^ v.... ^'^1 East 34th Street 
Distributed by: ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

(212) 683-6300 



Hailstones and Halibut Bones is a colorful, magical mixture 
of sounds and images which will dramatically sensitize the children 
to their own environment, using each color as the beginning point 
of inquiry, children are made aware of all their senses and-enis-^ 
tiona in relating to these colors. The use of music and rhyme ^ 
enhances the movement of the sounds and images of the film so that 
colors become alive and are felt by all the child's senses^ Blue, 
for example, is not merely color but is cool, proud, distant, and 
beautiful. 

Hailstone s and Halibut Bones can be used by elementary teachers 
to extend children's perceptions of their own feelings and the 
world around them and stimulate creati'^e ideas and feelings beyond 
the ordinary. 
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HOW TO SOLVE A PROBLEM 
produced byj Paul Burnford Film productions, inc, 
1968 

Distributed by: BFA Educational Media 

2211 Michigan Avenue 
Santa Monica, California 90404 



The film demonstrates and treats the idea of solving problems, 
mtended^^r primary-level children it shows young children who 
are faced' with problems and shows the steps that they , .go through 
to discover solutions. Concepts such as the importance of trying 
out various solutions are presented, as the narrator discusses 
what the children do and asks the viewers what they would do in 
such circumstances. A guide is inducted with the film that explains-/^ 
its objectives, offers suggestions for discussion, and presents a 
list of words relevant to the so].ving of the film's problems. 
How to Solve a problem introduces the inevitability of problems 
to children, and shows them how problems can be solved. 
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HUMANITIES PR OGRAMS TODAY 

Richard Adler (Ed.) .^^2 
1970 

List price: $3,65 

How to order: Scholastic Magazines, Inc. ; 

90 1 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

or • . 

I Citation press (publishers) 

Nev; York, New York 1003 5 

Humanities Pr ograms Today is a collection of 35 descriptions 
and evaluations of certain innovative humanities programs throughout 
the united States. Each description is written by someone close 
to the individual program and includes a section on the objectives, 
approach, materials, and an evaluative conclusion about the program. 

The underlying belief common to all of the programs is that 
the humanities should be and can be a source not of facts but of 
inspiration and training in meaningfully investigating, understand- 
ing, and dynamically interacting with the world and with others, 
program emphasis is on discovery learning and inquiry in a relatively 

unstructured, uncritical atmosphere of understanding and self- 

awareness. Such topics as values, aesthetics, history,, and man in 
relation to his environment are explored through field trips, 
multimedia presentations, individual study and writing and other 
methods that create an atmosphere less rigid and fact-oriented 
than traditional humanities courses, 

perhaps what the teacher can best derive from this collection 
is a good idea of what can be done in teaching the humanities in a 
truly inquiry-based, student-involvement mode. 

Huma nities Programs Today demonstrates that education" need not 
be completely an absorption of facts. 
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IMAGINATION . INVENTIVENESS . RESOURCEFULNESS 
produced by: Moreland-Latchford productions Ltd. 
1968 

How to order; Sterling Educational Films, inc. 

2 H East 2ith Street 
New York, New York 10016 
Rental 

This film is a guide for the teacher on how elementary 
children can be stimulated and encouraged in creative play and 
problem solving. Activities that are presented include using the 
imagination to generate different, uses r-^r everyday objects (brooms 
cartons, etc.) and solving a problem in a new way. Puppets are 
used to demonstrate concepts, and the flms recommends asking 
the child **how would you solve this problem?" The narration sug- 
gests relevant teaching methods and poinVs out alternative acti- 
vities for the teacher. 
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INQUIRY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Rodney p. Allen, John V. Fleckenstein, peter M. Lyon (Eds.) 
1971 . ' 

List price: $2.25 

HOW to order: National Council for the Social studies 
A National Affiliate of the National 

Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, H.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Inquiry in the Social Studies presents theories and examples 
of the inquiry process for classroom teachers. Social studies 
teachers at all grade levels will find this book helpful. ^ 

The book presents the concepts of inquiry through current lite 
ature on teaching for inquiry skills. The first part of the book 
contains articles dealing with the theory and ration.ale behind in- 
quiry by such authorities as Jerome Bruner, J. Richard Suchman, 
and C. Benjamin Cox. The second part of the book examines strate- 
gies and gives examples of the inquiry process. Articles by John 
Dewey, Byron Massialas, and charlotte Crabtree are found in this 
section. Teachers can use this book to identify important aspects 
of the inquiry approach. The articles in the second section pre- 
sent ways for applying these aspects in the classroom. 

Although some of the articles have a high level, theoretical . 
orientation, the book offers clear guidance for classroom applica- 
tion of the inquiry process in teaching^ 
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MIND GAMES 

Robert Masters and jean Houston 
1972 

List price: $2.65 

HOW to order: Dell publishing Company, Inc. 

1 Dag Hammarskjold plaza _ .r.-:~~: 

New York, New York 10017 

Mind Games is an exciting book of mental exercises which can 
be used to induce willing participants to change their usual states 
of consciousness to less usual ones. The games may be played 
by anyone sufficiently mature and intelligent to understand why 
the games are being played, to be able to respond to the demand of 
the games, and to be able to make the personal, free decision to 
be a participant. However, primary level children will not ordin- 
arily have the needed maturity and understanding to be able to 
make an adequate response to the games as presented in this book. 
The gameis, however, will help the teacher understand how much of 
the mind is left untouched by ordinary educational practices,._^ 

The book consists of a series of programs for achieving altered 
states of consciousness. Each section suggests . techniques to "reach 
an altered state of consciousness, details of the exercise, and 
procedures for returning to ordinary consciousness. 

The games have very practical application. They draw on the 
latest discoveries about consciousness and about man's latent capa- 
cities and show how these findings can be applied to group games 
for educational purposes. Those who play these games should be- 
come more imaginative, more creative, more fully able to gain access 
to their mental capacities and to use their capacities productively. 
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MORNING . NOON . AND EVENING 

. . . * ■ 

produced by: Films/west, inc. California 
1970 ' 

How to order: Aims instructional Media sr , "nc. 

P.O. Box 1010 
Hollywood^ California 
Rental 

This film can be used with elerr level children. It 

presents a stimulating sunup to sundown montage of Americans 

going about their daily lives, it compares and contrasts their 

^ .. ■ 

various ways of living, v;orking^ and relaxing in the city, the 
suburbs, and the country. There is no continuous narration, but 
the scenes that are depicted cain serve as a spring^ for a 
student's creative expression of his/her thoughts and-^feelings 
about what he/she is seeing. The film is recommended as a basis 
for student inquiry and discussion about the different ways in 
which people live. 
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PAPER ART FILMLOOP SERIES 

Produced by: ikno Film? 

List price: $21.00 per filmloop 

How to order; Bailey-Film Associates Educational Media 

2211 Michigan Avenue 
Santa Monica, California 90101 

The paper Art Filmloop Series explores the uses of paper as 
an art source. it is aimed at primary and elementary grade students 

There are >six Smm filmloops which run for approximately three 
minutes each. All 'filmloops are silent and in color. Each film- 
loop concentrates on the steps involved with using paper in a 
particular manner and shows the results that can be obtained. 
The areas covered by the filmloops include: texture collage, 
relief pictures, a perception box, a paper city, life-size puppet, 
and paper flags. 

The filmloops are easily accessible to the individual student, 
or may be viewed by a larger group. They encourage the use of 
imagination and challenge students to use a common material in 
uncommon ways. A manual is available to the teach^,r which de- 
scribes the content and objectives of the filmloops. 
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PARTNERS IN LEARNING ; A CHILD CENTERED APPROACH TO TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lee Bennett Hopkins and Misha Arenstein 
1971 

List price: $2.95 

How to order: Citation Press 

Library and Trade ision 
Scholastic Magar T^^c. 
50 west 44th S reet 
New York, New Yc : u036 

The philosophy of this book is that once the child can be in- 
volved in the processes of learning, teaching becomes a p< ctnership 
between the learner and his guide. The book attempts to realize 
this goal by offering concrete methods, descriptions of success- 
ful exercises, suggestions for materials and many more practical 
and realistic ideas. It also tells where materials may be obtained 
states their cost, gives brief descriptions and tells how they can 
be implemented in social studies programs. This 237 page book is 
an excellent source for the teaching of social studies in grades 
K-6. 

The book is broken down into specific topic areas allowing the 
reader to start from the beginning or at any other part. The early 
part of the book describes some general "how to" rules and should^ 
be read by any teacher contemplating the more active child-centered 
classroom. 

The two teachers who have written the book have made it easy 
to read and have offered more methods, sources, ideas and practical 
exercises than the average teacher could ever use. 
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PASSAGES : A GUIDE FOR PILGRIMS OF THE MIND 
Marianne S. Anderson and Louis M. Savard (Ed.) 
1972 

List price- $4.95 

HOW to order- order from Harper and Row, Publishers, inc. 

10 East 53rd Street 

New York, New York 10022 

passages is a h ml^ ^ exercises intended Mo lead to a 

new awareness of life, it is an invitation to students and teachers 
to harness those positive and creative sources of energy within 
themselves and to realize their long-dormant potential for clear ^ 
thinking and feeliar. \. . 

This guide consists of %3 mental exercises of a practical and 
spiritual nature, in each case the goal of the exerciis|% is clearly 
stated, as well as the approximate time the exercise will take to 
complete. Then, an i>it&iction technique is suggested t<!i^ :^ch an 
altered state of cons^ousness and the details of the rcise are 
given. A procedure fgrr returning to ordinary consciouar ss is 
provided. 

Passages can be used with exciting results in an educational 
setting to enhance creativity, awareness, and sensitivity to one- 
self and to others. Because these exercises use mental imagery 
rather than words to stimulate creatiiere functioning, they should 
be particularly effe^M ve for use wifcfe disadvantaged yoirths. 

This book can be invaluable tool for teachers in creating 
mental warm-up exerci^s for stimulating the creative functioning 
of children. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PROBLEM SOLVING THEORY & PRACTICE 

Gary R. Davis 

1973 

I 

List price: $7,95 

How to Order: Basic Books, Inc., Publishers 

10 53xcl Street 
New York, New York 100"^? 

The stimulation of creative thinking is a widely accepted 
goal of education but one thac is not ordinarily thought of in 
terms of observable attainments. This exciting book clarifies 

the nature of creative human problem-solving skills and describes 

'■■•i • . ... . 

reasonable principles for their improvement.; Attitudes which 
prornote new ideas are at:^lormd, cogn±idLve abilities which con- 
tribute to the productiw^; of new idess are identified, and par- 
ticular techniques whi^ lai^p in the generation of ideas are 
described. Bionics (the 'bioiogical -based engineering strategy), 
idea claeeicklists, meta^feioric^l synectics, attribute listing, and 
brainstx^rming are just bo^4^ of the practical techniques that can 
be effectively used bv t^e elementary teacher.. 

psychology of prisa^Ci^ Soilvinq clearly demonstrates how to 
develop workable and cr^^^ftfelve solutions to problestiSs. Well re- 
searched creative thirSking ^nd problem solving prx:^rams such as 
the Saturday Subway Ri^lf.^ Tl>^inking Creatively , and Write? Right i 
are thoroughly described^ iTjiformation on tests and measures of 
creativity is provided. S^&crfiers will, find this cSEearly written 
" book a good source of i<3e»ss for the systematic teaching of problem 
solving and creativity. 
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PUT YOim MOTHER ON THE CEILING 

Richard DeMille 

1973 

List price: $.2.25 

How to order: -The Viking Press, Inc. 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Put Your Mother on the ceiling deals with children's imagina- 
tion games. it is directed towards the young child, kindergarten, 
and elementary grade levels. j 

The book is arranged into three sections. The first section 
gives the rationale behind the book; that is, for a child to fully 
understand reality, he/she must also understand his/her own imagin- 
ation. The middle section focuses on the steps needed to prepare 
a child for the imagination games. A number of imagination games 
are found in the final section. 

The games actively involve both the child and the teacher. . 
The games are written for a single child, but ins tructions for 
adapting them to a larger group are given. The teacher, then, 
is free to work with an individual child or a group of children. 
The games are not intended for use with specific curricula, but 
rather as practical exercises which allow children to explore 
their own imaginative skills. 

The book is clearly written and is easy to read and under- 
stand. It will be helpful to any teacher who is interested in 
improving children's imaginations. 
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READY-MADE BULLETIN BOARDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Lynne g. Miller 

1974 

List price: $2.95 

How to order: Citation press 

Library and Trade Division 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
50 west 44th Street 
New York, New York 10036 

This Is book of 32 ready made and Illustrated bulletin 
boards for the busy elementary school teacher. General guide- 
lines are suggested ior bulle±in board construction. Bulletin 
boards are suggested: for the areas of language arts, science 
and math^ social studies and health, art and behavior. A chapter 
on "do it yourself" bulletin boards is also included. 
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SCAMPER 

Robert p. Eberle 
1971 

List price: $2.00 

How to Order: The D^O.K. Publishers, Inc. 

771 East Delevan Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 11215 

Scamper is a boolklet wTTxch games^. for the develop- 

ment of imagiaatioa in elementary school children. 

In the xntroduction, the ajo^thor explains the theory and 
rsationale and gives directions ior "Scampering." A single 
child, or a group of children, a-nd one adult can play the Scamper 
games. The teaxdier presents ideas and cues verbally, and the 
children are free to explore their own imaginations. The games 
a'xe designed rto increase children's imagination skills, not to 
develop their skills in a specific: subject area. 

The theory and directions in the booklet are clearly written 
and easy to understand. Teachers -who wish to increase imagina- 
tive abilities and: creative sjcills: in their students will find 
these games helpful^ 
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SLITHERY SNAKES AND OTHER AIDS TO CHILDREN'S WRITING 

waiter T. Petty and Mary E. Bowen 

1967 

List prices $3.95 

How to order: Order from Appleton century Crofts . , 

Educational Division 
440 park Avenue South 
New York, New York J.0016 

Slithery Snakes ... is a delightful book addressed to ele- 
mmtary teachers interested in teaching creative writing. 

The book is organized so that each chapter cSeals with a speci- 
fic aspect /of creative writing. Each chapter contains a rationale 
ana explanation of the corcept presented, and is followed by prac- 
ti^cal isuggestions and activities for the classroom teacher. The 
first chapters of the book prepare the teacher to launch a sue- 
Cicsssful creative writing program. 

This book has very practical applications. It is filled with 
methods of presentation, ideas, and suggestions for creative writing 
acti.vities. It also contains examples of student work and guidelines 
for determining program goals and evaluation of results. 

Writing concepts encountered within creative writing include: 
word and sentence qualities, different forms of writing (autobio- 
graphy, poetry, journal reports, etc.), idea organization, and 
writing tools and techniques (personification, alliteration, ono- 
rmatopoe i a , e t c . ) . 

The books i^ easy to read and well organized. Ife can be 
readily adapted as an idea :2^source 2300k. The^ in;fonna±lon in 
tthe book is use:£ul and concisely jnresented. 
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TEACHING- SCIENCE AS CONTINUO US I NQUIRY 

Mary Budd Rowe 

1973 

List. price: $10.95 

How to order: Webster/McGraw-Hill 

P. O. Box 965 

paoli, Pennsylvania 19301 
Code No. 054115-9 

This exciting text offers the teacher a thorough discussion 
of the inquiry method of teaching science. it is not a cooXbook 
nor a how-to-^do-it volume. Rather it offers an honest and realistic 
discussion of the relationships between the organization of ideas 
in science, the characteristics of learners, and the settings 
in which they learn. It describes a teaching method in which 
the teacher leads the students to draw their own conclusions from 
available data. 

It is an extremely useful and readable text for elementary 
science teachers. 
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WHEN CHILDREN THINK 
Gabriel Jacobs 
1970 

List price: $U95. 

HOW to order: Teachers college Press 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10016 

This is an exciting and very iencpuraging account of one 

teacher ' s experiences in developing children's thinking and crea- 
tive skills through the use of journals. Working with fifth, 
sixth, and: seventh-graders, the author developed a method that 
encourages open and free expression of student ' s ideas. The book 
describes the thoughts and ideas that led up to the production of 
the journal writing program and also treats the particular diffi- 
culties and conflicts that followed. The text is interspersed 
throughout with students' own journal entries which illustrate the 
thoughtful., creative, and sometimes nearly brilliant musings and 
ideas that have been a result of the program. 

The book" serves as an example and as a guide for the teacher 
who wants to encourage the creative growth of students through 
original W/Citing. The program could be a part of the language 
arts curriculum or it could be considered as an enriching supple- 
ment to the regular curriculum. 
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YELLOW PAGES OF LEARNING RESOURCES 

Richard S. Wurman (Ed.) 

1972 

List price- $1.95 

How to order: Order 'from The MIT Press 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02112 

Yellow pages of Learriincr Resources is a book full of questions 
which invite the child to discover the city as a learning resource. 
By planting the seed of inquiry (eg. what can ycu learn from a 
carpenter? at a cemetery? from a dry cleaner? from a locksmith?). 
Yellow pages of Learning Resources stimulates the^ curiosity of ' 
children and builds a desire to go and find out what one can learn 
from a carpenter, at a cemetery, or from a dry cleaner. 

Children, high school students, parents, and teachers will 
all find this attractive book (it looks like a telephone directory 
with advertisements) full of ideas and questions that can be an- 
swered in the city. Besides the classroom and teachers, the most 
valuable resources for learning are people, places, and the pro- 
cesses of the cities, towns or villages in which we live. This 
book helps teachers and children lise those resources. 

It is an attractive and stimulating resource book. 
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